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I 

THE GOLDEN BIRD 

A CERTAIN king had a beautiful garden, and in the 
garden stood a tree which bore gold(*n apples. 'J’liese 
apples were always counted, and about the time when they 
began to grow ripe it was found that every night one of 
them was gone The king became very angry at this, 
and ordered the gardener to keep watch all night under 
the tree. The gardener set his oldest son to watch ; but 
about twelve o’clock he fell asleep, ctnd in the morning 
another of the apples was missing. I'lien the second son 
was ordered to watch ; and at midnight he too fell asleep, 
and in the morning another apple was gone. Then the 
third son offered to keep watch ; but the gardener at first 
would not let him, for fear some harm should come to him : 
however, at last he consented, and the young man laid 
himself under the tree to watch. 'As the clock struck 
twelve ho heard a rustling noise in the air, and a bird 
came fiying that w as of pure gold ; and as it was snaj>ping 
at one of the apples with its beak, the gardener’s son 
jumped up and shot an arrow at it. But the arrow did 
the bird no harm ; only it dropped a golden feather from 
its tail, and then flew away. The golden feather was 
brought to the king in the morning, and all the council 
was called together. Everyone agreed that it was worth 
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more than all the wealth of the kingdom ; but the king 
said, “ One feather is of no use to me, I must have the 
whole bird.” 

Then the gardener’s eldest son set out and thought to 
find the golden bird very easily ; and when he had gone 
but a little way, he came to a wood, and by the side of 
the wood be saw a fox sitting ; so ho took his bow and 
made ready to shoot at it. Then the fox said, “ Do not 
shoot me, for I will give you good counsel ; I know what 
your business is, and that you want to find the golden 
bird. You will reach a village in the evening ; and when 
you get there, you will see two inns opposite to each 
other, one of which is very pleasant and beautiful to look 
at : go not in there, but rest for the night in the other, 
though it may appear to you to be very poor and mean.” 
But the son thought to himself, “ What can such a beast 
as this know about the matter t” So he shot his arrow 
at the fox ; but he missed it, and it set up its tail above 
its back and ran into the wood. Then he went his way, 
and in the evening came to the village where the two inns 
were ; and in orfe of these were people singing, and dancing, 
and feasting ; but the other looked very dirty and poor. 
“ I should be very silly,” said he, “ if I went to that 
shabby house, and left this charming place so ho wont 
into the smart house, and ate and drank at his ease, and 
forgot the bird and his country too. 

Time passed on ; and as the oldest son did not come 
back, and no tidings wore heard of him, the second son 
set out, and the same thing happened to him. lie met 
the fox, who gave him the same good advice : but when 
he came to the two inns, his eldest brother was standing 
at the window where the merrymaking was, and called 
to him to come in ; and he could not withstand the 
temptation, but went in, and forgot the golden bird and 
his country in tne same manner. 
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Time passed on again, and the youngest son too wished 
to set out into the wide world to seek for the golden bird ; 
but his father would not listen to it for a long while, 
for he was very fond of his son, and was afraid that some 
ill luck might happen to him also, and prevent his coming 
back. However, at last it was agreed he should go, for 
he would not rest at home ; and as he came to the wood, 
he met the fox, and heard the same good counsel. But 
he was thankful to the fox, and did not attempt his life 
as his brothers had done ; so the fox said, “ Sit upon my 
tail, and you will travel faster.” So he sat down, and the 
fox began to run, and away they went over stock and 
stone so quick that their hair whistled in the wind. 

When they came to the village, the son followed the 
fox’s counsel, and without lookmg about him went to 
the shabby inn and rested there all night at his ease. In 
the morning came the fox again and met him as he was 
beginning his journey, and said, “ Go straight forward, 
till you come to a castle, before which lie a whole troop 
of soldiers fast asleep and snoring : take no notice of 
them, but go into the castle and pass on and on till you 
come to a room, where the golden bird sits in a wooden 
cage ; close by it stands a beautiful golden cage ; but do 
not try to take the bird out of the shabby cage and put 
it into the handsome one, otherwise you will repent it.” 
Then the fox stretched out his tail again, and the young 
man sat himself down, and away they wont over stock 
and stone till their hair whistled in the wind. 

Before the castle gate all was as the fox had said : so 
the son went in and found the chamber where the golden 
bird hung in a wooden cage, and below stood the golden 
cage, and the three golden apples that had been lost 
were lying close by it. Then thought ho to himself, “ It 
will be a very droll thing to bring away such a fine bird 
m this shabby cage so he opened the door and took 
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hold of it and put it into the golden cage. But the bird 
ftet up such a loud scream that all the soldiers awoke, and 
they took him prisoner and carried hi’u before the king. 
The next morning the court sat to judge him ; and when 
all was heard, it sentenced him to die, unless he should 
bring the king the golden horse which could run as 
swiftly as the wind ; and if he did this, he was to have the 
golden bird given him for his own. 

So he set out once more on his journey, sighing, and 
in great despair, when on a sudden his good friend the 
fox met him, and said, You see now what has happened 
on account of your not listening to my counsel. I will 
still, however, tell you how to find the golden horse, if 
you will do as 1 bid you. You must go straight on till 
you come to the castle where the horses stands in his stall : 
by his side will lie the groom fast asleep and snoring : 
take away the horse quietly, but be sure to put the old 
leathern saddle upon him, and not the golden one that 
is close by it.” Then the son sat down on the fox’s tail, 
and away they went over stock and stone till their hair 
whistled in the wind. 

All went right, and the groom lay snoring with his hand 
upon the golden saddle. But when the son looked at the 
horse, he thought it a great pity to put the leathern 
saddle upon it. “ I will give him the good one,” said he ; 
“ I am aure he deserves it.” As he took up the golden 
saddle the groom awoke and cried out so loud that all 
the guards ran in and took him prisoner, and in the morn- 
ing he was again brought before the court to be judged, 
and was stmtenced to die. But it was agreed, that, if he 
could bring thither the beaoitiful princess, he should live 
and have the bird and the horse given him for his own. 

Then he went his way again very sorrowful ; but the 
old fox came and said, “ Why did not you listen to me ? 
If you had, you would have carried away both the bird 
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and the horse ; yot will I once more give you counsel. 
Go straight on, and in the evening you will arrive at a 
castle. At twelve o’clock at night the ])rince 8 s goes to 
the bathing-house ; go up to her and give her a kiss, and 
she will let you lead her away ; but take care you do not 
suffer her to go and take leave of her father and mother.” 
Then the fox stretched out his tail, and so away they went 
over stock and stone till their hair whistled again. 

As they came to the castle, all was as the fox had said, 
and at twelve o’clock the young man met the princess 
going to the bath and gave her the kiss, and she agreed 
to run away with him, but begged with many tears that 
he would lot her take leave of her father. At first he 
refused, but she wept still laoro and more, and foil at his 
feet, till at last he consented ; but the moment she came 
to her father’s house, the guards awoke and he was taken 
prisoner again. 

Then he was brought befc'ro f he king, and the king said, 
“ You shall never have my daughter unless in eight days 
you dig away the hill that stops the view from my 
window.” Now this hill was so big that the whole world 
could not take it away ; and when ht had worked for 
seven days, and had done very little, the fox came and 
said, “ Lie down and go to sleep ; I wjII work for you.” 
And in the morning he awoke and the liill w'as gone ; 
80 he went merrily to the king, and told him that now 
that it was removed he must give him the princess. 

Then the king was obliged to keep lus word, and away 
went the young man and the princess ; and the fox came 
and said to him, “ We will have all three, the princess, 
the horse, and the bird.” “ Ah I” said the young man, 
“ that would be a great thing, but how can you con- 
trive it 

“ If you will only listen,” said the fox, ” it can soon 
be done. When you come to the king, and he asks for 
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the beautiful princess, you must say, ‘ Here she is I’ Then 
he will be very joyful ; and you will mount the golden 
horse that they are to give you, and put out your hand 
to take leave of them ; but shake ha mis with tlio princess 
last. Then lift her quickly on to the horse behind you ; 
clap your spurs to his side, and gallop aw.iy as fast as 
you can.” 

All went right : then the fox said, ‘‘ When you come to 
the castle where the bird is, T will stay wiih the j)rincess 
at the door, and you will rule in and speak to tlu^ king ; 
and when he sees that it is the right h(‘rs(\ he will bring 
out the bird; but you must sit still, and say that you 
want to look at it, to see whethi^r it is the true golden 
bird ; and when you get it into \our hand, ride away.” 

Idiis, happened as the fox said ; tht»y carried off 

the bird, tiu* princess mounted agaii., and the\ rode on 
to a great wo(k1. d hen the fox c;tme, and said, ” Pray 
kill me, and cut ofT my lu ad <jitui my f('et.” Hut the young 
man refused to do it : so the tot said. “ 1 will at any rate 
give vou good counsel : bf'ware i>f two thirms ; ransom no 
ope from the gallows, and sit down by the side of no 
river.” 7 'hen aw^ay ho went. “ Well ” tboui:lit the 
young man, it is no hard matter to kecj» that advice.” 

He rode on with the }>rirucs 4 till at last ho came to 
the village where he had left his two brothers. And 
there he iu-arcl a great muse and uproar . and whc*n he 
asked what was the niaUir, the people said, “Two men 
are going to be liarigMl ’ As ho came nearer, he saw 
that the two men wtro his brothers, who had turm^d 
rcddxu'H ; 80 he said, “ Cannot they in any way be saved ?” 
But the peoj)le said “ *Vo,” unless be w'ould bestow all 
his money upon the rascals and buy their liberty. Then 
he did not stay to think abi^ut the matter, but paid what 
was asked, and Lis brotherei were given up, and went on 
with him towards their home. 
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And as they came to the wood where the fox first met 
them, it was so cool and pleasant that the two brothers 
said, “ Let us sit down by the wde of the river, and rest 
awhile, to eat and drink/’ So he said, “ Yes,” and forgot 
the fox’s counsel, and sat down on the side of the river ; 
and while he suspected nothing, tiiey e<irne behind, and 
threw him down the bank, and took the princess, the 
horse, and the bird, and w^^uit home to the king their 
master, and said, “ All this have we won by our labour ” 
Then there was great r(‘joicirig made ; but the horse would 
not eat, the bird would not sing, and the princess wept. 

The youngest son fell to the bottom of the river’s bed : 
luckily it was nearly dry, but liis bones were almost 
broken, and the bank was so steep that he eould find no 
way to get out. Th^^n the old ios. eanu once more, and 
scolded him for not following his advi(‘e ; otherwise no 
evil would ha\e befallen him : Vi t,” said ho, “ I eannot 
leave you here, so lay hold of my tail and hold fast.” 
Then he pulled him out of the ri\er, and said to him, 
as he got upon the bank, “ Your ^ lotlu^rs have set watch 
to kill you, if they find you in the kingdom.” So he 
dressed hiriiself ys a j)oor man, an<l came secretly to the 
king’s court, and was ‘-caKeh within the doors when the 
horse began to eat, and the Sird to sing and the prineesa 
left off weeping. Tlien hf* went to tht king and told him 
Ikll his brothers’ roguery; and they were seized and 
punished, and he had th»' prir i ss given to him again; 
and after the king’s d^atli was h< ir to his kingdom. 

A long while after, he went to walk one day in the wood, 
and the old fox met him, and ho^duglit him watli tears in 
bis eyes to kill him, and cut oil his In ad and feet. And 
at last he did so and in a moment the fox was ehangod 
into a man, and turned out to be the brother of the 
princess, who had been lost a great many, many years 
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TUE TWELVE DANCING PRINCEBBE8 

There was a king who had twelve beautiful daughters 
They slept in twelve beds all in one room ; and when 
they went to bed, the doors were shut and looked up ; 
but every morning their shoes were found to be quite 
worn through, as if they had been danced in all night ; 
and yet nobody could find out how it happened, or where 
they had been. 

Then the king made it known to all the land, that if any 
person could discover the secret, and find out where it 
was that the princesses danced in the night, he should 
have the one he liked best for his wife, and should be 
king after his death ; but whoever tried and did not 
succeed, after three days and nights, should be put to death 

A king’s son soon came. He was well entertained, and 
in the evening was taken to the chamber next to the one 
where the princesses lay in their twelve bods. There he 
was to sit and watch where they w^ont to dance ; and, in 
order that nothing might pass without his hearing it, 
the door of his chamber was loft open. But the king’s 
son soon fell asleep ; and w^hen he awoke in the morning 
he found that the princesses had all been dancing, for 
the soles of their shoes were full of holes. The same 
thing happened the second and third night : so the king 
ordered his head to be cut off. After him came several 
others ; but they had all the same luck, and all lost their 
liver in the same manner. 
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Now it chanced that an old soldier, who had been 
wounded in battle, and could fight no longer, passed 
through the country where this king reigned : and as he 
was travelling through a wood, he met an old woman, 
who asked him whore he was going. “ I hardly know 
where I am going, or what 1 had better do,” said the 
soldier ; ‘‘ but I think I should like very well to find out 
where it is that the princesses dance, and then in time 
I might bo a king.” ‘‘ Well,” said the old dame, “ that 
is no very hard task : only take care not to drink any of 
the wine which one of the princesses will bring to you in 
the evening ; and as soon as she loaves you pretend to be 
fast asleep.” 

Then she gave him a cloak, and said, “ As soon as you 
put that on you will become invisible, and vou will then 
be able to follow the princesses wherever they go.” 
When the soldier heard all this good counsel, he dotor- 
iniuod to try his luck : so ho went to the king, and said 
ho was willing to undertake the task. 

He was as well received as the others had been, and 
the king ordered fine royal robe s to be given him ; and 
when the evening came ho was led to the outer chamber. 
Just as he was going to lie dowm, the eldest of the 
princt'sses brou;.’lit him a cup of wine ; but the soldier 
threw it all away secret h taking care not to drink a 
drop. Then he laid himself down on Lis bed, and in a 
little while began to snore very loud, as if he was fast 
asleep. When the twelve princesses heard this they 
laughed heartily ; and the eldest said, “ This fellow too 
might have done a wiser thing than lose his life in this 
way I” Then they rose up and opened their drawers 
and boxes, and took out all their fine clothes, and dressed 
themselves at the glass, and skipped about as if they 
were eager to begin dancing. But the youngest said, “ I 
don’t know how it is, while you are bo happy I feel very 
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uneasy ; I am sure some mischaiico will befall us.” 
“ You simpleton,” said the eldest, “ you are always 
afraid ; have you forgotten how many kings’ sons have 
already watched us in vain ? And as for this soldier, 
even if I had not given him his sleeping draught, he 
would have slept soundly enough.” 

When they were all ready, they went and looked at the 
soldier ; but he snored on, and did not stir hand or foot : 
so they thought they were quite sofe ; and the eldest 
went up to her own bed and clappe d her hands, and the 
bed sunk into the floor and a trap-door flew open. The 
soldier saw them going dowm through the trap door one 
after another, the eldest leading the way ; and thinking 
he had no time to lose, he jumped up, put on the cloak 
which the old woman had given him, and followed them ; 
but in the middle of tlie stairs ho trod on the gown of the 
youngest princess, and she cried out to her sistt rs, “ AU 
is not right ; someone took hold of mv gown ” “ Y^ou 

silly creature !” said the elde^^t “ d is nothing: but a nail 
in the wall.” Then cloven thev all vv( nt, and at the bottom 
th^y found themselves in a most d( l.gh^ful grove of trees ; 
and the loaves were all of sfl\or and gkttered and sparkled 
beautifully. The soldier wisl d <o take away some token 
of the place; so he broki^ oil a little liranel), and there 
came a loud noise from the tree. Then the youngest 
daughter said again, “ 1 am sure all is not right- did 
not you hear that noise ? Tlnit nev(‘r happened before ” 
But the eldest said, “ It is only our princes, who are 
shouting for joy at our approach ” 

Then came tht*y to another grove of trees where all 
the leaves wore of gold ; and afterwards to a third, where 
the leaves were all glittering diamonds. And the soldier 
broke a branch from each ; and every time there was a 
loud noise, wliieh made the younge^st sister tremble with 
fear ; but the eldest still said. It was only the princes, 
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who were crying for joy. So they went on till they came 
to a great lake ; and at the side of the lake i here lay twelve 
little boats with twelve handsome princes in them, who 
seemed to be waiting there for the princesses 

One of the pnncr^sos went into each boat, and the 
soldier stepjied into the same b(».tt with the youngest. 
As they were rowing over the lake, the f>rirue who was 
in the boat with the youngest princess and the soldier 
said, I do not know wliy it is, but though 1 am rowing 
with all ray might we do ni>r get on so fast as ti^ual, and 
1 am quite tired : the boa^ see us very heavy to-day.” 
“It is only the heat of the weather ” said the princess ; 

I feel it very warm too.” 

On the otlicr side of the lake sto wl a fine illuminated 
castle, from wln.h came the nit^rry music of horns and 
trumpets. There t}ie\ all larid<*d, and went into the 
castle, and oa<‘h prince dam e<l with Ins y)rmcess ; and 
the soldier, who was all tin' time invisible, danced with 
them too ; and when any ot the prin«'os«es had a cup of 
wine set b;v h('r, hc' drank it al* up. so that wht n she put tlie 
cuptohf r mouth It was empty. At t his, too, tiie youngest 
sister was terribly frightened, but the eldest always 
sikuiced her. They danced on t^’M three o’clock in the 
rnornnig, and tin n all thf ir s}uk‘^ w»‘re worn out, so that 
they were obliged to leave oil The princes rowa^d them 
back again o'cr Like ; (luit tins time the soldier 
placed himself in the bo it wHh the cl<^Iost jirinccss ,) and 
on the opposite shore they took leave of each other, the 
princesses promising to come ataun the next night. 

When they came to ^he stairs, the soldier ran on 
before the princesses, and laid himsf^lf down ; and as the 
twelve sisters slowly caine u|) vf'ry much tired, they 
heard him snoring in his bed : so they said, “Now all is 
quite safe then they undreswsed themselves, put away 
their fine clothes, pulled off their shoes, and went to bed. 
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In the morning the soldier said nothing about what had 
hapj)ened, but determined to see more of this strange 
adventure, and went again the second and third night ; 
and everything happened just as before ; the princesses 
danced each time till their shoes were worn to pieces, 
and then returned home. However, on the third night 
the soldier carried away one of the golden cups as a 
token of where he had been. 

As soon as the time came when he was to declare the 
secret, he was taken before the king with the three 
branches and ♦^ho golden cup ; and the twelve princesses 
stood listening behind the door to hear what he would 
say. And when the king asked him, “ Where do my 
twelve daughters dance at night ?” ho anbv\< red, “ With 
twelve princes in a castle under ground ’’ And then he 
told the king all that had happened, and showed him the 
three branches and the golden cup which he had brouglit 
with him. Then the king called for the princesses, ant* 
asked them whether what the soldier said was true : and 
when they saw that they were discovered, and that it 
was of no use to den\ what had happened, they confessod 
it all. And the king asked the soldier which of them he 
would choose for his wife ; and he answered, “ I am not 
very young, so I will have the eldest.” — And they were 
married that very day, and the soldier was cliosen to be 
the king’s heir. 
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THF. SliEEPINQ BEAUTY 

Once upon a time there liv^d a king and queen \^ho 
had no children ; aj>d this they lamented very much. 
But one day as the qiu'fn was %\alking by the side of the 
river, a little fish lifted its head out of the water, and said, 
“ Your wish shall be fulfilled, and yon shall soon have a 
daughter.” What the little fish had foretold soon came 
to pass ; and the queen had a little girl that was so very 
beautiful that the king could not cease looking on it for 
joy, and determined to hold a groat feast. So he in- 
vited not only his relations, friends, and neighbours, but 
also all the fairies, that they might be kind and good to 
his little daughter. Now there u* re thirt(^fm fairies in 
his kingdom, and he had only twelve golden dishes for 
them to eat out of, so that he was obliged to leave one 
of the fairies without SjIi invitation. dTie rest came, and 
after the feast was over they gave all their best gifts to 
the little [irincoss : one gave her virtue, another beauty, 
another riches, and so on till she had all that was excellent 
in the world. Wh(ui eleven ha4 done blessing her, the 
thirteenth, who had not been invited, and was very 
angry on that account, came in, and determined to take 
her revenge. So she cried out, 1 he king’s daughter 
shall in her fifteenth year be wounded by a spindle, and 
fall down dead.” Thon the tw^olfth, who had not yet 
given her gift, came forward and said, that the bad wish 
must be fulfilled, but that she could soften it, and that 
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the king’s daughter should not die, but fall asleep for a 
hundred years. 

But the king hoped to save his dear ehild from the 
threatened evil, and ordered that all the spuKl!('S in the 
kingdom should be bougiit up and destroyed. All the 
fairies’ gifts were in the meantime fulfilled ; for the 
princess was so bfvautifuh and w^elbbebaved, and amiable, 
and wise, that everyone who know her loved her. Now 
it hap})ened that on the very day she was fifteen years 
old the king and queen were not at home, and she was left 
alone in the palaee. So she roved about by herself, and 
looked at all thtj rooms and rhairibers, till at last she came 
to an old to\\er, to whieh there was a narrow staircase 
ending with a little door In the door there was a golden 
key, and when slio tunned it the door sprang open, and 
there sat an old lady spinning away very busily. “ Why, 
how now\ good mother, said the pniiet'ss, “ what are 
you doing <h(*re ?’* ‘‘Spinning,’' said the old lady, and 
noddf'd her liend. “ JIow prettily that little thing turns 
round said the princess, and took the spindle and 
h<»gan to spin l*ut se..o^elv had she touehed it before 
the proi)hee\" uas fiiltllled, and she fell down lifeless on 
the ground. 

llow^ever, she was not dead, but had only fallen into 
a deep sleep ; and tie' king and the queim, who just then 
came home, and uli their court, fell asleep too ; and the 
horses slept in the stables and the dogs in the court, the 
pigeons on flu* housetoji, and the flies on the walls. 
Even thf^ fire on the hearth left off blazing, and went to 
sleep ; and the meat that was roasting stood still ; and 
the cook, who was at that moment pulling the kitchen- 
boy by thf- iiair to give him a box on the ear for something 
he had done amiss, let him go, and both fell asleep ; and 
BO every thins stood still, and slept soundly. 

A large hedge of thorns soon grew round the palaee, 
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and every year it became higher and thicker, till at last 
the whole palace was surrounded and hid, so that not 
even the roof or the chimneys could be seen. But there 
went a report through all the land of the beautiful sleeping 
Rose-Bud (for so was the king’s daughter called) ; so that 
from time to time several king’s sons came, and tried to 
break through the thicket into the palace. This they 
could never do ; for the thorns and buslu'S laid hold of 
them as it were with hands, and there they stuck fast 
and died miserably. 

After many many years there oaiiie a king’s son into 
that land, and an old man told him the story of the 
thicket of thorns, and how a beautiful palace stood 
behind it, in which was a v'ondroiis princess, call('d Rose- 
Bud, asleep with all her court. Ho told too, how ho had 
heard from his graii^itafLer that many man^ princes 
had come, and had tned to break through the thicket, 
but had stuok fast and d^nl. Then the } oung j)rince 
said, “ All this shall not frighten me, I will go and see 
Rose-Bud,” The old man truMi to dissuade him, but 
he ]>ersi‘,tod in going 

Now that very day were the hundred years completed ; 
and as the pntu'e came to the thicket he saw nothing 
but beautiful tiowermg shrubs, through whi(*h he pa^ssod 
with ease, and they closed after him as firm as ever. Then 
he came at last to the palace, and there in the court lay 
the dogs asleep, and the horses in the st.ibles, and on the 
roof sat the pigeons fast asleep vVith their heads under 
their wings ; and w'hen he came into the palace, the flies 
slept on the wmIIs, and the cook in the kitcluu! was still 
holding up her hand as if she w^ould beat the boy, and 
the maid sat with a black fowd in her hand ready to be 
plucked. 

Then he went on still further, and all was so still that 
he could hear every breat li he drew ; till at last he came 
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to the old tower and opened the door of the little room in 
which Rose-Bud was, and there she lay fast asleep, and 
looked so beautiful that he could not take his eyes off and 
he stooped down and gave her a kiss. But the moment he 
kissed her she opened her eyes and awoke, and smiled 
upon him. Then they went out together, and presently 
the king and queen also awoke, and all the court, and they 
gazed on each other with great wonder. And the horses 
got up and shook themselves, and the dogs jumped about 
and barked ; the pigeons took their heads from under their 
wings, and looked about and flew into the fields ; the flies 
on the walls buzzed away ; the fire in the kitchen blazed 
up and cooked the dinner, and the roast meat turned 
round again ; the cook gave the boy the box on his ear so 
that he cried out, and the maid wont on plucking the fowl 
And then was the wedding of the prince and Rose-Bud 
celebrated, and they lived happily together all their hves 
long. 



IV 


TOM THUMB 

Ther® was once a ]‘oor woodman sitting by the fire in his 
cottage, and his wife sat by his side spinning. “ How 
loneJy it is/’ said he, “ fur you and me to sit here by our- 
selves without any children to play about and amuse us 
while other people seem so happy and merry with their 
children I” “ What you say is very true,” said the wife, 
sighing and turning round her wheel ; “ how happy should 
I be if I had but one ( hild ! and if it wore ever so small, 
nay, if it were no bigger tlian my thumb, J should be very 
happy, and love it dearly.” Now it came to pass that this 
good woman’s wish was fulfilled just as she desired ; for 
some time afterwards, she had a little boy who was quite 
healthy and strong, but not much bigger than my thumb. 
So they said, “ Well, we cannot say we have not got what 
we wished for, and, little as he is, we will love him dearly 
and they called him Tom Thumb. 

They gave him plenty of food, yet Lo never grew bigger, 
but remained just the same siz . ^as when he was born ; 
still his eyes were sharp and sparkling, and be soon showed 
himself to be a clover httle fellow, who always knew well 
what he was about. One day, as the woodman was 
getting ready to go into the wood to cut fuel, he said, 
“ I wish 1 had sortie one to bring the cart after me, 
tor 1 want to make haste ” ” O fathrT !” cried Tom^ 

“ 1 will take care of that ; the cart shall be in the wood 
by the time you want it.” Then the woodman laughed, 
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and said, “ IIow can that be ? you cannot reach up to 
the horse’s bridle.” “Never mind that, father,” said 
Tom : “ if my mother will only harness the horse, I will 
get into his ear, and tell him which way to go.” “ Well,” 
said the father, “we wall try for once.” 

When the time came, the mother harnessed the horse 
to the cart, and put Tom into his ear ; and as he sat there, 
the little man told the beast how to go, crying out, “ Go 
on,” and “ Sto[»,” as he wanted ; so the horse went on 
just as if the woodman had driven it himself into the wood. 
It happened that, as the horse was going a little too fast, 
and Tom was calling out “ GentJy ! gentl\ I” tw^o strangers 
came up. “ What an odd thing that is !” said one, 
“ there is a cart going along, and 1 he.ir a earl(T talking 
to the horse, but can sec no one.” “ That is strange,” 
said the oth'-r ; “let us follow^ the cart and hce where it 
goes.” So they w^nt on into the w^ond, till at last they 
came to the j)Iaee where the woodman w^as. Then Tom 
Thumb, vseemg his fathcjr, cried out, “ See, father, here I 
am, with the cart, all right and safe ; now take me down.” 
So his father took hold of the horse with one hand, and 
with the other took his son out of the ear ; then he put 
him down upon a straw, where he sat as merry as you 
please. The two strangers wcto all this time looking on 
and did not know what to say for wamder. At last one 
took the other aside and said, “That little urchin will 
make our fortune il we can get him, and carry him about 
from town to town as a show : we must buy him.” So 
tho}^ W(*nt to the woodman and asked him what ho w'ould 
take for the little man : “ He will be better off,” said they, 
“with us than with you.” “1 won’t sell him at all,” 
said the father, “ my own flesh and blood is dearer to 
me than all the siher and gold in the world.” But Tom, 
hearing of the bargain they wanted to make, crept up 
his father’s coat to his shoulder, and whispered in his 
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ear, *‘Tak« the mone3^ father, and let them have me, I’ll 
soon come hack to you.” 

So the woodman at last agreed to sell Tom to the 
strangers for a large [)iece of gold. “ Where do J'ou like 
to sit ?” said one of them. “Oh I put me on the rim 
of your hat, that will be a nice gallery for me ; I can 
walk about tlu re, and see the coauLry as we go along.” 
So tliey did as he wished , and when Torn had taken leave 
of Ids father, they took him away with them. They 
journeyed on till it began to be dusky, and then the 
little man said, “ Let mo get dowm, Tin tired.” So the 
mail took off his hat and set him down un a clod of earth 
in a ploughed field by the side of tho road. But Tom 
ran about amongst the furrows, and at last slip! into an 
old mouse-hole. “ (h)od night, masters,” said he, “I’m 
off ! mind and look sharp after mo the next time.” They 
ran directly to tho ])hi(*e, and poked the i^nds of their 
sticks into tho mouse-hide, but all iu vain; Tom 01113" 
crawled further and further in, and at last it became 
quite dark, so that they were obliged to go their way 
witliout tlieir ]>ri7(\ is SUIK3' as 3011 pl< a^e. 

When Tom found they w"ere gone , he came out of his 
hiding-place. “ What dangt'rous walking it is, said he, 
“ in this ploughed fiidd I if 1 were to fall from one of 
these great clods, I should certainly break my neck. 
At last, by good luck he found a large empty snail-shell. 
“ This is lucky,” said he, ” I can sloop hero very well,” 
and in he crept. Just as he was falling asleep he heard 
two men passing, and one said to the other, JIow shall 
we manage to steal that rich parson s silver and gold ? 

“ ril tell you,'' cried 'Fom ‘ What noise was that ?” 
said the thief, frightened, “ I am sure I heard some one 
speak.” They stood still hs^ening, and Tom said, “ 1 ake 
me with you, and I’ll soon show 5^ou how to get the 
parson • money.” ** But where are you ? said they. 
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“ Look about on the ground,” an^^wered he, ” and listen 
where the sound comes from.” At last the thieves found 
him out, and lifted him up in their nands. “ You little 
urchin !” said they, “ what can you do for us ?” “ Why, 
I can get between the iron window-bars of the parson’s 
house, and throw you out whatever you want.” “ That’s 
a good thought,” said the thieves, “ come along, we shall 
see what you can do.” 

When they came to the parson’s house, Tom slipt 
through the window-bars into the room, and then called 
out as loud as he could ba^vl, “ Will you have all that is 
here ?” At this the thieves were frightened, and said, 
” Softly, softly 1 Speak low, that you may not awaken 
anybody.” But Tom pretended not to understand them, 
and bawled out again, ” How much will you have ? 
Shall I throw it all out ?” Now the cook lay in the next 
room, and hearing a noise she raised herself in her bed 
and listened. Meantime the thieves wore frightened, 
and ran off to a little distance ; but at last they plucked 
up courage, and said, “The little urchin is only trying 
to make fools of us.” So they came back and whispered 
softly to him, saying, “ Now let us have no more of your 
iokes, but throw out some of the money.” Then Tom 
jailed out as loud as he could, ” Very well : hold your 
nands, here it comes.” The cook heard this quite plain, 
BO she sprang out of bed and ran to open the door. The 
thieves ran off as if a wolf was at their tails ; and the maid, 
having groped about and found nothing, went away 
for a light. By the time she returned, Tom had slipt 
off into the barn ; and when the cook had looked about 
and searched every hole and corner, and found nobody, 
she went to bed, thinking she must have been dreaming 
with her eyes open. The little man crawled about in 
the hay-loft, and at last found a glorious place to finish 
his night’s rest in ; so he laid himself down, meaning to 
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sleep till daylight, and then find his way home to his 
fatht r and mother. J3ut, alas I how cruelly was ho dis- 
appointed I what crosses and sorrows ha j) pen in this 
world 1 The oook got up early before day- break to feed 
the cows : she went straight to tin hay-loft, and carried 
away a Jarge bundle of hay with the little man in the 
middle of it fast asleep. He still however, slept on, and 
did not awake till he found himscdf in the mouth of the 
cow, who had taken him up with a mouthful of hay * 
“Good lack-a-day !” said ho, “how did I manage to 
tumble into the mill But ho soon found out where he 
really was, and was obliged to have all his wits al^out 
him m order that he itiight not get between the cow’s 
teeth, and so he crushed to death. At last down he 
went into her stomach “It is rather derk here,” said 
he ; “ the'y forgot to bin’d windows in this room to let 
the sun in : a candle would be no bad thing ” 

Though he made the host of hits bad luck, ho did not 
like his quarters at all ; and the worst of it was that more 
and more hay was always coming down, and the space 
in which he was became smalhr aiu smaller \t last he 
cried out as loud as he could, “ Don’t bring me any more 
hay ! Don’t bring me any more hay I” 1 he maid 
hap])ened to be just then milking the cow. and hearing 
some one speak and seeing nobody, and yet being quite 
pure it was the same voice that she had hoard in the night, 
she was so frightenc d that she fell off her Bt(;ol and overset 
the milk-pail. She ran off as fiiot as she could to her 
master the parson, and said “ Sir, sir, the cow is talking !’’ 
But the parson raid, “Woman, thou art surely mad I” 
However, he went witli her into the cuw-house to see 
what was the matter. Scarcely had they set their foot 
on the threshold when Tom called out, “ Don’t bring me 
any more hay !” Then the parson himself was fright- 
ened ; and thinking the cow was surely bewitched^ 
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ordered that she should be killed directly. So the cow 
was killed, and the stomach, in which Tom lay, was 
thrown out upon a dunghill. 

Tom soon set himself to work to get out, which was not 
a very easy task ; but at last, just as he had made room 
to get his head out, a new misfortune befell him : a hungry 
wolf sprung out, and swallowed the whole stomach, with 
Tom in it, at a single gulp, and ran away. Tom, how- 
ever, was not disheartened •, and thinking the wolf would 
not dislike having some chat with him as ho was going 
along, he called out, “ My good friend, I can show you 
a famous treat.” “ Whore’s that ?” said the wolf. “ In 
such and such a house,” said 'lorn, describing his father’s 
house, “ you can crawl through the drain into the kitchen, 
and there you will find cakes, ham, beef, and every thing 
your heart can desire.” The wolf did not want to be 
asked twice ; so that very night ho went to the house 
and crawled through the drain into the kitc hen, and ate 
and drank there to his heart’s content. As soon as he 
was satisfied, he wanted to get away ; but he had eaten 
so much that he could not get out the same way that he 
came in. This was just what Tom had reckoned upon ; 
and he now began to set up a great shout, making all 
the noise he could. “Uiti sou be quii't ?” said the 
wolf : “ you’ll awaken everybody in the house.” ” What’s 
that to me ?” said the little man : '* you have had your 
frolic, now I’ve a mind to be merry myself and he 
began again singing and shouting as loud as he could. 

The woodman and his wife, being awakened by the 
noise, peeped through a crack in the door , but when (hey 
saw that the wolf was there, you may well suppose that 
they W'ere terribly frightened ; and the woodman ran for 
his axe, and gave his wife a scythe. — Now do you stay 
behind,” said the woodman ; “ and when I have knocked 
him on the head, do you rip up his belly for him with 
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the scythe.” Tom heard all this, and said, ” Father, 
father I I am here, the wolf has swallowed me and his 
father said, “ Heaven be praised I wo have found our 
dear child again and he told his wife not to use the 
scythe, for fear she should hurt him. Then he aimed a 
groat blow, and struck the wolf on the head, and killed 
him on the spot ; and when he was dead they cut open 
his body and sot Tommy free. “ Ah I” said the father, 
“ what fears we have had for you I’" Yes, father,” 
answered he, “ I have travelled all over the world, since 
we parted, in one way or other ; and now I am very glad 
to got fresh air again.” Why, whore have you been ?” 
said his father. “ I have been in a mouse- hole, in a snail- 
shell, down a cow’s throat, and in the wolf’s belly ; and 
yet here I am again safe and sound.” “ Well,” said 
they, “ we wull not soil you again for all the riches in the 
world.” So they hugged and kissed their dear little son, 
and gave him plenty to eat and drink, and fetched new 
clothes for him, for hiss old ones were quite spoiled on his 
journey. 



V 

THE GRATEFUL BEASTS 

A CERTAIN man, who Juul lost almost all his money, 
resolved to set off with the little that was loft him, and 
travel into the wide world. I'hen the first place he came 
to was a village, where the young pooj)ie w'ore running 
about crying and shouting. “ What is the matter ?" 
asked he. “ See here,” answered they, ” we have g(^t 
a mouse that we can make dance to plraso us. Do look at 
him : what a droll sight it is ! how he jumps about !” 
But the man pitied tlic^ poor little thing, and said, “ Let 
the mouse go, and I will give you nioney.” So he gave 
them some, and took the inoiise and let him run ; and 
he soon jumped into a hole that was close by, and was 
out of their reach. 

Then he travelled on and c«nie to another village, and 
there the cliildren had got an ass that they made stand 
on its hind K*gs and tumble, at which they laughed and 
shouted, and ga\o the ]>oor beast no rest. So the good 
man gave them also some money to h't the poor ass alone. 

At the next village he came to, the young people had 
got a boar that had been taught to dance, and they were 
plaguing the i>oor thing sadly. Then he gave thorn too 
some money to let the beast go, and the hear was very 
glad to got on his four feet, and seemed hajrpy. 

But the man had now given away all the money he 
had in the world, and had not a shilling in his pocket. 
Then said he to himself, “ The king has heaps of gold 
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in hii treasury that he never uses ; I cannot die of hunger. 
I hope [ shall be forgiven if I borrow a little, and when I 
get rich again I will repay it all.” 

Then he managed to get into the treasury, and took 
a very little money ; but as he came out the king’s guards 
saw him, so they said he was a thief, and took him to 
the judge, and he was sentenced to be thrown into the 
water in a box. The lid of the box was full of holes to 
let in air, and a jug of water and a loaf of bread were 
given him. 

Whilst he was swirraning along in the water very 
sorrowfully, he beard something rubbling and biling at 
the lock ; and all of a sudden it fell off, the lid flew open, 
and there stood his old friend the little mouse, who had 
done hun this service. And then came the ass and the 
boar, and pulled the box ashore ; and all helped him, 
because he had boon kind to them. 

But now they did not know wh it to do next and began 
to consult togi^tlier ; when on a sudibm a wave threw on 
the shore a beautiful white stone that looked like an egg. 
Then the bear sa-id “ 'J'batN a lucky thing : this is the 
wonderful stone, and whoever has it may have every- 
thing else that he wishes.” So the man went and picked 
up the stone, and wished for a palace and a garden, and 
a stud of horses ; and his wish was fulfilled as soon as 
he had made it And there he lived in his castle and 
garden, with fine stables and Imrsos ; and all was so 
grand and beautiful, that he never could wonder and 
gaze at it enough. 

After some time, some merchants passed by that way. 
“See,” said they, “what a princely palace I The last 
time we wore here, it was nothing but a desert waste.” 
They were very curious to know how all this had hap- 
pened ; so they went in and asked the master of the palace 
how It had been so cjuiokJy raised. “ I have done 
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nothing myself,” answered he, “ it is the wonderful stone 
that did all.” “ What a strange stone that nnist be I” 
said they : then he invitt‘d them in and showed it to 
them. They asked him whether he would sell it, and 
offered him all their goods for it ; and the goods seemed 
so fine and costly, that he quite forgot that the stone 
would bring him in a moment a thousand better and 
richer things, and ho agreed to make the bargain. 

Scarcely was the stone, however, out of his hands 
before all his riches were gone, and ho found himself 
sitting in his box in the water, with his jug of water and 
loaf of bread by his side. The grateful beasts, the mouse, 
the ass, and the bear, came directly to help him ; but the 
mouse found she could not nibble off the lock this time, 
for it was a great deal stronger than before. Then the 
bear said, “ We must find the wonderful stone again, 
or all our endeavours will be fruitless.” 

The merchants, meantime, had taken up their abode 
in the palace : so away went the thn'o friends, and when 
they came near, the bear said, “ Mouse, go in and look 
through 'the keyhole and see where the stone is kept : 
you are small, nobody wull see you.” The mouse did 
as she was told, but soon came back and said, “ Bad 
news ! I have looked in, and the stone hangs under the 
looking-glass by a red silk string, and on each side of it 
sits a great cat with fiery eyes to watch it. ” 

Then the others took council together and said, “ Go 
back again, and wait till the master of the palace is in 
bed asleep, then nip his no.se and pull his hair.’’ Away 
went the mouse, and did as they directed her ; and the 
master jumped up very angry, and rubbed his nose, and 
cried, ” Those rascally cats are good for nothing at all ; 
they let the mice eat my very nose and pull the hair off 
my head.” Then he hunted them out of the room ; and 
•o the mouse Had the best of the game. 
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Next night as soon as the master was asleep, the laouse 
crept in again, and nibbled at the red silken string to 
which the stone hung, till down it dropped, and she 
rolled it along to the door . but when it got there, the 
poor little mouse was quite tiri'il ; so she said to the ass. 
“ Put in your foot, and lift it over thc' threshold.” This 
was soon done : and they took up the stone, and set off 
for the water-side. Then the said, “ ilow shall we 
reach the box V’ But the b«Mr answered, “That is 
easily managed ; I can swim very well, and do you, 
donkey, put your fore feet over my shoulders ; — mind 
and hold fast, and take the sfoiu in your mouth : as for 
you, mouse, you can sit in my ear ’’ 

It was all settled thus, and away they swam. After 
a time, the bear btgan <o brag ,uid boast : “ We are brave 
follows, are not w’e, ass said he ; “ what do you think ?” 
But the ass held his tongutA, and soul not a word. “ Wliy 
don’t you answer me ?’’ said the be.ir, “ you must he 
an ill-mannered brute not to speak when you’re spoken 
to ” When the ass heard th’-j, he couUi hold no longer ; 
so he opened his mouth, and drojijx'd the wonderful 
stone. “I could not speak,” said he, “did not j'ou 
know I had the stone ui my mouth ? now ’lis lost, and 
that’s your fault.” “ flo but hold vfi’.r tongue and be 
quiet,” said the bear ; “ and ’et us think what’s to be 
done.” 

I'hen a couneil was held and at lart they called 
together all the frogs, their wives, and families, relations 
and friends, and said : “ A great enemy is coming to eat 
you all up ; but never mind, bring us iij) plenty of stones, 
and we’ll build a slrong wall to guard you ” The frogs, 
hearing this, were dreadfully frightened, and set to work, 
bringing up all the stones they could find. At last came 
a large fat frog pulling along the wonderful stone by the 
■ilken string : and when the bear saw it, he jumped for 
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joy, and said, "‘Now wo have found what, we wanted/* 
So ho roloased the old frog from his load, and told him 
to toll hi«i friends they nnght go aho *t thoir business as 
soon as they pleased. 

Then the three friends swam off again for the box ; 
and the lid flew open, and tht'y found that they were but 
just in time, for the bread was all eaten, and the jug 
almost empty. But as soon as the good man had the 
stone in his hand, he wished himself safe and sound in 
his palace again ; and in a moment there he was, with his 
garden and bis stables and his horses ; and his three 
faithful friends dwelt with him, and they all spent their 
time happily and rurrdy as long as ihey lived 



Vi 

JORINDA A^ JOBlvni'7. 

There was once an old ca-^tle ih^t «5^ood ^^e middle 
of a lar^e tliiok wood and m the ca'-tle l]\cd an old fairy. 
All the (laj long she flew ahout m the form of an owl, 
or crept about Ihe cotin trj liicr a ca^ ; but at night she 
alwavH became an old woman ng«*m When any ^outh 
came within a hundred pates of h* r castle, b© became 
quite fixed and lould nut move a -icp idl she cam© and 
g(‘1 liim free but when an; pretf ^ maiden oamo within 
lh»t dintance, she was clr*ijged ii^to a bird ; and the 
fairy put her into a cage and hung her up in a chamber 
in the castle. There were ee\»^n hunthed of these cages 
hanging in the castle ar d all with beautiful birds in 
them. 

Now there otu e a muidrn wl o u.iuic Jorinda : 
she was prettirn than all tlic pretty giilb that ever wore 
seen ; and a shepherd W’^hose name was Jonndel was very 
fond of her and they W( re soon to be married One day 
they went to walk in the ww^d, that^hey might b© alone ; 
and Jorindel said. “ We must take care that we don’t 
go too near to the castle ” Tt was a lieautiful evening , 
the last rays of the setting sun bhrne bright through the 
long stems of the trees upon the green underwood be- 
neath, and the turtle do^es b«ng plaintively from the 
tall birches 

Jorinda sat down to gaze upon the sun ; Jorindel sat 

so 
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by her side ; and both felt sad, they knew not why ; but 
it seemed as if they were to be parted from one another 
for ever. They had wandered a long way ; and when 
they looked to see which way they should go home, 
they found themselves at a loss to know what path 
to take. 

The sun was setting fast, and already half of his circle 
had disappeared behind the hill : Jorindel on a sudden 
looked behind him, and as he saw through the bushes 
that they had, without knowing it, sat down close under 
the old walls v>f the castle, he shrank for fear, turned pale, 
and trembled. Jorinda was singing, 

“ The ring-dove iang frora the willow spraj. 

Well ! wHI-\ day 1 

He mourn’d for the fate 
Of hi« lovely mate, 

Weli-a 'day !’* 

The song ceased suddenly. Jorindel turned to see the 
reason, and beheld his Jorinda changed into a nightin- 
gale ; so that her song ended with a mournful jug, jug. 
An owl with fiery eyes flew three times round them, and 
three times screamed Tu whu ’ Tii whu I Tu whu I 
Jorindel could not move : he stood fixed as a stone, and 
could neither weep, nor speak, nor stir hand or foot. 
And now the sun went quite down ; the gloomy night 
came, and the owd flew into a bush ; and a moment 
after the old fairy came forth pale and meagre, with 
staring eyes and a nose and chin that almost met one 
another. 

She mumbled something to herself, seized the nightin- 
gale, and went away with it in her hand. Poor Jorindel 
saw the nightingale was gone, — but what could he do ? 
he could not speak, he could not move from the spot 
where he stood. At last the fairy came back, and sang 
with a hoarse voice. 
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Till the prisoner’s fast. 

And hr*r doom is cast, 

I’here stay ! Oh, stay ! 

When the charm is around her. 

And the spell has bound her. 

Hie away I away !” 

On a suddon Jorindel found hiinsoK free. Then he 
fell on his knees before the fairy, and prayed her to give 
him back his dear Jorinda * but she said ho should ne\er 
Bee her again, and went her way. 

He prayed, he wept, ho sorrowed, but all in vain 

Alas I” he said, “ whcit will become of me ?” 

He could not return to his own home, so ho w(mt to a 
strange village, and employed himself in keeping sheep. 
Many a time did he walk round and round as near to the 
hated castle as he dared go. At last he dreamt one 
night that he found a beautiful purple flower, and in the 
middle of it lay a costly pearl ; and he dreamt that he 
plucked the flower, and went wuth it in his hand into the 
castle, and that every thing he touched with it was dis- 
enchanted, and that there ho found his dear Jorinda 
again. 

In the morning when he awoke, he began to search 
over hill and dale for this pretty flower , and eight long 
days he sought for it in vain : but on the ninth day, early 
in the morning, he found the beautiful purple flower ; 
and in the middle of it was a large dew-drop as big as a 
costly pearl. ' 

Then he plucked the flower, and set out and travelled 
day and night till he came again to the castle. He 
walked nearer than a hundred paces to it, and yet he 
did not become fixed as before, but found that he could 
go close up to the door. 

Jorindel was very glad to see this : he touched the 
door with the flower, and it sprang open, so that he went 
in through the court, and listened when he heard so 
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many birds singing. At last he came to the chamber 
where the fairy sat, with the seren hundred birds singing 
in the seven hundred oagos And when she saw Jorindel 
she was very angry, and soreamed with rage ; but she 
could not come within two yards of him ; for the flower 
he held in his hand protected him. He looked around at 
the birds, but alas I there were many, many nightingales, 
and how then should be find his Jorinda ? While he 
was thinking what to do, he observed that the fairy had 
taken down one of the cages, and was making her escape 
through the door. He ran or flew to her, touched the 
cage with the flower, — and his Jorinda stood before him. 
She threw her arms around his neck and looked as beauti- 
ful as ever, as beautiful as when they walked together 
in the wood. 

Then he touched all the other birds with the flower, 
so that they resumed their old forms ; and took his dear 
Jorinda home, where they lived happily together many 
years. 



KING GRISLY-1?KARI> 


A GREAT king had a daughter ^^vlio was very beautiful, 
but so proud and haughty and conceited, that none of 
the princes who came to ask her in marriage were good 
enough for her, and she only made sport of them. 

Once upon a time the king h(‘ld a great feast, and 
invited all her suitors ; and they sat in a row according 
to their rank, kings and prin(*es and dukes and earls. 
Then the princess came in and passed by them all, but 
she had something Sfiiteful to say to every one. The 
first was too fat : “ He’s as round as a tub,'' said she. 
The next was too tall : What a ne^ypole said she. 
The next was too short : “ What a dum})iing !” said she. 
The fourth was too pale and she called hiui Wallface. 
The fifth was too red, so she called him *\»ckscomb. 
The sixth was nv»t straight enough, so she said he was 
like a green stick that had been laid to dr\ over a baker’s 
oven. And thus she had some joke to crack upon every 
one ; but she laughed more than all, at a good king who 
was there. “Look at him,” said she, “his bc^ard is 
Uke an old rnop, he shall be called Grisly-beard.” So 
the king got the nickname of (4ribly-bcard. 

But the old king was vor v angry w hen he saw how his 
daughter behaved, and how she ill-treate^l all his guests ; 
and he vowed that, willing or unwilling, she should marry 
the first beggar that came to the door 

Two days after there came by a travelling musician, 

33 
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who began to sing under the window, and beg alme : 
and when the king heard him, he said, “ Lot him come 
in.” So they brought in a dirty-looking follow ; and 
when he had sung before the king and the princess, he 
begged a boon. Then the king said, “You have sung 
so well, that I will give you my daughter for your wife.” 
The princess begged and prayed ; but the king said, “ I 
have sworn to give you to the first beggar, and I will 
keep my word.” So words and tears were of no avail : 
the parson was sent for, and she was married to the 
musician. When this was over, the king said, “ Now 
get ready to go ; you must not stay here ; you must 
travel on with your husband.” 

Then the beggar def)arted, and took her with him ; 
and they soon came to a great wood. “ Pray,” said she, 
“ whose is this wood ?” “ It belongs to king Grisly- 

beard,” aK.^wo^od he ; “ hadst thou taken him, all had 
been thine.” “ Ah ! unlucky wretch that I am I” sighed 
she, “ would that 1 had married king Grisly-beard !” 
Next they came to some fine meadows. “ Whoso are 
these beautiful green meadows ?” said she. “ They 
belong to king Grisly-beard ; hadst thou taken him, they 
had all been thine.” “ Ah ! unlucky wretch that I am !” 
said she, “ would that I had married king Grisly-beard !” 

They then came to a groat city. “ Whose is this noble 
city ?” said she. “ It belongs to kmg Grisly-beard ; 
hadst thou taken him. it had all been thine.” “ Ah \ 
miserable wretch that I am !” sighed she, “ why did I 
not marry king Grisly-beard ?” “That is no business 
of mine,” said the musician ; “ why should you wish for 
another husband ? am not I good enough for you 

At last they came to a small cottage. “ What a paltry 
place 1” said she ; “ to whom does that little dirty hole 
belong ?” The musician answered, “ That is your and 
my house, where we are to live.” “ Where are voui 
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servants !” cried she. What do we want with ser- 
vants ?” said ha, you must do for yourself whatever is 
to be done. Now make the fire, and put on water and 
cook my supper, for I am very tired.” But the princess 
knew nothing of making fires and cooking, and the beggar 
was forced to help her. When they had eaten a very 
scanty meal they went to bed , but tlic musician called 
her up very early in the morning to clean the house 
Thus they lived for two days : and when they had eaten 
up all there was in the cottage, the man said, “ Wife, 
we can’t go on thus, spending money and earning nothing. 
You must learn to weave bad^ets ” Then he went out 
and cut willows aiid brought them home, and she began 
to weave ; but it made her fingers very sore. “ I see 
this work won’t do,” said he, “ try and spin ; perhaps 
you will do that hotter.” So she sat down and tried to 
spin ; but the threads cut her teiuh r fingers till the blood 
ran. “See now,” said the niufcician, “ you are good for 
nothing, you can do no work ; — what a bargain I have 
got I However, I’ll try and set iij> a <rade in fiots and 
pans, and you shall stand in the market and sell them ’ 

“ Alas !” sighed she, “ when I stand in the market and 
any of my father’s court pass by and see me there, how 
they will laugh at me !” 

But the beggar did not tare that , and said she 
must work, if she did not w ish to die of hunger At first 
the trade went well ; for many popple, seeing su(‘h a 
beautiful woman, went to buy’^ her wares, and paid their 
money without thinking of taking away the goods. 
They lived on this as long as it lasted, and then her 
husband brought a fresh lot of ware, and she sat herself 
down with it in the corner of the market ; but a drunken 
soldier soon came by, and rode his horse against her stall 
and broke all her goods into a thousand pieces Then 
she began to weep, and knew not what to do- Ah I 
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what will become of me !” said she ; “ what will my 
husband say ?” So she ran home and told him all 
“ Who would have thought you would have been so 
silly,” said he, “ as to put an earthenware stall in the 
corner of tbe market, where everybody passes ? — But 
let us have no more crying ; I see you are not fit for this 
sort of work : so I have been to the king’s palace, and 
asked if they did not want a kitchen-maid, and they have 
promised to take you, and there you will have plenty to 
eat.” 

Thus the princess became a kitchen-maid, and helped 
the cook to do all the dirtiest work ; she was allowed to 
carry home some of the moat that was left, and on this 
she and her husband lived. 

She had not been there long, before she heard that 
the king’s eldest son was passing by, going to be married ; 
and she went to one of the windows and looked out. 
Everything was ready, and all the pomp and splendour 
of the court was there. Then she thought with an 
aching heart on her own sad fate, and bitterly grieved 
for the pride and folly which had brought her so low. 
And the servants gave her some of the rich meats, which 
she put into her basket to take home. 

All on a sudden, as she was going out, in came the 
king’s son in golden clothes : and when he saw a beautiful 
woman at the door, he took her by the hand, and said 
she should be his partner in the dance : but she trembled 
for fear, for she saw that it was king Grisly-beard, who 
was making sport of her. However, he kept fast hold 
and led her in ; and the cover of the basket came off, so 
that the meats in it fell all about. Then every body 
laughed and jeered at her ; and she was so abashed that 
she wished herself a thousand feet deep in the earth. 
She sprang to the door to run away ; but on the ste{>i4 
king Grisly-beard overtook and brought her back, and 
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said, “ Fear me not ! I am the musician who has lived 
with you in the hut : I brought you there because I 
loved you. I am also the soldier who overset your stall. 
I have done all this only to cure you of pride, and to 
punish you for the ill-treatment you bestowed on me. 
Now all is over ; you have learnt wisdom, your faults 
are gone, and it is time to celebrate our marriage feast 
Then the chamberlains came and brought her the most 
beautiful robes : and her father and his whole court were 
there already, and congratulated her on her marriage. 
Joy was in every face. The feast was grand, and all 
were merry ; and 1 wish you and 1 had been of tbe party 



VIII 

SNOW DROP 

It was in the middle of winter, when the broad flakes of 
snow were falling around, that a certain queen sat work- 
ing at a window, the frame of which was made of fine 
black ebony ; and as she was looking out upon the snow, 
she pricked her finger, and three drops of blood f(‘ll upon 
it. Then she gazed thoughtfully upon the red drops 
which sprinkled the white snow, and said, Would that 
my little daughter may be as white as that snow, 
as red as the blood, and as black as the ebony window 
frame And so the little girl gn^w up : her skin was 
as white as snow, her cheeks as rosy as the blood, 
and her hair as black as ebony ; and she was called 
Snow-drop. 

But this queen died ; and the king soon married another 
wife, who was very beautiful, but so proud that she could 
not bear to think that any one could surpass her. She 
had a magical looking-glass, to which she used to go 
and gaze upon herself in it, and say, 

” Tell me, glass, tell me true f 
Of all the ladies in the land. 

Who is the fairest T tell me who T’* 

And the glass answered, 

'^Thou, queen, art tairest in the Und.*' 

as 
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But Snow-drop grow more and more beautiful; and 
when she was seven years old, she was as bright as the 
day, and fairer than the queen ht^rself. Then the glass 
one day answered the queen, when she went to consult it 
as usual, 

“ Thou, que^D, may’at fair and beauteous be. 

But Snow drop is lovelier far than thee I” 

When she heard this she turned pale with rage and envy ; 
and called to one of her servants and said, “ Take Snow- 
drop away into the wide wood, that 1 may never see lier 
more.’* Then the servant led her away ; but his heart 
melted when she begged him to spare her life, and he 
said, “I will not hurt thee, thou preMv child.” So he 
left her by herself ; and though he thought it most 
likely that the wild beasts would tear her in [lii ces, he 
felt as if a great weight were taken olT his heart when he 
had made up his mind not to kill her, but l^ave her to 
her fate. 

Then poor Snow-drop wandered along through the 
wood in great fear ; and the wild b(‘ast« roared about her, 
but none did her any harm. In the evening she came to 
a little cottage, and went in there to rest herself, for her 
little feet would carry her no further. Kvery thing was 
spruce and neat in the cottage : on the table was spread 
a white cloth, and there were se\en little plates with 
seven little loaves, and seven little glasses with wine in 
them ; and knives and forks laid iri order ; and by the 
wall stood seven little beds. I'hf'n as she was ver}^ 
hungry, she picked a little piec<' off each loaf, and drank 
a very little wine out of each class , and after that she 
thought she would lie dowi» and rest. So she tried all 
the little beds ; and one wab too long, and another was 
too short, till at last the seventh bUiled her ; and there 
she laid herself down and went to sleep. Presently in 
came the masters of the cottage, who were seven little 
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dwarfs that lived among the mountains, and dug and 
searched about for gold. They lighted up their seven 
lamps, and saw directly that all was not right. . The 
first said, “ Who has been sitting on my stool ?” The 
second, “ Who has boon eating off my plate ?” The 
third, “ Who has been picking my bread ?” The fourth, 
“ Who has been meddling with my spoon ?” The fifth, 
“ Who has been handling my fork ?” The sixth, “ Who 
has been cutting with my knife ?” The seventh, “ Who 
has been drinking my wine ?” Then the first looked round 
and said, “ Who has been lying on my bed ?” And the rest 
came running to him, and every one cried out that some- 
body had been upon his bed. But the seventh saw Snow- 
drop, and called all his brethren to come and see Lor ; and 
they cried out with wonder and astonishment, and brought 
their lamps to look at her, and said, “Good heavens ! what 
a lovely child she is !” And they were delighted to see 
her, and took care not to wake her ; and the seventh 
dwarf slept an hour with each of the other dwarfs in 
turn, till the night was gone. 

In the morning Snow-drop told them all her stt«ry ; 
and they pitied her, and said if she would keep all things 
in order, and cook and wash, and knit and spin for them, 
she might stay where she was, and they would take good 
care of her. Then they went out all day long to their 
work, seeking for gold and silver in the mountains ; and 
Snow-drop remained at home : and they warned her, and 
said, “ The queen will soon find out where you are, so 
take care and let no one in.” 

But the queen, now that she thought Snow-drop was 
dead, believed that she was certainly the hand.somest 
lady in the land ; and she went to her glass and said, 

“ 'iell me, gloss, tell me true ! 

Of all the ladies in the land. 

Who is fairest T tell me »ho T” 





SNOWDKOl’ 

lh( (Iw Ills UK (1 out with wonder and astonislmunt u i Ir tliui limpstf look it hi 
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And the glass answered, 

•* Thou, queen, art the fairest .n e!l th^s ’and ; 

But over the hills, m the greenwood sL* le 
Where the seven dwarfs their d^pelling L*ve made 
There Snow drop is hiding h'^r h ii i, t-ni she 
Is lovelier far, O queen, than e 

Then the queen was very much .Jtaj’tncd tor Lt- Is.ri^w 
that the glass always spoke the truth, and was 
the servant had betrayed her. And she eouLi not b ^ai to 
think that any one lived who was more b»Tutiful han 
she was , so she di&guibed herself as an old pedlar and 
went her way over the Luis to the place where the dwar;<i 
dwelt. Then she knocked at the door, and cried “ F'rc 
wares to soil!” Snow-drop looked out at the '..‘ndow, 
and said, “ Good-daj »,ood woman ; what have you to 
sell ” Good wares, lire wares,” said sbe ; “ 'ces and 
bobbins of all colours ” ” I will let the old lady in ; she 

seems to be a very good ,;ort of b(‘dy. thought dtiow- 
drop ; so -jho ran down and unbolt'^d the d'lor B.oss 
me !” .*id the old woman, ” how badly your j'-avs are 
laced 1 Let me lace them up with one oi my r"e now 
la< es ’ Snow-drop did not dream of a ly nr’'! n'of ; so 
she stood up before the old woman , but ahe s'^t wori 
so nimbly, and pulled the laco so tight, thai cnoA-dr p 
lost her breath, and Ml down as If ih' v«r» deid 
“There’s an end of all thy Kaety,” said tho spiteful 
queen, and went away home 

In the evening the seven dwa”iB reti ”P J , and i need 
not say how grieved they wf re tc see tbeir f<. ithful Snow- 
drop stretched upon the ground aiotionlebs, > i if tue 
were quite dead. However, they lifted her uj> nd when 
they found what was the matter, tney out tu i lac* ; and 
m a little time she began to breathe, end ion came to 
life again. Then they said, “The old wcaian was the 
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queen herself ; take care another time, and let no one in 
when we are away.” 

When the queen got home, ?he went straight to her 
glass, and spoke to it as usual ; but to her great surprise 
it still said, 

“ Thou, qu^en, art the faiiest in all this land ; 

But over the hills, in the greenwood shade, 

W here the seven dwarfs their dwelling have micle. 
There Snow dr<»r is hiding her head ; and she 
Ja lovelier far, O queen, than thee 

Then the blood ran cold in her heart with spite and 
malice to see that Snow-drop still lived ; and she dressed 
herself up again in a disguise, but very different from 
the one she wore before, and took with her a poisoned 
comb. When she reached the dwarfs’ cottage, she 
knocked at the door, and cried, “ Fine wares to sell I” 
but Snow-drop said, “ 1 dare not let any one in ” Then 
the queen said, “Only look at ray beautiful combs;” 
and gave her the poisoned one And it looked so pretty 
that she took it up and put it into her hair to try it , 
but the moment it touched her head the poison was so 
powerful that she fell down senseless. “ There you may 
lie,” said the queen, and went her way. But by good luck 
the dwarfs returned vv'^ry early that evening ; and when 
they saw Snow-drop lying on the ground, they thought 
what had happened, and soon found the poisoned comb 
And when they took it away, she recovered, and told 
them all that had jiassed : and they warned her once 
more not to open the door to any one 

Meantime the queen went home to her glass, and trem- 
bled with rage when she received exactly the same answer 
as before ; and she said, “ vSnow-drop shall die, if it costs 
me rriy life.” So she w^ent secretly into a chamber, and 
prepared a poisoned apple : the outside looked very rosy 
and tempting, but whoever tasted it was sure to die 
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Then she dressed herself up as a p^^asant’s wife, and 
travelled over the hills to the dwarfs’ cottage, and knocked 
at the door ; but Snow-drop put her hoad out of the 
window, and said, “ I dare not let any one in, for the 
dwarfs have told me not.” “ Do as you please,” said 
the old woman, “ but at any rate take thi*^ pretty apple ; 
I will make you a present of it.” “ No,” said Snow- 
drop, “ I dare not take it.” Yrni silly girl !” answered 
the other, “ what are you afmid of * do you think it is 
poisoned ? Come I do you eat one part, and I will eat 
the other.” Now the apple was so prepared that one 
Bide was good, though Iho other side was poisoned. Then 
Snow-drop was very much tempted to taste, for rlu' apple 
looked exceedingly nice; and when she saw the old 
woman eat, she could refrain no loiigf'r. But she had 
scarcely put the piece into her mouth, when she fell 
dowm dead upon the ground. “This time nothing will 
sav'o thee,” said the queen ; and -ho went home to her 
glass, and at last it said 

“ Thou, queen, art the fairest of hH the fair.** 

And thep her envious heart was gt id, and as happy as 
such a heart could be. 

When evening came, and tlie dwnrfs returned homo, 
they found Snow-drop lying on tlu' ground : no [wreath 
passed her lips, and they were afraid that she w^as quite 
dead. They lifted her up, and conibod her hair, and 
washed her face with wine and vvati^r ; but all was in vain, 
for the littl(i girl seemed quite dead. So they laid her 
down upon a bior, and all seven watched and bewailed 
her throe whole days ; and tlnm th(\v proposed to bury 
her : but her (*heeks were still rosv , and her fa«*e look(‘d 
just as it did while she was alive , so thov said, ‘‘ We will 
never bury her in the cold ground.” And they made a 
coffin of glass so that they might still look at her, and 
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wrote her name upon it, in golden letters, and that she 
was a king’s daughter. And the coffin was placed upon 
the hill, and one of the dwarfs always sat by it and 
watched. And the* birds of the air came too, and be- 
moaned Snow-drop :<£ret of all came an owl, and then a 
raven, but at last came a dove. 

And thus Snow-drop lay for a long, long time, and stiD 
only looked as though she were asleep ; for she was even 
now as white as snow, and as red as blood, and as black 
as ebony. At last a prince came and called at the 
dwarfs’ house ; and he saw Snow-drop, and read what 
was written in golden letters. Then he offered the dwarfs 
money, and earnestly prayed them to let him take her 
away ; but they said, “ We will not part with her for all 
the gold in the world.” At last, however, they had pity 
on him, and gave him the coffin : but the moment he 
lifted it up to carry it home with him, the piece of ai)ple 
fell from between her lips, and Snow-drop awoke, and 
said “ Where am I ?” And the prince answered, “ Thot 
art safe with me.” Then he told her all that had hap- 
pened, and said, “ I love you bettor than all the world : 
come with me to my father’s palace, and you shall be 
my wife.” And Snow-drop consented, and went home 
with the prince ; and everything was prepared with 
groat pomp and splendour for their wedding. 

To the feast was invited, among the rest, Snow-drop’s 
old enemy the queen , and as she was dressing herself in 
fine rich clothes, she looked in the glass and said, 

” Tell mo, glasn, tell me true I 
Of all the ladiea in the land, 

Who is fairest T toll me who T” 

And tho glass answered, 

“ Thou, lady, art loveliett here, I weon ; 

Bat loToUar far it tho no w> made qaooii !** 
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When she heard this, she started with rage ; but her 
envy and curiosity was so great, that she could not help 
Betting out to see the bride. And when she arrived, and 
saw that it was no other than Snow-drop, who, as she 
thought, had been dead a long while, she choked with 
passion, and fell ill and died ; but Snow-drop and the 
prince lived and reigned «appily over that land many, 
many years. 



IX 


THE LADY AND THE LION 

A MERCHANT, who had throe daughters, was once setting 
out upon a journey ; hut before he went he asked each 
daughter what gift ho should bring back for her. The 
eldest wished for pearls ; the second for jewels ; but the 
third said, “ Dear father, bring me a rose,” Now it was 
no easy task to find a rose, for it was the middle of winter ; 
yet, as she was the fairest daughter, and was very fond 
of flowers, her father said ho would try what he could do 
So he kissed all three, and bid them good-bye. And when 
the time came for his return, he had bought pearls and 
jewels for the two eldest, but he had sought everywhere 
in vain for the rose ; and when he went into any garden 
and inquired for such a thing, the people laughed at 
him, and asked him whether he thought roses grew 
in snow. This grieved him very much, for his third 
daughter was his dearest child ; and as he was journeying 
home, thinking what he should bring her, he came to a 
fine castle ; and around the castle was a garden, in half 
of which it appeared to be summer time, and in the other 
half winter. On one side the finest flowers were in full 
bloom^ and on the other everything looked desolate and 
buried In snow. “ A lucky hit !” said he as he called 
to his servant, and fold him to go to a beautiful bed of 
roses that was there, and bring him away one of the 
flowers. This done, they were riding away well pleased, 
when a fierce lion sprung up, and roared out, “ Whoever 
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dares to steal my rosea shall bo eaten up alive.” Then 
the uian said, “ I know not that the garden belonged to 
you ; can nothing save rny life ?” “ No 1” said the lion, 

“ nothing, unless you promise to give me whatever meets 
you first on your return home ; if you agree to this, I 
will give you your life, and the rose too for your daughter.” 
But the man was unwilling to do so, and said, “ It may 
be my youngest daughter, who loves me most, and always 
runs to meet me when I go home.” Then the servant 
was greatly frightened, and said, “ It may perhaps be 
only a cat or a dog.” And at last the man yielded with 
a heavy heart, and took tlm rose ; and promised the lion 
whatever should meet hijn first on his return. 

And as he came near home, it was his youngest and 
dearest daughter that mot him ; she came running and 
kissed him, and welcomed him home ; and when she saw 
that he had brought her the rose, she rejoiced still more. 
But her father began to be very melancholy, and to weep, 
saying, ” Alas ! my dearest child ! I have bought this 
flower dear, for I have {)romi.sed to give you to a wild 
lion, and when he has you, he will tear you in pieces, 
and eat you.” And he told her all that had happened ; 
and said she should not go, lot what would happen. 

But she comforted him, and said, “ Dear father, what 
you have promised must bo fulfilled ; I will go to the lion, 
and soothe him, that he may let me return again safe 
home.” , 

The next morning she asked the way she was to go, 
and took leave of her f.itht'r, and wont forth with a bold 
heart into the wood. But the lion was an enchanted 
prince, and by day he and all his court were lions, but 
in the evening they took their j»roper forms again. And 
when the lady came to the castle, he welcomed her so 
courteously that she cous(‘ated to marry him. The 
wedding- feast was held, and they lived happily together 
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a long time. The prince was only to be seen as soon as 
evening came, and then he hold his court ; but every 
morning he left his l^ide, and went away by himself, she 
knew not whither, tilf night came again. 

After some time he said to her, “ To-morrow there will 
be a great feast in your father’s house, for your oldest 
sister is to be married ; and, if you wish to go to visit 
her, my lions shall lead you thither.” Then she rejoiced 
much at the thoughts of seeing her father once more, 
and set out with the lions ; and every one was overjoyed 
to see her, for they had thought her dead long since. 
But she told them how happy she was ; and stayed till 
the feast was over, and then went back to the wood. 

Her second sister was soon after married ; and when 
she was invited to the wedding, she said to the prince, 
“ I will not go alone this time ; you must go with me.” 
But he would not, and said that would be a very hazardous 
thing, for if the least ray of the torch light should fall 
upon him, his enchantment would become still worse, 
for he should be changed mto a dove, and be obliged to 
wander about the world for seven long years. However, 
she gave him no rest, and said she would take care no 
light should fall upon him. So at last they set out to- 
gether, and took with them their little child too ; and 
she chose a large hall with thick walls, for him to sit in 
while the wedding torches were lighted ; but unluckily 
no one observed that there was a crack in the door. 
Then the wedding was held with great pomp ; but as the 
train came from the church, and passed with the torches 
before the hall, a very small ray of light fell upon the 
prince. In a moment he disappeared ; and when his 
wife came in, and sought him, she found only a white 
dove. Then he said to her, “ Seven years must I fly 
up and down over the face of the earth ; but every now 
and then I will let fall a white feather, that shaU show 
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you the way I am going ; follow it, and at last you may 
overtake and set me free.” 

This said, he flew out of the doqK« and she followed ; 
and every now and then a white feather fell, and showed 
her the way she was to journey. Thus she went roving 
on through the wide world, and looked neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, nor took any rest for seven 
years. Then she began to rejoice, and thought to her- 
self that the time was fast coming when all her troubles 
should cease ; yet repose was still far off : for one day 
as she was travelling on, she missed the white feather, 
and when she lifted up her eyes she could nowhere see 
the dove. “ Now,” thought she to herself, “ no human 
aid can be of use to me so she went to the sun, and 
said, “ Thou shinost everywhere, on the mountain’s top, 
and the valley’s depth : hast thou anywhere seen a white 
dove ?” “ No,” said the sun, ‘‘ I have not seen it ; but 

1 will give thee a casket — open it when thy hour 
of need conies.” So she thanked the sun, and wont on 
her way till eventide ; and when the moon arose, she 
cried imto it, and said, “ Thou shiniest through all the 
night, over field and grove : hast thou anywhere seen a 
white dove ?” “No,” said the moon, “1 cannot help 

thee ; but I will give thee an egg — break it when need 
comes.” Then she thanked the moon, and went on till 
the night-wind blew ; and she raised up ht'r voice to it, 
and said, “ Thou blowest through every tree and under 
every leaf : hast thou not seen the 'white dove 1 ’ ‘ No, 

said the night-wind ; “ but I will ask three other winds ; 
perhaps they have seen it.” Then the east wind and the 
west wind came, and said they too had not seen it , but 
the south wind said, “ I have seen the white dove ; he 
has fled to the Red Sea, rud is clnnged once more into a 
lion, for the seven years are passed away ; and there he 
is fighting with a dragon, and the dragon is an enchanted 
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princess, who seeks to separate him from you.” Then 
the night-wind said, “ I will give thee counsel : go to the 
Red Sea ; on the right shore stand many rods ; number 
them, and when thou comest to the eleventh, break it 
off and smite the dragon with it ; and so the lion will 
have the victory, and both of them will appear to you 
in their human forms. Then instantly set out with 
thy beloved prince, and journey home over sea and 
land.” 

So our poor wanderer went forth, and found all as the 
night-wind had said ; and she plucked the eleventh rod, 
and smote the dragon, and immediately the lion became 
a prince and the dragon a princess again. But she for- 
got the counsel which the night-wind had given ; and 
the false princess watched her opportunity, and took 
the prince by the arm, and carried him away. 

Thus the unfortunate traveller was again forsaken and 
forlorn ; but she took courage and said, “ As far as the 
wind blows, and so long as the cock crows, I will journey 
on till I find him once again.” She went on for a long 
long way, till .at length she came to the castle whither 
the princess had carried the prince ; and there was a feast 
prepared, and she heard that the wedding was about to 
be held. “ Heaven aid me now I” said she ; and she took 
the casket that the sun had given her, and found that 
within it lay a dress as dazzling as the sun itself. So 
shffe put it on, and went into the palace ; and all the people 
gazed upon her ; and the dress pleased the bride so much 
that she asked whether it was to be sold : ” Not for gold 
and silver,” answered she; “but for flesh and blood.” 
The princess asked what she meant ; and she said, “ Let 
me speak with the bridegroom this night in his chamber, 
and I will give thee the dress.” At last the princess 
agreed ; but she told her chamberlain to give the prince 
a sleeping-draught, that he might not hear or see her. 
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When evening came, and the prince had fallen asleep, 
she was led into his chamber, and she sat herself down 
at his feet and said, “ I have followed thee seven years ; 
I have been to the sun. the moon, and the night-wind, 
to seek thee ; and at last 1 ha ve helped thee to over- 
come the dragon. Wilt thou then forget me quite 
But the prince slept so soundly that her voice only passed 
over him, and seemed like the murmuring of the wind 
among the fir-trees. 

Then she was led away, and forced to give up the 
golden dress ; and when she saw that there was no help 
for her, she went out into a meadow and sat herst^lf down 
and wept. But as she sat she bethought herst'lf of the 
egg that the moon had given her ; and when she broke it, 
there ran out a hen and twelve chickc^ris of pure gold, 
that played about, and then nestled under the old one’s 
wings, so as to form the most beautiful sight in the world. 
And she rose up, and drove them before her till the bride 
saw them from her window, and was so please d that she 
came forth, and asked her if she would sell the brood. 
“ Not for gold or silver ; but fur Hesh and blood : let me 
again this evening speak with the bridegroom in his 
chamber.” 

Then the princess thought to betray her as before, and 
agreed to what she asked ; but when the prince W(mt to 
his chamber, he asked the chamberlain why the wind had 
murmured so in the night. And, the chamberlain told 
him all ; how ho had gi\en him a sleeping-draught, and 
a poor maiden had come and spoken to him in his chamber, 
and was to come again that night. Then the prince took 
care to throw away the sleeping-draught ; and when she 
came and began again to tell him wdiat woes had be- 
fallen her, and how faithful and true to him she had 
been, he knew his beloved wife’s voice, and sprung up, 
and said, “ You have aw’akened me as from a dream , 
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for the strange princess had thrown a speU around me, 
so that I had altogether forgotten you : but heaven hath 
sent you to me in a lucky hour.” 

And they stole away out of the palace by night secretly 
(for they feared the princess), and journeyed home ; 
and there they found their child, now grown comely 
and fair, and lived happily together to the end of 
their days. 



X 

THE KINO OP THE GOLDEN MOUNTAIN 

A CERTAIN merchant had two children, a son and daughter, 
both very young, and scarcely able to run alone. He 
had two riclily laden ships then making a voyage upon 
the seas, in which he had embarked all his property, in 
the hope of making great gains, when the news came 
that they were lost. Thus from beung a rich man he 
became very poor, so that nothing was left him but one 
small [)lot of land ; and, to relieve his mind a little of his 
trouble, ho often went out to walk there. 

One day, as ho was roving along, a little rough-looking 
dwarf stood before hitn, and asked him why he was so 
sorrowful, atid what it was that he took so deeply to heart. 
B\jt the merchant replied, “ If you could do me any good, 
I would tell you.” “ Who knows but I may said the 
Jittlo man ; “ tell me what is the matter, and perhaps 1 
can be of some service.” Then the merchant told him 
liow all his wealth was gone to the bottom of the sea, and 
how he had nothing left except that little plot of land 
Oh * trouble not yourself about that,” said the dwarf ; 
“ only promise to bring me here, twelve years hence, 
whatevfT meets you first on your return homo, and I 
will give you as much gold as you please.” The mer- 
chant tnought this was no great request ; that it would 
most likt*ly be his dog, or sometlnng of that sort, but 
forgot his little child : so he agreed to the bargain, and 
signed and sealed the engagement to do what was required. 
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But as he drew near home, his little boy was so pleased 
to see him, that he crept behind him and laid fast hold 
of his legs. Then the father started with fear, and saw 
what it was that he had bound himself to do ; but as no 
gold was come, he consoled himself by thinking that it 
was only a joke that the dwarf was playing him. 

About a month afterwards he went upstairs into an 
old lumber-room to look for some old iron, that he might 
sell it and raise a little money ; and there he saw a large 
pile of gold lying on the door. At the sight of this he 
was greatly delighted, went into trade again, and became 
a greater merchant than before. 

Meantime his son grew up, and as the end of the twelve 
years drew near, the merchant became very anxious and 
thoughtful ; so that care and sorrow were written upon 
his face. The son one day asked what was the matter : 
but his father refused to tell for some time ; at last, 
however, he said that he had, without knowing it, sold 
him to a little ugly-looking dwarf for a great quantity of 
gold : and that the twelve years were coming round when 
he must perform his agreement. Then the son said, 
“ Father, give yourself very little trouble about that ; 
depend upon it I shall be too much for the little man.” 

When the time came, they went out together to the 
appointed place ; and the son drew a circle on the ground, 
and set himself and his father in the middle. I'he little 
dwarf soon came, and said to the merchant, “ Have you 
brought me what you promised ?” The old man was 
silent, but his son answered, ” What do you want here 1” 
The dwarf said, “ 1 come to talk with your father, not 
with you.” ” You have deceived and betrayed my 
father,” said the son ; “ give him up his bond.” ” No,” 
replied the other, ” I will not yield up my rights.” Upon 
this a long dispute arose ; and at last it was agreed that 
the son should be put into an open boat, that lay on the 
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Bide of a piece of water hard by, and that the father 
should push him of! with his own hand ; so that he should 
be turned adrift. Then he took leave of his father, and 
set himself in the boat ; and as it was pushed oS it heaved, 
and fell on one side into the water ; so the merchant 
thought that his son was lost, and went home very 
sorrowful. 

But the boat went safely on, and did not sink ; and 
the young man sat securely within, till at length it ran 
ashore upon an unknown land. As he jumped upon the 
shore, he saw before him a beautiful castle, but empty 
and desolate wi< hm, for it was enchanted. At last, how- 
ever, he found a white snake in one of the chambers. 

Now the white snake was an enchanted princess ; and 
she rejoiced greatly to see him, and said, “ Art thou at 
last come to be my deliverer ? Twelve long years have 
I waited for thee, for thou alone canst save me. This 
night twelve men will come : their faces will be black, 
and they will be hung round with chains. They will ask 
what thou dost here ; but be silent, give no answer, and 
let them do what they will — beat and torment thee. 
Suffer all, only speak not a word ; and at twelve o’clock 
they must depart. The second night twelve others will 
come ; and the third night twenty-four, who will even 
cut off thy head ; but at the twelfth hour of that night 
their power is gone, and I shall be free, and will come 
and bring thee the water of life, and will wash thee with 
it, and restore thee to life and health.” And all came to 
pass as she had said ; the merchant’s son spoke not a 
word, and the third night the princess appeared, and fell 
on his neck and kissed him ; joy and gladness burst forth 
throughout the castle ; the wedding was celebrated, and 
he was kmg of the Golden iMountam. 

They lived together very happily, and the queen had 
a Bon. Eight years had passed over their heads when 
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the king thought of his father : and his heart was moved, 
and he longed to see him once again. But the queen 
opposed his going, and said, “ I know well that misfor- 
tunes will come.” However, he gave her no rest till she 
consented. At hi6 departure she presented him with a 
wishing-ring, and said, “ Take this ring, and put it on 
your finger ; whatever you wish it will bring you : only 
promise that you will not make use of it to bring me 
hence to your father’s.” Then he promised what she 
asked, and put the ring on his finger, and wished himself 
near the town where his father lived. He found himself 
at the gates in a moment ; but the guards would not lot 
him enter because he was so strangely clad. So he went 
up to a neighbouring mountain where a shepherd dwelt, 
and borrowed his old frock, and thus passed unobserved 
into the town. When he came to his father’s house, he 
said he was his son ; but the merchant would not believe 
him, and said he had had but one son, who he knew was 
long since dead ; and as he was only dressed like a poor 
shepherd, he would not even offer him anything to eat. 
The king, hpwovor, persisted that he was his son, and 
said, ” Is there no mark by which you would know if I 
am really your sou ?” ” Yes,” observed his mother, 

“ our son has a mark like a raspberry under the right 
arm.” Then he showed them the mark, and they were 
satisfied that what he had said was true. He next told 
them how he was king of the Golden Mountain, and was 
married to a princess, and had a son seven years old. 
But the merchant said, “ That can never be true ; he 
must be a fine king truly who travels about in a shep- 
herd’s frock.” At this the son was very angry ; and, 
forgetting his promise, turned his ring, and wished for 
his queep and son. In an instant they stood before him 
but the queen wept, and said he had broken his word, 
and misfortune would follow. He did all he could to 
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Boothe her, and she at last appeared to be appeased ; but 
she was not so in reality, and only meditated how she 
should take her revenge. 

One day he took her to walk withliim out of the town, 
and showed her the spot where the boat was turned adrift 
upon the wide waters. Then he sat himself down, and 
said, “ I am very much tired ; sit by me, I will rest my 
head in your lap, and sleep a while.” As soon as he had 
fallen asleep, however, she drew the ring from his finger, 
and crept softly away, and wished herself and her son 
at home in their kingdom. And when the king awoke, 
he found himself alone, and saw that the ring was gone 
from his finger. “ I can never return to my father’s 
house,” said he ; “ they would say I am a sorcerer : I 
will journey forth into the world till I come again to my 
kingdom,” 

So saying, he set out and travelled till he came to a 
mountain, where three giants were shoring their inheri- 
tance ; and as they saw him pass, they cried out and said, 
“ IJttle men have sharp wits ; he shall divide the in- 
heritance between us.” Now it consisted of a sword that 
cut off an enemy’s head whenever the wearer gave the 
words ” Heads off I” — a cloak that made the owmor in- 
visible, or gave him any form ho pleased ; and a pair of 
boots that transported the person who put them on 
wherever he wished. The king said they must first let 
him try those wonderful things, that he might know how 
to set a value upon them. Then they gave him the cloak, 
and he whshed himself a fly, and in a moment he was a 
fly. ” The cloak is very well,” said he ; ” now give me 
the sword.” “ No,” said they, “ not unless you promise 
not to say ‘ Heads off 1’ for if you do, we are all dead 
men.” So they gave it him on condition that he tried 
its virtue only on a tree. He next asked for the boots 
also ; and the moment he had all three in his possession 
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he wished himself at the Golden Mountain ; and there he 
was in an instant. So the giants were left behind with 
no inheritance to divide or quarrel about. 

As he came near to the castle he heard the sound of 
merry music ; and" the people around told him that his 
queen was about to celebrate her mari;iage with another 
prince. Then he threw his cloak around him, and passed^ 
through the castle, and placed himself by the side of his 
queen, where no one saw him. But when anything to 
eat was put upon her plate, he took it away and ate it 
himself ; and when a glass of wine was handf'd to her, he 
took and drank it : and thus, though they kept on serving 
her with meat and drink, her plate continued always 
empty. 

Upon this, fear and remorse came over her, and she 
went into her chamber and wept ; and he followed her 
there. “ Alas I” said she to herself, “ did not my de- 
liverer come ? why then doth enchantment still surround 
me 

“ Thou traitress I” said he, “ thy deliverer indeed came, 
and now is near thee : has he deserved this of thee ?” 
And he went out and dismissed the company, and said 
the wedding was at an end, for that he was returned to 
his kingdom : but the princes and nobles and counsellors 
mocked at him. However, he would enter into no parley 
with them, but only demanded whether they would depart 
in peace, or not. Then they turned and tried to seize 
him ; but he drew his sword, and, with a word, the 
traitors’ heads foil before him ; and he was once more 
king of the Golden Mountain. 



XI 

LITTLE RED BIDING HOOD 

There was once a sweet little girl whom everybody that 
looked upon loved, but most of all her grandmother, who 
felt she could never bestow too much upon her She 
once gave her a little riding hood of red velvet, and it 
Buitc'd her so wrlJ that she would wear nothing else so 
the child was always called Little Red Rulmg-llood 
Her mother said to her one day, ‘'Come Little Red Riding- 
Hood, nt*re is a nice fresh baked cake, and a bottle of 
wine , carry it to your grandrriother , she has been ill, 
and IS still weak , thc^refore, it will do her good Set off 
before^ it bee ornes warm, and go like a gocxl child , w«i.lk 
btoadily and do not run about, else you will fall and break 
the glass, and grandmother will lose her wine And when 
you go into her room, do not forgtjt to say, ‘ Good-morn- 
iijg ’ bc'fore you begin to look about 

“ I will mind all you say, mother,” returned Little 
Red Riding-Hood, and promised it very faithfully Now 
the grandmother lived beyond in^ the wood, half a mile 
from the village, and when the child came into the wood, 
the first thing she met was a wolf , but not knowing what 
a wicked creature he was, she felt no fear of him. ” Good- 
morning, Red Riding-Hood,” said he ” Thank you, 
wolf ” “ Where are you going so early “ To my 

grandmother,” ” What are you carrying in your apron 
‘‘ Cake and wine We baked yesterday, and 1 take some- 
thing to strengthen my grandmother, who has been sick ” 
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“ Where does she live. Red Riding-Hood ?” ” About a 

quarter of a mile further In the' wood, under the three 
large oaks, stands her cottage, with a nut-hedge round 
it ; you will soon find it,” said Red Riding-Hood. The 
wolf thought to himself, “ A tender young thing, nice 
and fat too ; she will taste better than the old woman , 
but, if you manage well, you may dine off both.” So he 
kept by the side of Red Riding-Hood for a little while ; 
then he said, “ Look at the pretty flowers that grow 
about. I do not think you see them at all, or hear the 
birds singing so beautifully ; you go along as if you were 
going to school, and do not enjoy yourself in the wood.” 
Red Riding-Hood began to look around, and when she 
saw how the sunbeams streamed and danced throtigh the 
branches of the trees, and the numbers of flowers that 
grew around, she thought, “ I might as well take my 
grandmother a nosegay ; it would please her, and it is 
still so early that I have plenty of time.” So she left 
the path, and wandered first one way, then another, 
gathering flowers, always thinking that one she saw was 
finer than thut she had plucked ; so that she insensibly 
plunged deeper into the wood. The wolf, however, went 
straight to the grandmother’s house, and knocked at the 
door. “Who is there?” “Little Rod lliding-Hood, 
who brings you some cake and wine ; open the door.” 
“ Press the latch,” said the grandmother ; “ I am too 
weak, and cannot rise.” The wolf obeyed, the door 
sprang open, and he- entered ; then, without saying a 
word, he went to the bedside, and swallowed up the 
grandmother ; after which, he put on her dress and her 
cap, laid himself on her bod, and drew the curtain. 

Red Riding-Hood in the meantime continued to run 
about gathering flowers, until she could carry no more. 
Then remembering her grandmother, she again pursued 
her way. Upon coming to the cottage, she wondered at 
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the door being open, and when she entered the room, it 
all seemed so strange to her that she said to herself, 
“ What can be the reason that I feel so oddly to-day ? 
I am generally so happy to come to grandmother.” 
However, she did not forget to say, “ Good-niorningv 
grandmother”; but received no answer, so she went 
towards the bed, drew aside the curtain, and there lay 
the grandmother ; but she had pulled her cap over her 
eyes, and looked very unlike herself. “ Oh ! grand- 
mother, what large ears you have I” said the child. 
“ The better to hear you.” “ Oh ! grandmother, what 
large eyes 3^ou have !” “ The better to see you.” “ Oh 1 

grandmother, what large hands ' you have!” “The 
better to lay hold of you.” “ Jiut, graiidmothf'r, what 
a horrible large mouth you have !” “ 'I he better to eat 

you'.” The words wore hardly spoken before the wolf 
made a spring out of bed, and seized and swallowed poor 
Little He'd HKliiig-llood. 

When the wolf had ajipeased his appetite, he again laid 
hitu.self in bed, fell asleep, and began to snore tremen- 
dously. A huntsman, at this moment, happened to pass 
the cottage, and said to himself, “ How the old woman 
8n<»res 1 1 must see if something is not the matter.” 

He entered the room, and when he came to the bed, saw 
the wolf l\ ing. “ Oh 1 you old sinner I” said he, “do I 
find you here ? I have been long looking for you.” 
He took aim at the creature witluhis gun ; but just then 
it occurred to him that the wolf might have swallowed 
the grandmother, and that she might be saved ; so he 
took a pair of 8cis.«or8, and cut ofien the wolf while he 
slept. When he had made a small opening, he saw Little 
Red Riding-Hood, and, in another moment, the child 
sprang out, exclaiming, “ Oh ! how frightened I have 
been, it was so dark inside the wolf 1” Then came the 
grandmother out alive, although she could scarcely 
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breathe. Red Riding-Hood ran quickly for some large 
stones, and they filled the wolf quite full of them, and 
when he awoke, he thought to spring from the bed, but 
the stones were too heavy, and he sank down again quite 
dead. All three were now very happy ; the huntsman 
skinned the wolf and went away ; the grandmother ate 
the cake and drank the wine brought by Red Riding- 
Hood, and felt herself better ; but Little Red Riding- 
Hood said to herself, “ I will never agajn, all my life, 
stray from the path and rub about the wood, when my 
mother forbids me.” It is added, that some time after- 
wards, when Red Riding-Hood had again an errand to 
her grandmother, and was carrying her a cake, another 
wolf met her, and wished to draw her from the right way ; 
but she was on her guard, hastened to her grandmother, 
and told her she had met a wolf on the way, that she had 
wished him good-day, but he looked so savagely at her 
that she was certain, if they had not met on the public 
road, he would have devoured her. “ Come,” said the 
grandmother, “ we will, fasten the door, that he may not 
come in.” Shortly after, there was a knock, and they 
heard the wolf say, “ Grandmother, open to Little Red 
Riding-Hood, who brings you some cake.” They, how- 
ever, were silent, and did not open the door ; therefore, 
the wolf, after creeping several times round the house, 
sprang, at last, upon the roof, in order to wait until 
Little Red Riding-Hood returned home in the evening, 
intending to slip after her, and devour her in the dark ; 
but the grandmother suspected his intention, and re- 
solved accordingly. Before the house stood a large 
stone trough. She said to the child, “ Red Riding-Hood, 
take your pail ; yesterday I cooked sausages ; bring the 
water in which they were boiled and pour it into the 
trough.” Red Riding-Hood brought so much that the 
stone trough was filled, and the odour of the sausage 
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ascended to the wolf on the roof, who snuffed and peeped, 
and at last, stretched out his neck so far that he lost his 
footing and began to slip : once on the slide, he could not 
stop ; so he slipped completely into the great trough and 
was drowned. Red Riding-Hood then went on her way 
merrily, and met with nothing else to hurt her before she 
got home again. 



Xll 

THE GOLDEN GOOSE 

There was a man who had three sons. The youngest 
was called Dumniling, and was on all occasions dc^spisc'd 
and ill-treated by the whole family. It happened that 
the eldest took it into his head one day to go into the 
wood to cut fuel ; and his mother gave him a dt'lioious 
pasty and a bottle of wine to take with him, that he 
might refresh himself at his work. As he went into the 
wood, a little old man bid him good -day, and said, “ Oivo 
me a little piece of meat from your plate, and.a little wine 
out of your bottle ; I am very hungry and thirsty.*^ But 
this clever young man said, “ Give you my meat and 
wine I No, I'thank you ; I should not have enough left 
for myself and away he went. He soon began to cut 
down a tree ; but he had not worked long before he rriissed 
his stroke, and cut himself, and was obliged to go home 
to have the wound dressed. Now it was the little old 
man that caused him this mischief. 

Next went out the second son to work ; and his mother 
gave him too a pasty and a bottle of wine. And the 
same little old man met him also, and asked him for 
something to eat and drink. But he too thought himself 
vastly clever, and said, “ Whatever you get, I shall lose ; 
BO go your way I” The little man took care that he 
should have his reward ; and the second stroke that he 
aimed against a tree, hit him on the leg ; so that he too 
was forced to go home. 
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Then Dnmmling said, “ Father, I should like to go and 
out wood too.” But his father answered, “ Your brothers 
have both lamed themselves ; you had bettor stay at 
home, for you know nothing of the bhsiness.” But 
Dumraling was very pressing ; and'at last his father said, 
“ Go your way ; you will be wiser when you have suffered 
for your folly.” And his mother gave him only some 
dry bread, and a bottle of sour beer ; but when he went 
into the wood, he met the little old man, who said, 
” Give me some meat and drink, for I am very hungry 
and thirsty.” Dummling said, “ I have only dry bread 
and sour boor ; if that will suit you, we will sit down and 
eat it together.” So they sat down, and when the lad 
pulled out his bread behold it was turned into a capital 
pasty, and his sour beer became delightful wine. They 
ate and drank heartily ; and when they had done, the 
little man said, “ As you have a kind heart, and have 
been willing to' share everything with me, I will send a 
blessing upon you. There stands an old tree, cut it 
down, and you will find something at the root.” Then 
he took his leave, and wont his way. 

Dummling sot to work, and cut down the tree ; and 
when it fell, he found in a hollow under the roots a goose 
with feathers of pure gold. He took it up, and went on 
to an inn, w’here he proposed to sleep for the night. The 
landlord had three daughters ; and when they saw the 
goose, they were very curious to examine what this 
wonderful bird could be, and wislied very much to pluck 
one of the feathers of its tail. At last the oldest said, 

“ I must and will have a feather.” So she waited till 
his back was turned, and then seized the goose by the 
wing ; but to her great surprise there she stuck, for 
neither hand nor finger could she get away again. Pre- 
sently in came the second sister, and thought to have a 
feather too ; but the moment she touched her sister, their* 
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she too hung fast. At last came the third, and wanted a 
feather ; but the other two cried out, “ Keep away I for 
heaven’s sake, keep away 1” However, she did not 
understand what they meant. “ If they are there,” 
thought she, I may as well be there too.” So she went 
Up to them ; but the moment she touched her sisters she 
stuck fast, and hung to the goose as they did. And so 
they kept company with the goose all night. 

The next morning Dummling carried off the goose 
under his arm, and took no notice of the three girls, 
but went out with them sticking fast behind ; and 
wherever he travelled, they too were obliged to follow, 
whether they would or no, as fast as their legs could 
carry them. 

In the middle of a field the parson met them ; and 
when he saw the train, he said, “ Are you not ashamed 
of yourselves, you bold girls, to run after the young man 
% that way over the fields ? is that proper behaviour ?” 
Then he took the youngest by the hand to lead her away ; 
but the moment he touched her he too hung fast, and 
fc^lowed in the (rain. Presently up came the clerk ; and 
when he saw his master the parson running after the 
three girls, he wondered greatly, and said, “ Hollo 1 
hollo ! your reverence 1 whither so fast ? there is a chris- 
tening to-day.” Then he ran up, and took him by the 
gown, and in a moment he was fast too. As the five 
were thus trudging along, one behind another, they met 
two labourers with their mattocks coming from work ; 
and the parson cried out to them to set him free. But 
scarcely had they touched him, when they too fell into 
the ranks, and so made seven, all running after Dummling 
and his goose. 

At last they arrived at a city, where reigned a king 
who had an only daughter. The princess was of so 
thoughtful and serious a turn of mind that no one could 
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make her laugh ; and the king had proclaimed to all the 
world, that whoever could m^ake her laugh should have 
her for his wife. When the young man heard this, he 
went to her with his goose and all its train ; and as soon 
as she saw the seveh all hanging together, and running 
about, treading on each other’s heels, she could not help 
bursting into a long and loud laugh. Then Dummling 
claimed her for his wife ; the wedding was celebrated, 
and he was heir to the kingdom, and lived long and 
happily with his wife. 



XIII 

HANSEL AND GRETTEL 

ETansei. one day took his sister Grettel by the hand, 
and said, “ Since our poor mother died we have had no 
happy days ; for our new mother beats us all day long, 
and when we go near her, she pushes us away. VVe have 
nothing but hard crusts to eat ; and the little dog that 
lies by the fire is better off than we ; for he soinotiines 
has a nice piece of meat thrown to him. Heaven have 
mercy upon us 1 O if our poor mother know how we 
are used ! Come, we will go and travel over the wide 
world.’’ They wont the whole day walking over the 
fields, till in the evening they came to a great wood ; 
and then they were so tired and hungry that they sat 
down in a hollow tree and weQt to sleep. 

In the morning when they awoke, the sun had risen 
high above the trees, and shone warm upon the hollow 
tree. Then Hansel said, “ Sister, I am very thirsty • 
if I could find a brook, I would go and drink, and fetch 
you some water too. Listen, I think 1 hear the sound 
of one.” Then Hansel rose up and took Grettel by the 
hand and went in search of the brook. But their cruel 
step-mother was a fairy, and had followed them into the 
wood to work thorn mischief : and when they had found 
a brook that ran sparkling over the pebbles, Hansel 
wanted to^rink; but Grettel thought she hoard the 
brook, as it babbled along, say, ” Whoever drinks here 
will be turned into a tiger.” Then she cried out, “ Ah, 
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brother ! do not drink, or you will be turned into a wild 
beast and tear me to pieces.” Then Hansel yielded, 
although he was parched with thirst. “ I will wait,” 
said he, “ for the next brook/^ But when they came to 
the next, Grettel listened again, and thought she heard, 
“ Whoever drinks here will become a wolf.” Then she 
cried out, Brother, brother, do not drink, or you will 
become a wolf and eat me.” So he did not drink, but 
said, “ I will wait for the next brook ; there I must drink, 
say what you will, I am so thirsty.” 

As they came to the third brook, Grettel listened, and 
heard, “ Whoever drinks here will become a fawn.” 
“ Ah, brother !” said she, “ do not drink, or you will be 
turned into a fawn and run away from me.” But Hansel 
had already stooped down upon his knees, and the 
moment he put his lips into the water he was turned 
into a fawn. 

Grettel wept bitterly over the poor creature, and the 
tears too rolk^d down his eyes as he laid himself beside 
her. Then she said, “ Rest in peace, dear fawn, I will 
never, never leave thee.” So she took off her golden 
necklace and put it round his neck, and plucked some 
rushes and plaited them into a soft string to fasten to it ; 
and led the poor little thing by her side further into the 
wood. 

After they had travelled a long way, they came at 
last to a little cottage ; and Grettel, having looked in 
and seen that it was quite empty, thought to herself, 
“ We can stay and live here.” Then she went and 
gathered leaves and moss to make a soft bed for the fawn : 
and every morning she went out and plucked nuts, roots, 
and berries for herself, and sweet shrubs and tender 
grass for her companion ; and it ate out of her hand, and 
was pleased, and played and frisked about her. In the 
evening, when Grettel was tired, and had said her prayers, 
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she laid her head upon the fawn for her pillow, and 
slept : and if poor Hansel could but have his right form 
again, they thought they should lead a very happy life. 

They lived thus a long while in the wood by themselves, 
till it chanced that the king of that country came to hold 
a great hunt there. And when the fawn heard all around 
the echoing of the horns, and the baying of the dogs, 
and the merry shouts of the huntsmen, he wished very 
much to go and see what was going on. “ Ah, sister, 
sister !” said ho, “ let me go out into the wood, I can stay 
no longer.” And he begged so long, that she at last 
agreed to let him go. “ But,” said she, “ be sure to come 
to me in the evening ; I shall shut up the door to keep out 
thO'O wild huntsmen; and if you tap at it, and say, 
‘ iSister, let me in,* I shall know you ; but if you don’t 
speak, I shall keep the door fast.” Then away sprang 
the fawn, and frisked and bounded along in the o})en 
air. The king and his huntsmen saw the beautiful 
creature, and followed but could not overtake him ; for 
when they thought they were sure of their prize, he sprang 
over the boshes and was out of sight in a moment. 

As it grew dark he cafne running home to the hut, and 
tapped, and said ” Sister, sister, let me in.” Then she 
opened the little door, and in he jumped and slept soundly 
all night on his soft bed. 

Next morning the hunt began again ; and when he 
heard the huntsmen’s horns, he said, Sister, open the 
door for me, I must go again.” Then she let him out, 
and said, “Come back in the evening, and remember 
what you are to say.” When the king and the hunts- 
men saw the fawn with the golden collar again, they gave 
him chase ; but he was too quick for them. The chase 
lasteil the whole day ; but at last the huntsmen nearly 
surrounded him, and one of them wounded him in the 
foot, so that he became sadly lame and could hardly 
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crawl home. The man who had wounded him followed 
close behind, and hid himself, and heard the little fawn 
say, “ Sister, sister, let me in upon which the door 
opened and soon shut again. The huntsman marked 
all well, and went to the king and told him what he had 
seen and heard ; then the king said, “ To-morrow we 
will have another chase.” 

Grettel was very much frightened when she saw that 
her dear little fawn was wounded ; but she washed the 
blood away and put some healing herbs on it, and said, 
“ Now go to bed, dear fawn, and you will soon be well 
again.” The wound was so small, that in the morning 
there was nothing to be seen of it ; and when the horn 
blew, the little creature said, “ I can’t stay here, I must 
go and look on ; I will take care that none of them shall 
catch me.” But Grettel said, “ 1 am sure they will kill 
you this time, I will not let you go.” “ I shall die of 
vexation,” answered he, “ if you keep me here : when I 
hear the horns, I feel as if I could fly.” Then Grettel 
was forced to lot him go ; so she opened the door with a 
heavy heart, and he bounded out gaily into the wood. 

When the king saw him he said to his huntsman, 
“ Now chase him all day long till you catch him ; but 
let none of you do him any harm.” The sun set, how- 
ever, without their being able to overtake him, and the 
king called away the huntsmen, and said to the one 
who had watched, “ Now come and show me the little 
hut.” So they went to the door and tapv ed, and said, 
“ Sister, sister, let me in.” Then the door opened and 
the king went in, and there stood a maiden more lovely 
than any he had ever seen. Grettel was frightened to 
see that it was not her fawn, but a king with a golden 
crown that was come into her hut : however, he spoke 
kindly to her, and took her hand, and said, “ Will you 
come with me to my castle and be my wife 1” “ Yes,” 
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said the maiden ; “ but my fawn must go with me, I 
cannot part with that,” “ Well,” said the king, “ he 
shall come and live with you all your life, and want for 
nothing.” Just at that moment in sprung the little 
fawn ; and his sister tied the string to his neck, and they 
left the hut in the wood together. 

Then the king took Grettel to his palace, and celebrated 
the marriage in great state. And she told the king all 
her story ; and he sent for the fairy and punished her ; 
and the fawn was changed into Hansel again, and he 
and his sister loved one another, and lived happily 
together all their days. 



XIV 

THE GIANT WITH THE THREE GOLDEN HAIRS 

There was once a poor man who had an only son born 
to him. The child was born under a lucky star ; and 
those who told his fortune said that in his fourteenth 
year he would marry the king’s daughter. It so hap- 
pened that the king of that land soon after the child’s 
birth passed through the village in disguise, and asked 
whether there was any nows. “ Yes,” said the people, 
a child has just been born, that they say is to be a 
lucky one, and when he is fourteen years old, he is fated 
to marry the king’s daughter,” This did not please the 
king ; so he went to the poor child’s parents and asked 
them whether they would sell him their son ? “No,” 

said they ; but the stranger bogged very hard and offered 
a great deal of money, and they had scarcely bread to 
eat, so at last they consented, thinking to themselves, 
he is a luck’s child, he can come to no harm. 

The king took the child, put it into a box, and rode 
away ; but when he came to a deep strea/u, he threw it 
into the current, and said to himself, “ That young gentle- 
man will never be my daughter’s husband.” The box, 
however, floated down the stream ; some kind spirit 
watched over it so that no water reached the child, and 
at last about two miles from the king’s capital it stopped 
at the dam of a mill. The miller soon saw it, and took 
a long pole, and drew it towards the shore, and finding it 
heavy, thought there was gold inside ; but when he 
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opened it, he found a pretty little boy, that smiled upon 
him merrily. Now the miller and his wife had no children, 
and therefore rejoiced to see the prize, saying, “ Heaven 
has sent it to us so they treated it very kindly, and 
brought it up with such care that everyone admired and 
loved it. 

About thirteen years passed over their heads, when the 
king came by accident to the mill, and asked the miller 
if that was his son. “ No,” said he, “ I found him when 
a babe in a box in the mill-dam.” “ How long ago ?” 
asked the king. “ Some thirteen years,” replied the 
miller. “ He is a fine fellow,” said the king, “ can you 
spare him to carry a letter to the queen ? it will please 
me very much, and I will give him two pieces of gold for 
his trouble.” “ As your majesty pleases,” answered the 
miUer. 

Now the king had soon guessed that this was the child 
whom he had tried to drown ; and he wrote a letter by 
him to the queen, saying, “ As soon as the bearer of this 
arrives, let him be killed and immediately buried, so 
that all may be over before I return.” 

The young man set out with this letter, but missed his 
way, and came in the evening to a dark wood. Through 
the gloom he perceived a light at a distance, towards 
which ho directed his course, and found that it proceeded 
from a little cottage. There was no one within except 
an old woman, who was frightened at seeing him, and 
said, “ Why do you come hither, and whither are you 
going ?” “ I am going to the queen, to whom I was to 

have delivered a letter ; but I lost have my way, and shall 
be glad if you will give me a night’s rest.” “ Yon are 
ver/ unlucky,” said she, “ for this is a robber’s hut, and 
if the band returns while you are here it may be worse 
for you.” “ I am so tired, however,” replied he, “ that 
I must take my chance, for I can go no further :” so he 
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laid the letter on the table, stretched himself out upon a 
bench, and fell asleep. 

When the robbers came home and saw him, they asked 
the old woman who the strange lad was. “ I have given 
him shelter for charity,” said she ; “ ho had a letter to 
carry to the queen, and lost his way.” The robbers took 
up the letter, broke it open and read the directions which 
it contained to murder the bearer. Then their loader 
tore it, and wrote a fresh one desiring the queen, as soon 
as the young man arrived, to marry him to the king’s 
daughter. Meantime they let him sleep on till morning 
broke, and then showed him the right way to the queen’s 
palace ; where, as soon as she had read the letter, she had 
all possible preparations made for the wedding ; and as 
the young man was very beautiful the princess took him 
willingly for her husband. 

After a while the king returned ; and when he saw the 
prediction fulfilled, and that this child of fortune was, 
notwithstanding all his cunning, married to his daughter, 
he inquired eagerly how this had happened and what 
were the orders which he had given. “ Dear husband,” 
said the queen, “ here is your letter, read it for yourself.” 
The king took it, and seeing that an exchange had been 
made, asked his son-in-law what he had done with the 
letter which he had given him to carry. “ I know 
nothing of it,” answered he ; “it must have been taken 
away in the night while I slept.” Then the king was 
very wroth, and said, “ No man shall ha 'e my daughter 
who does not descend into the wonderful cave and bring 
me three golden hairs from the head of the giant king 
who reigns there ; do this and you shall have my consent.” 
“ I will soon manage that,” said the youth ; — so he took 
leave of his wife and set out on his journey. 

At the first city that he came to, the guard of the gate 
stopped him, and asked what trade he followed, and what 
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he knew. “ I know everything,” said he. “ If that be 
80,” replied they, “you are just the man we want ; be 
so good ae to tell us why our fountain in the market-place 
is dry and will give no water ; find out the cause of that, 
and we will give you two asses loaded with gold.” 
“ With all my heart,” said he, “ when I come back.” 

Then he journeyed on and came to another city, and 
there the guard also asked him what trade he followed, 
and what he understood. “ I know everything,” answered 
he. “Then pray do us a piece of service,” said they, 
“ tell us why a tree which used to bear us golden apples, 
now does not even produce a leaf.” “ Most willingly,” 
answered he, “ as I come back.” 

At last his way led him to the side of a great lake of 
water over which he must pass. The ferryman soon 
began to ask, as the others had done, what was his trade, 
and what he knew. “ Everything,” said he. “ Then,” 
said the other, “ pray inform me why I am bound for 
ever to ferry over this water, and have never been able 
to get my liberty ; I will reward you handsomely.” “ I 
will tell you all about it,” said the young man, “ as I 
come home.” 

When he had passed the water, he came to the wonder- 
ful cave, which looked terribly black and gloomy. But 
the wizard king was not at home, and his grandmother 
sat at the door in her easy chair. “ What do you seek ?” 
said she. “Throe golden hairs from the giant’s head,” 
answered he. “ You run a great risk,” said she, “ when 
he returns home ; yet I will try what I can do for you.” 
Then she changed him into an ant, and told him to hide 
himself in the folds of her cloak. “ Very well,” said he : 
“ byt I want also to know why the city fountain is dry, 
why the tree that bore golden apples is now leafiess, and 
what it is that binds the ferryman to his post.” “ Those 
are three puzzling questions,” said the old dame ; “ but 
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lie quiet and listen to what the giant says when I pull 
the golden hairs.” 

Presently night spf in and the old gentleman returned 
home. As soon as he entered he began to snuff up the 
air, and cried, “ All is not right here : I smell man’s 
flesh.” Then he searched all round in vain, and the old 
dame scolded, and said, “ Why should you turn every- 
thing topsy-turvy ? I have just set all in order.” Upon 
this he laid his head in her lap and soon fell asleep. As 
soon as he began to snore, she seized one of the golden 
hairs and pulled it out. “ Mercy 1” cried he, starting 
up, “what are you about “I had a dream that 
disturbed me,” said she, “ and in my trouble I seized 
your hair ; I dreamt that the fountain in the market- 
pLace of the city was become dry and would give no water ; 
what can be the cause 1” “ Ah 1 if they could find that 

out, they would be glad.” said the giant : “ under a stone 
in the fountain sits a toad ; when they kill him, it will 
flow again.” 

This said, he fell asleep, and the old lady pulled out 
another hair. “ W^hat would you be at ?” cried he in a 
rage. “ Don’t be angry,” said she, “ I did it in my sleep ; 
I dreamt that in a great kingdom there was a beautiful 
tree that used to bear golden apples, and now has not 
even a leaf upon it ; what is the reason of that ?” “ Aha I” 
said the giant, “ they would like very well to know that 
secret : at the root of the tree a mouse is gnawing ; if 
they were to kill him, the tree would bear golden apples 
again ; if not, it will soon die. Now let me sleep in peace ; 
if you wake me again, you shall rue it.” 

Then he fell once more asleep ; and when she heard 
him snore she pulled out the third golden hair, and the 
giant jumped up and threatened her sorely ; but she 
soothed him, and said, '* It was a strange dream : me- 
thought I saw a ferryman who was fated to ply back- 
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wards and forwards over a Jake, and could never be sot 
at liberty ; what is the charm that binds him ?” “ A 

silly fool I” said the giant ; “ if he were to give the rudder 
into the hand of any passenger, he would find himself at 
liberty, and the other would be obliged to take his place. 
Now let me sleep.” 

In the morning the giant arose and went out ; and the 
old woman gave the young man the three golden hairs, 
reminded him of the answers to his throe questions, and 
sent him on his way. 

He soon came to the ferryman, who knew him again, 
and asked for the answer which he had promised him 
“ Ferry me over first,” said he, “ and then I will tell you.” 
When the boat arrived on the other side, he told him to 
give the rudder to any of his passengers, and then he 
might run away as soon as he pleased. The next place 
he came to was the city where the barren tree stood • 
” Kill the mouse,” said he, “ that gnaws the root, and 
you will have golden apples again.” They gave him a 
rich present, and he journeyed on to the city whore the 
fountain had dried up, and the guard demanded his 
answer to their question. So he told them how to cure 
the mischief, and they thanked him and gave him the 
two asses laden with gold. 

And now at last this child of fortune reached home, 
and his wife rejoiced greatly to see him, and to hear 
how well everything had gone with him. He gave the 
three golden hairs to the king, who could no longer raise 
any objection to him, and when he saw all the treasure, 
cried out in a transport of joy, “ Dear son, where did you 
find aU this gold 1” “ By the side of a lake,” said the 

youth, ■** where there is plenty more to be had.” Pray, 
teU me,” said the king, ” *<hat I may go and get some too.” 
” As much as you please,” replied the other ; ” you will 
see the ferryman on the lake, let him carry you across, 
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and there you will see gold as plentiful as sand upon the 
shore.” 

Away went the greedy king ; and when he came to 
the lake, he beckoned to the ferryman, who took him 
into his boat, and as soon as he was there gave the rudder 
into his hand, and sprang ashore, leaving the old king to 
ferry away as a reward for his sins. 

“ And is his majesty plying there to this day ?” You 
may be sure of that, for nobody will trouble himself to 
take the rudder out of his hands. 



XV 

THE FROG-PBINCB 

One fine evening a young princesa wont into a, wood, and 
sat down by the side of a cool spring of water. She had 
a golden ball in her hand, which was her favourite play- 
thing, and she amused herself with tossing it into the 
air and catching it again as it fell. After a time she 
threw it up so high that when she stretched out her 
hand to catch it, the ball bounded away and rolled along 
upon the ground, till at last it fell into the spring. The 
princess looked into the spring after her ball ; but it was 
very deep, so deep that she could not see the bottom 
of it. Then she began to lament her loss, and said, 
“ Alas ! if I could only got my ball again, I would give 
all my fine clothes and jewels, and everything that I 
have in the world.” Whilst she was speaking a frog 
put its head out of the water and said, “ Princess, why 
do you weep so bitterly ?” “ Alas !” said she, “ what 

can you do for me, you nasty frog ? My golden ball has 
fallen into the spring.” The frog said, “ I want not your 
pearls and jewels and fine clothes ; but if you will love 
me and let me live with you, and eat from your little 
golden plate, and sleep upon your little bed, I wiU bring 
you^your ball again.” “What nonsense,” thought the 
princess, “ this silly frog is talking I He can never get 
out of the well : however, he may be able to get my ball 
for me ; and therefore I will pronuse him what he asks ” 

8ft 
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So she said to the frog, “ Well, if you will bring me my 
ball, I promise to do all you require.” Then the frog 
put his head down, and dived deep under the water ; 
and after a little while he came up again with the ball 
in his mouth, and threw it on the ground. As soon as 
the young princess saw her ball, she ran to pick it up, 
and was so overjoyed to have it in her hand again, that 
she never thought of the frog, but ran home with it as 
fast as she could. The frog called after her, ” Stay, 
princess, and take me with you as you promised but 
she did not stop to hear a word. 

The next day, just as the princess had sat down to 
dinner, she heard a strange noise, tap-tap, as if somebody 
was coming up the marble staircase ; and soon afterwards 
something knocked gently at the door, and said. 

“ Open the door, my princess dear. 

Open the door to thy true love here ! 

And mind the words that thou and I said 
By the fountain cool in the greenwood shade/* 

Then the princess ran to the door and opened it, and 
there she saw the frog, whom she had quite forgotten ; 
she was terribly frightened, and shutting the door as 
fast as she could, came back to her seat. The king her 
father asked her what had frightened her. “There is 
a nasty frog,” said she, “ at the door, who lifted my ball 
out of the spring this morning : I promised him that he 
should live with me here, thinking that ,he could never 
get out of the spring ; but there he is at the door and 
wants to come in I” While she was speaking the frog 
knocked again at the door, and said, 

“ Open the door, my princess dear. 

Open the door to thy true love here ! 

And mind the words that thou and I said 
By the fountain oool in the greenwood shade ** 
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The king said to the young princess, As you have 
made a promise, you must keep it ; so go and let him in.” 
She did so, and the frog hopped into the room, and came 
up close to the table. “ Pray lift me upon a chair,” 
said he to the princess, “ and let me sit next to you.” 
As soon as she had done this, the frog said, “ Put your 
plate closer to me that I may eat out of it.” This she 
did, and when he had eaten as much as he could, he said, 
“ Now I am tired ; carry me upstairs and put me into 
your little bed.” And the princess took him up in her 
hand and put him upon the pillow of her own little bed, 
where he slept all night long. As soon as it was light 
he jumped up, hopped downstairs, and went out of the 
house. “ Now,” thought the princess, “ he is gone, and 
I shall be troubled with him no more.” 

But she was mistaken ; for when night came again, she 
heard the same tapping at the door, and when she opened 
it, the frog came in and slept upon her pillow as before 
till the morning broke : and the third night he did the 
same ; but when the princess awoke on the following 
morning, she was astonished to see, instead of the frog, 
a handsome prince gazmg on her with the most beautiful 
eyes that ever were seen, and standing at the head of 
her bed. 

He told her that he had been enchanted by a malicious 
fairy, who had changed him into the form of a frog, in 
which he was fated to remain till some princess should 
take him out of the spring and let him sleep upon her 
bed for three nights. “ You,” said the prince, “ have 
broken this cruel charm, and now I have nothing to wish 
for but that you should go with me into my father’s king- 
dom, where I will marry you, and love you as long as you 
live.” - 

The young princess, you may be sure, was not long in 
giving her consent ; and as they spoke a splendid carriage 
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drove up with eight beautiful horses decked with plumes 
of feathers and golden harness, and }>ehind rode the 
prince’s servant, the faithful Henry, who had bewailed 
the misfortune of his dear master so long and bitterly 
that his heart had wellnigh burst. Then all set out full 
of joy for the prince’s kingdom ; where they arrived 
safely, and lived happily a great many years. 



XVI 

THE FOX AND THE HORSE 

A FARMER had a horse that had been an excellent faithful 
servant to him : but he was now grown too old to work ; 
so the farmer would give him nothing more to eat, and 
said, “ I want you no longer, so take yourself off out of 
my stable ; I shall not take you back again until you are 
stronger than a lion.” Then he opened the door and 
turned him adrift. 

The poor horse was very melancholy, and wandered up 
and down in the wood, seeking some little shelter from 
the cold wind and rain. Presently a fox met him : 
“ What’s the matter, my friend ?” said he, “ why do 
you hang down your head and look so lonely and woe- 
begone ?” “ Ah 1” replied the horse, “ justice and 

avarice never dwell in one house ; my master has for- 
gotten all that I have done for him so many years, and 
because I can no longer work he has turned me adrift, 
and says unless I become stronger than a lion he will not 
take me back again ; what chance can 1 have of that ? 
he knows 1 have none, or he would not talk so.” 

However, the fox bid him be of good cheer, and said, 
” I will help you ; lie down there, stretch yourself out 
quite stiff, and pretend to be dead.” The horse did as 
he was told, and the fox went straight to the lion who 
lived iif a cave close by, and said to him, “ A little way 
off lies a dead horse ; come with me and you may make 
an excellent meal of his carcase.” The lion was greatly 
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pleased, and set off immediately ; and when they came 
to the horse, the fox said, “ You will not be able to eat 
him comfortably here ; I’ll tell you what — I will tie you 
fast to his tail, and then you can draw him to your den, 
and eat him at your leisure.” 

This advice pleased the lion, so he laid himself down 
quietly for the fox to make him fast to the horse. But 
the fox managed to tie his legs together and bound all so 
hard and fast that with all his strength he could not 
set himself free. When the work was done, the fox 
clapped the horse on the shoulder, and said, “ Jip I 
Dobbin ! Jip I” Then up he sprang, and moved off, 
dragging the lion behind him. The beast began to roar 
and bellow, till all the birds of the wood flew away for 
fright ; but the horse let him sing on, and made his way 
quietly over the fields to his master’s house. 

“ Here he is, master,” said he, “ I have got the better 
of him and when the farmer saw his old servant, his 
heart relented, and he said, “ Thou shalt stay in thy 
stable and be well taken care of.” And so the poor old 
horse had plenty to eat, and lived — till he died. 



XVII 


BUMPEL-STILTS-KIN 

In a certain kingdom once lived a poor miller who had a 
very beautiful daughter. She was moreover exceedingly 
shrewd and clever ; and the miller was so vain and proud 
of her, that he one day told the king of the land that his 
daughter could spin gold out of straw. Now this king 
was very fond of money ; and when he heard the miller’s 
boast, his avarice was excited, and he ordered the girl to 
be brought before him. Then he led her to a chamber 
where there was a great quantity of straw, gave her a 
spinning-wheel, and said, “ All this must be spun into 
gold before morning, as you value your life.” It was in 
vain that the poor maiden declared that she could do no 
such thing, the chamber was locked and she remained 
alone. 

She sat down in one comer of the room and began to 
lament over her hard fate, when on a sudden the door 
opened, and a droll-looking little man hobbled in, and said, 
“ Good-morrow to you, my good lass, what are you 
weeping for ?” “ Alas I” answered she, “ I must spin 

this straw into gold, and I know not how,” “ What will 
you give me,” said the little man, “ to do it for you ?” 
** My necklace,” replied the maiden. He took her at her 
word, and set himself down to the wheel ; round about it 
went" merrily, and presently the work was done and the 
gold all spun. 

When the king came and saw this, he was greatly 
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astonished and pleased ; but his heart grew still mora 
greedy of gain, and he shut up the poor miller’s daughter 
again with a fresh task. Then she knew not what to do, 
and sat down once more to weep ; but the little man 
presently opened the door, and said, “ What will you give 
me to do your task 1” “ The ring on my Sager,” replied 

she. So her little friend took the ring, and began to work 
at the wheel, till by the morning all was finished again. 

The king was vastly delighted to see all this glittering 
treasure ; but still he was not satisfied, and took the 
miller’s daughter into a yet larger room, and said, ” All 
this must be spun to-night ; and if you succeed, you shall 
be my queen.” As soon as she was alone the dwarf came 
in, and said, ” What will you give me to spin gold for 
you this third time ?” ” I have nothing left,” said she. 

“ Then promise mo,” said the little man, “ your first little 
child when you are queen.” ” That may never be,” 
thought the miller’s daughter ; and as she know no other 
way to get her task done, she promised him what he asked, 
and he spun once more the whole heap of gold. The king 
came in the morning, and finding all he wanted, married 
her, and so the miller’s daughter really became queen. 

At the birth of her first little child the queen rejoiced 
very much, and forgot the little man and her promise ; 
but one day ho came into her chamber and reminded her 
of it. Then she grieved sorely at her misfortune, and 
offered him all the treasures of the kingdom in exchange ; 
but in vam, till at last her tears softened hir» , and he said, 
” I will give you three days’ grace, and if during that tim* 
you tell me my name, you shall keep your child ” 

Now the queen lay awake all night, thinking of all the 
odd names that she had ever heard, and dispatched mes- 
sengers all over the land to inquire after new ones. The 
next day the little man came, and she began with Timothy, 
Benjamin, Jeremiah, and all the names she could 
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remember ; but to all of them he said, That’s not my 
name.” 

The second day she began with all the comical names 
she could hear of, Bandy-legs, Hunch-back, Crook-shanks, 
and so on, but the little gentleman still said to every one 
of them, “ That’s not my name.” 

The third day came back one of the messengers, and 
said, “ I can hear of no one other name ; but yesterday, as 
I was climbing a high hill among the trees of the forest 
where the fox and the hare bid each other good-night, I 
saw a little hut, and before the hut burnt a fire, and round 
about the fire danced a funny little man upon one leg, and 
sungg 

“ Merrily the feast I’ll make. 

To-day I’ll brew, to-morrow bake ; 

Merrily I’ll dance and sing, 

For next day will a stranger bring : 

Little does my lady dream 
Rumpel-Stilts-Kin is my name !’* 

When the queen heard this, she jumped for joy, and as 
soon as her little visitor came, and said, “ Now, lady, what 
is my name 1” “ Is it Jphn I” asked she. “ No 1” “ Is 

it Tom ?” “ No 1” 

** Can your name bo Rumpel-Stilts-Kin ?’* 

** Some witch told you that 1 Some witch told you that !” 
cried the little man, and dashed his right foot in a rage so 
deep into the floor, that he was forced to lay hold of it 
with both hands to pull it out. Then he made the best 
of his way off, while everybody laughed at him for having 
had all his trouble for nothing. 



XVIIl 


FAITHFUL JOHN 

An old king feU sick ; and when he found his end drawing 
near, he said, “ Let Faithful John come to me/’ Now 
Faithful John was the servant that he was fondest of, and 
was so called because he had been true to his master all 
his life long. Then when he came to the bed-side, the 
king said, “ My faithful John, I feel that my end draWs 
nigh, and I have now no cares save for my son, who is still 
young, and stands in need of good counsel. I have no 
friend to leave him but you ; if you do not pledge yourself 
to teach him all he should know, and to be a father to him, 
I shall not shut my eyes in peace.” Then John said, “ I 
will never leave him, but will serve him faithfully, even 
though it should cost me my life.” And the king said, 
“ I shall now die in peace : after my death, show him the 
whole palace ; all the rooms and vaults, and all the 
treasures and stores which lie there : but take care how 
you show him one room, — I mean the one where hangs 
the picture of the daughter of the king of the golden roof. 
If he sees it, he will fall deeply in love witn her, and will 
then be plunged into great dangers her account : guard 
him in this peril.” And when Faithful John had once 
more pledged his word to the old king, he laid his head on 
his pillow, and died in peace. 

Now when the old king had. been carried to his grave, 
Faithful John told the young king what had passed upon 
his death-bed, and said^ “ I will keep my word truly, and 
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be faithful to you as I was always to your father, though 
it should cost me my life.” And the young king wept, 
and said, “ Neither will I ever forget your faithfulness.” 

The days of mourning passed away, and then Faithful 
John said to his master, “ It is now time that you should 
see your heritage ; I will show you your father’s palace.” 
Then he led him about everywhere, up and down, and let 
him see all the riches and all the costly rooms ; only one 
room, where the picture stood, he did not open. Now 
the picture was so planned, that the moment the door 
opened, you could see it ; and it was so beautifully done, 
that one would think it breathed and had Ufe, and that 
there was nothing more lovely in the whole world. When 
the young king saw that Faithful John always went by 
this door, he said, “ Why do you not open that room ?” 
“ There is something inside,” he answered, ” which would 
frighten you.” But the king said, ‘‘ I have seen the whole 
palace, and I must also know what is in there and he 
went and began to force open the door ; but Faithful John 
held him back, and said, “ I gave my word to your father 
before his death, that I would take heed how I showed you 
what stands in that room, lest it should lead you and me 
into great trouble.” “ The greatest trouble to me,” said 
the young king, “ will be not to go in and see the room ; I 
shall have no peace by day or by night until I do ; so 1 
shall not go hence until you open it.” 

Then Faithful John saw that with all he could do or say 
the young king would have his way ; so, with a heavy 
heart and many foreboding sighs, he sought for the key 
o^t of his great bunch ; and he opened the door of the 
room, and entered in first, so as to stand between the king 
and the picture, hoping he might not see it ; but he raised 
himself upon tiptoes, and looked over John’s shoulders ; 
and as soon as he saw the likeness of the lady, so beautiful 
and shining with gold, he fell down upon the floor sense- 
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less. Then Faithful John lifted him up in his arms, and 
oarried him to his bed, and was full of oare, and thought 
to himself, “ This trouble has come upon us ; O Heaven I 
what will come of it 

At last the king came to himself again ; but the first 
thing that he said was, ** Whose is that beautiful picture ?** 
“ It is the picture of the daughter of the king of the golden 
roof,” said Faithful John. But the king went on, saying, 
“My love towards her is so great, that if all the leaves on 
the trees were tongues, they could not speak it ; I care not 
to risk my life to win her ; you are my faithful friend, you 
must aid me.” 

Then John thought for a long time what was now to be 
done ; and at length said to the king, All that she has 
about her is of gold ; the tables, stools, cups, dishes, and 
all the things in her house are of gold ; and she is always 
seeking new treasures. Now in your stores there is much 
gold ; let it be worked up into every kind of vessel, and 
into all sorts of birds, wild beasts, and wonderful animals ; 
then we will take it and try our fortune.” So the king 
orde^red all the goldsmiths to be sought for ; and they 
worked day and night, until at last the most beautiful 
things were made : and Faithful John had a ship loaded 
with them, and put on a merchant’s dress, and the king 
did the same, that they might not be known. 

When all was ready they put out to sea, and sailed till 
they came to the coast of the land where the king of the 
golden roof reigned. Faithful John told the king to stay 
in the ship, and wait for him ; ‘‘ for perhaps,” said he, “ I 
may be able to bring away the king’s daughter with me : 
therefore take care that everything be in order ; let the 
golden vessels and ornaments be brought forth, and the 
whole ship be decked out with them.” And he chose out 
something of each of the golden things to put into his 
basket, and got ashore, and went towards the king’s 
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palace. And when he came to the castle yard, there stood 
by the well side a beautiful maiden, who had two golden 
pails in her hand, drawing water. And as she drew up 
the water, which was glittering with gold, she turned 
herself round, and saw the stranger, and asked him who 
he was. Then he drew near, and said, “ I am a merchant,” 
and opened his basket, and let her look into it ; and she 
cried out, “ Oh t what beautiful things I” and set down her 
pails, and looked at one after the other. Then she said, 
” The king’s daughter must see all these ; she is so fond of 
such things, that she will buy all of you.” So she took 
him by the hand, and led him in ; for she was one of the 
waiting-maids of the daughter of the king. 

When the princess saw the wares, she was greatly 
pleased, and said, “ They are so beautiful that I will buy 
them all.” But Faithful John said, ” I am only the 
servant of a rich merchant ; what I have here is nothing 
to what he has lying in yonder ship ; there he has the 
finest and most costly things that ever were made in gold.” 
The princess wanted to have them all brought ashore ; but 
he said, ” That would take up many days, there are such 
a number ; and more rooms would be wanted to place 
them in than there are in the greatest house.” But her 
wish to see them grow still greater, and at last she said, 
** Take me to the ship, I will go myself, and look at your 
master’s wares.” 

Then Faithful John led her joyfully to the ship, and the 
king, when he saw her, thought that his heart would leap 
out of his breast ; and it was with the greatest trouble that 
he kept himself still. So she got into the ship, and the 
king led her down ; but Faithful John stayed behind with 
the steersman, and ordered the ship to put off : ” Spread 
all yohr sail,” cried he, “ that she may fly over the waves 
like a bird through the air.” 

And the king showed the princess the golden wares, each 
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one singly ; the dishes, cups, basons, and the wild and 
wonderful beasts ; so that many hours flew away, and she 
looked at everything with delight, and was not aware that 
the ship was sailing away. And after she had looked at 
the last, she thanked the merchant, and said she would go 
home ; but when she came upon the dock, she saw that 
the ship was sailing far away from land upon the deep sea, 
and that it flew along at full sail. “ Alas !” she cried out 
in her fright, “ I am betrayed ; 1 am carried ofli, and have 
fallen into the power of a roving trader ; I would sooner 
have died.” But then the king took her by the hand, and 
said, “ I am not a merchant, 1 am a king, and of as noble 
birth as you. I have taken you away by stealth, but I 
did so because of the very great love 1 have for you ; for 
the first time that I saw your face, I fell on the ground in a 
swoon.” When the daughter of the king of the golden 
roof heard all, she was comforted, and her heart soon 
turned towards him, and she was willing to become his 
wife. 

But it so happened, that whilst they were sailing on the 
deep sea, Faithful John, as he sat on the prow of the ship 
playing on his flute, saw three ravens flying in the air 
towards him. Then he loft off playing, and listened to 
what they said to each other, for he understood their 
tongue. The first said, “ There ho goe^s I he is bearing 
away the daughter of the king of the golden roof ; let him 
go I” “ Nay,” said the second, “ there ho goes, but he 
has not got her yet.” And the third said, There he goes ; 
he surely has her, for she is sitting by his side in the ship.” 
Then the first began again, and cried out, ” What boots 
it to him ? See you not that when they come to land, a 
horse of a foxy-red colour will spring towards him ; and 
then he will try to get upon it, and if he does, it will spring 
nway with him into the air, so that he will never see his 
love again.” ” True 1 true 1” said the second, “ but is 
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there no help ?” “ Oh I yes, yea !” said the first ; “ if he 
who sits upon the horse takes the dagger which is stuck 
in the saddle and strikes him dead, the young king is 
saved : but who knows that 1 and who will tell him, that 
he who thus saves the king’s life will turn to stone from 
the toes of his feet to his knee 1” Then the second said, 
“ True ! true ! but I know more stUl ; though the horse be 
dead, the king loses his bride ; when they go together into 
the palace, there lies the bridal dress on the couch, and 
looks as if it were woven of gold and silver, but it is all 
brimstone and pitch ; and if he puts it on, it will bum him, 
marrow and bones.” “ Alas I alas 1 is there no help ?” 
said the third. “ Oh I yes, yes I” said^the second, “if 
someone draws near and throws it into the fire, the young 
king will be saved. But what boots that ? who knows, 
and will tell him that, if he does, his body from the knee 
to the heart will be turned to stone ?” “JMore 1 more I 
I know more,” said the third : “ wore the dress burnt, 
still the king loses his bride. After the wedding, when the 
dance begins, and the young queen dances on, she wiU 
turn pale, and fall as though she were dead ; and if some- 
one does not draw near and lift her up, and take from her 
right breast three drops of blood, she wdll surely die. But 
if anyone knew this, he would teU him, that if he does do 
so, his body will turn to stone, from the crown of his head 
to the tip of his toe.” 

Then the ravens flapped* their wings, and flew on ; but 
Faithful Jphn, who had understood it all, from that time 
was sorrowful, and did not teU his master what he had 
heard ; for he saw that if he told him, he must himself lay 
down his life to save him : at last he said to himself, “ I 
will be faithful to my word, and save my master, if it costs 
me my life.” 

Now when they came to land, it happened just as the 
ravens had foretold ; for there sprung out a fine foxy-red 
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horse* ** bee/* said the king, ho shall bear me to my 
palace and he tried to mount, but Faithful John leaped 
before him, and swung himself quickly upon it, drew the 
dagger, and smote the horse dead. Then the other 
servants of the king, who were jealous of Faithful John, 
cried out, “ What a shame to kill the fine beast that was 
to take the king to his palace !” But the king said, “ Let 
him alone, it is my Faithful John ; who knows but he did 
it for some good end ?” 

Then they went on to the castle, and there stood a couch 
in one room, and a fine dress lay upon it, that shone with 
gold and silver ; and the young king went up to it to take 
hold of it, but Faithful John cast it on the fire, and burnt 
it. And the other servants began again to grumble, and 
said, “ See, now he is burning the wedding dress ** But 
the king said, Who knows what he does it for ? let him 
alone ! he is my faithful servant John.’’ 

Then the wedding feast was hold, and the dance began, 
and the bride also came in ; but Faithful John took good 
heed, and looked in her face ; and on a sudden she turned 
pale, and fell as though she were dead upon the ground. 
But he sprung towards her quickly, lifted her up, and took 
her and laid her upon a couch, and drew three drops of 
blood from her right breast And she breathed again, 
and came to herself. But the young king had seen all, 
and did not know why Faithful John had done it ; so he 
was angry at his boldness, and said, “ Throw him into 
prison.” 

The next morning Faithful John was led forth, and 
stood upon the gallows, and said, “ May I speak out before 
I die ?” and when the king answered ” It shall be granted 
thee,” he said, ” I am wrongly judged, for I have always 
been faithful and true and then he told what he had 
heard the ravens say upon the sea, and how he meant to 
save his master, and had therefore done all these things. 
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When he had told all, the king called out, “ 0 my most 
faithful John I pardon I pardon I take him down I” But 
Faithful John had fallen down lifeless at the last word he 
spoke, and lay as a stone : and the king and the queen 
mourned over him ; and the king said, “ Oh, how ill have 
I rewarded thy truth I” And he ordered the stone figure 
to be taken op, and placed in his own room near to his bed ; 
and as often as he looked at it he wept, and said, “ 0 that 
I could bring thee back to life again, my Faithful John I” 

After a time, the queen had two little sons, who grew up, 
and were horgreatjoy. Oneday, whenshe was at church, the 
two children stayed with their father ; and as they played 
about, he looked at the stone figure, and sighed, and cried 
out, “ 0 that I could bring thee back to life, my Faithful 
John I” Then the stone began to speak, and said, “ 0 
king I thou canst bring me back to life if thou wilt give up 
for my sake what is dearest to thee.” But the king said, 
“ All that I have in the world would I give op for thee.” 
“ Then,” said the stone, “ cut off the heads of thy children, 
sprinkle their blood over me, and I shall live again.” 
Then the king was greatly shocked : but he thought how 
Faithful John had died 'for his sake, and because of his 
great truth towards him ; and rose up and drew his 
sword to cut off his children’s heads and sprinkle the stone 
with their blood ; but the moment he drew his sword 
Faithful John was alive again, and stood before his face, 
and said, “ Your truth is rewarded.” And the children 
sprang about and played as if nothing had happened. 

Then the king was full of joy : and when he saw the 
queen coming, to try her, he put Faithful John and the two 
children in a large closet ; and when she came in he said 
to her, “ Have you been at church ?” “ Yes,” said she, 
** but 1 could not help thinking of Faithful John, who was 
so true to us.” “ Dear wife,” said the king, “ we can 
bring him back to life again, but it will cost us both our 
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little sons, and we must give them up for his sake.” When 
the queen heard this, she turned pale and was frightened 
in her heart ; but she said, “ Let it be so ; we owe him all, 
for his great faith and truth.” Then he rejoiced because 
she thought as he had thought, and went m and opened 
the closet, and brought out the children and Faithful John, 
and said, Heaven be praised I he is ours again, and we 
have our sons safe too.” So he told her the whole story ; 
and all lived happily together the rest of their hves 



XIX 

TEDS BLUB LIGHT 

A SOLDIER had served a kiug his master many years, till 
at last he was turned oS without pay or reward. How 
he should get his living he did not know : so he sot out 
and journeyed homeward all day in a very downcast mood, 
until in the evening he came to the edge of a deep wood. 
The road leading that way, he pushed forward, but he had 
not gone far before he saw a light glimmering through 
the trees, towards which he bent his weary steps ; and 
soon came to a hut whore no one lived but an old witch. 
The poor fellow begged for a night's lodging and something 
to eat and drink ; but she would listen to nothing ; how- 
ever, he was not easily got rid of ; and at last she said, 1 
think I will take pity on you this once : but if 1 do you 
must dig over all my garden for me in the morning.” 
The soldier agreed very willingly to anything she asked, 
and he became her guest. 

The next day he kept his word and dug the garden very 
neatly. The job lasted all day ; and in the evening, when 
his mistress would have sent him away, he said, “ 1 am so 
tired of my work that I must beg you to let me stay over 
the night.” The old lady vowed at first she would not 
do any such thing ; but after a great deal of talk he carried 
his point, agreeing to chop up a whole cart-load of wood 
for her the next day. 

This task too was duly ended ; but not till towards 
night ; and then he found himself so tired, that he begged 
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a third night’s rest : and this too was given, but only on 
his ph'dging his word that he next day would fetch the 
witch the blue light that burnt at the bottom of the well. 

When morning came she led him to the well’s mouth, 
tied him to a long rope, and let him down. At the bottom 
sure enough he found the blue light as the witch had said, 
and at once made the signal for her to draw him up again. 
But when she had pulled him up so near to the top that 
she could reach him with her hands, she said, “ Give me 
the light, I will take care of it,” — meaning to play him a 
trick, by taking it for herself and letting him fall again to 
the bottom of the well. But the soldier saw through her 
wicked thoughts, and said, “ No, I shall not give you the 
light till I find myself safe and sound out of the well.” 
At this she became very angry, and dashed him, with the 
light she had longed for many a year, down to the bottom. 
And there lay the poor soldier for a while in despair, on 
the damp mud below, and feared that his end was nigh. 
But his pipe happened to be in his pocket still half full, 
and he thought to himself, “ I may as well make an end 
of smoking you out ; it is the last pleasure I shall have in 
this world.” So he lit it at the blue light, and began to 
smoke. 

Up rose a cloud of smoke, and on a sudden a little black 
dwarf was seen making his way through the midst of it. 
“ What do you want with me, soldier 1” said he. ” I have 
no business with you,” answered he. But the dwarf said, 
“ I am bound to serve you in everything' as lord and 
master of the blue light.” “ Then first of all be so good as 
to help me out of this well.” No sooner said than done : 
the dwarf took him by the hand and drew him up, and 
the blue light of course with him. Now do me another 
piece of kindness,” said the soldier : ” Prav let that old 
lady take my place in the well. When the dwarf had 
done this, and lodged the witch safely at the bottom, they 
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began to ransack her treasures ; and the soldier made bold 
to carry off as much of her gold and silver as he well could. 
Then the dwarf said, “ If you should chance at any time 
to want me, you have nothing to do but to light your pipe 
at the blue light, and I will soon be with you.” 

The soldier was not a little pleased at his good luck, and 
went into the best inn in the first town he came to, and 
ordered some fine clothes to be made and a handsome room 
to be got ready for him. When all was ready, he called 
his little man to him, and said, The king sent me away 
pennUess, and left me to hunger and want : I have a mind 
to show him that it is my turn to be master now ; so bring 
me his daughter here this evening, that she may wait upon 
me, and do what I bid her.” “ That is rather a dangerous 
task,” said the dwarf. But away he went, took the 
princess out of her bed, fast asleep as she was, and brought 
her to the soldier. 

Very early in the morning he carried her back : and as 
soon as she saw her father, she said, “ I had a strange 
dream last night : I thought I was carried away through 
the air to a soldier’s house, and there I waited upon him 
as his servant.” Then the king wondered greatly at such 
a story ; but told her to make a hole in her pocket and fiU 
it with peas, so that if it wore reedly as she said, and the 
whole was not a dream, the peas might fall out in the 
streets as she passed through, and leave a clue to tell 
whither she had been taken. She did so ; but the dwarf 
had heard the king’s plot ; and when evening came, and 
the soldier said he must bring him the princess again, ho 
strewed peas over several of the streets,, so that the few 
that fell from her pocket were not known from tl^e others ; 
and the people amused themselves all the nezt dly picking 
up peas, and wondering where so many came from. 

When the princess told her father what had happened 
to her the second time, he said, “ Take one of your shoes 
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with you, and hide it in the room you are taken to.” The 
dwarf heard this also ; and when the soldier told him to 
bring the king’s daughter again he said, “ I cannot save 
you this time ; it will be an unlucky thing for you if you 
are found out — as I think you will be.” But the soldier 
would have his own way. “ Then you must take care and 
make the best of your way out of the city gate very early 
in the morning,” said the dwarf. The princess kept one 
shoe on as her father bid her, and hid it in the soldier’s 
room : and when she got back to her father, he ordered it 
to bo sought for all over the town ; and at last it was found 
where she had hid it. The soldier had run away, it is true I 
but he had been too slow, and was soon caught and thrown 
into a strong prison, and loaded with chains : — what was 
worse, in the hurry of his flight, he had left behind him his 
gnmt treasure the blue light and all his gold, and had 
nothing left in his pocket but one poor ducat. 

As he was standing very sorrowful at the prison grating, 
he saw one of his comrades, and calling out to him said, 
“ If you will bring me a little bundle I left in the inn, I 
will give you a ducat,” His comrade thought this very 
good f)ay for such a job : so he went away, and soon came 
back bringing the blue light and the gold. Then the 
soldier soon lit his pipe : up rose the smoke, and with it 
came his old friend the little dwarf. ” Do not fear, 
master,” said ho : “ keep up your heart at your trial and 
leave everything to take its course ; — only mind to take 
the blue light with you.” The trial soon^oame on ; the 
matter was sifted to the bottom ; the prisoner found 
guilty, and his doom passed : he was ordered to be hung 
forthwith on the gallows-tree. 

But as he was lot out, he said he had one favour to beg 
of the king. “ What is it ?” said his majesty. “That 
you will deign to let me smoke one pipe on the road.” 
“ Two, if you like,” said the king. Then he lit his pipe 
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at the blue light, and the black dwarf was before him in a 
moment. “ Be so good as to kill, slay, or put to flight all 
these people,” said the soldier : “ and as for the king, you 
may cut him into three pieces.” Then the dwarf began 
to lay about him, and soon got rid of the crowd around : 
but the king begged hard for mercy ; and to save his life, 
agreed to let the soldier have the princess for his wife, and 
to leave the kingdom to him when he died* 



CINDERELLA 


The wife of a rich man fell sick : and when she felt that 
her end drew nigh, she called her only daughter to hei 
bed-side, and said, Always be a good girl, and I will look 
down from heaven and watch over you.” Soon after- 
wards she shut her eyes and died, and was buried in the 
garden ; and the little girl went every day to her grave and 
wept, and was always good and kind to all about her. 
And the snow spread a beautiful white covering over the 
grave ; but by the time the sun had melted it away again, 
her father had married another wife. This new wife had 
two daughters of her own, that she brought home with 
her : they were fair in face but foul at heart, and it was 
now a sorry time for the poor little girl. “ What does the 
good-for-nothing thing want in the parlour ?” said they ; 
“ they who would eat bread should first earn it ; away 
with the kitchen maid I” Then they took away her fine 
clothes, and gave her an old gray frock to put on, and 
laughed at her and turned her into the kitchen. 

There she was forced to do hard vro? k ; to rise early 
before daylight, to bring the water, to make the fire, to 
cook and to wash. Besides that, the sisters plagued her 
in all sorts of ways and laughed at her. In the evening 
when she was tired she had no bed to lie down on, but was 
made to lie by the hearth among the ashes ; and then, as 
she was of course always dusty and dirty, they called her 
Cinderella. 


lot 
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It happened once that the father was going to the fair, 
and asked his wife’s daughters what he should bring them. 
“Fine clothes,’’ said the first : “ Pearls and diamonds,” 
dried the second. “ Now, child,” said he to his own 
daughter, “what will you have?” “The first sprig, 
dear father, that rubs against your hat on your way home, ” 
said she. Then he bought for the two first the fine clothes 
and pearls and diamonds they had asked for : and on his 
way home as he rode through a green copse, a sprig of 
hazel brushed against him, and almost pushed off his 
hat : so he broke it off and brought it away ; and when he 
got home he gave it to his daughter. Then she took it 
and went to her mother’s grave and planted it there, and 
cried so much that it was watered with her tears ; and 
there it grew and became a fine tree. Three times every 
day she went to it and wept ; and soon a little bird came 
and built its nest upon the tree and talked with her, and 
watched over her, and brought her whatever she wished 
for. 

Now it happened that the king of the land held a feast 
which was to last three days, and out of those who came 
to it his son was to choose a bride for himself : and 
Cinderella’s two sisters #ere asked to come. So they 
called her up, and said, “ Now, comb our hair, brush our 
shoes, and tie our sashes for us, for we are going to dance 
at the king’s feast.” Then she did as she was told, but 
when aU was done she could not help crying, for she 
thought to herself, she should have liked to go to the 
dance too ; and at last she begged her mother very hard to 
let her go. “ You 1 Cinderella ?” said she ; “you who 
have nothing to wear, no clothes at all, and who cannot 
even dance — you want to go to the ball ?” And when 
she kept on begging, ^ — to get rid of her, she said 9 * last, 
“ I will throw this bason-full of peas into the ash-heap, 
and if you have picked them all out in two hours’ time you 
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shall go to the feast too.** Then she threw the peas into 
the ashes * but the little maiden ran out at the back door 
into the garden, and cried out : 

“ Hither, hither, through the sky, 

Turtle doves and linnets flv ! 

Blackbird, thrush, and chathnch gay. 

Hither, hither, haste away I 
One and all, come help me quick. 

Haste ^e, haste ye, — pick, pick, pick !’* 


Then first came two white doves flying in at the kitchen 
window ; and next came two turtle-doves ; and after them 
all the little birds under heaven came chirping and flutter- 
ing in, and flew down into the ashes ; and the little doves 
stooped their heads down and set to work, pick, pick, 
pick ; and then the others began to pick, pick, pick ; and 
picked out all the good grain and put it in a dish, and left 
the ashes. At the end of one hour the wo^k was done, and 
all flew out again at the windows. Then she brought the 
dish to her mother, overjoyed at the thought that now she 
should go to the wedding. But she said, “ No, no I you 
slut, you have no clothes, and cannot dance, you shall 
not go.” And when Cinderella begged very hard to go, 
she said, “ If you can in one hour’s time pick two of those 
dishes of peas out of the ashes, you shall go too.” And 
thus she thought she should at last get rid of her. So she 
shook two dishes of peas into the ashes ; but the little 
maiden went out into the garden at i>he back of the 
house, and cried out as before : 

“ Hither, hither, through the akv. 

Turtle dovea and hnnets fly I 
Blackbird, thrush, and chaffinch gay, 

Hither, hither, haste away I 
One and all, come help me quick. 

Haste ye, haste ye,— pick, pick, pick I”* 
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Then first came two white doves in at the kitchen 
window ; and next came the turtle-doves ; and after them 
all the little birds under heaven came chirping and bopping 
about, and fiew down about the ashes : and the httle doves 
put their heads down and set to work, pick, pick, pick ; 
and then the others began pick, pick, pick ; and they put 
all the good grain into the dishes, and left all the ashes. 
Before half an hour’s time aU was done, and out they flew 
again. And then Cinderella took the dishes to her 
mother, rejoicing to think that she should now go to the 
ball. But her mother said, “ It is all of no use, you cannot 
go ; you have no clothe.s, and cannot dance, and you would 
only put us to shame and off she went with her two 
daughters to the feast. 

Now when all were gone, and nobody left at home, 
Cinderella went sorrowfully and sat down under the hazel- 
tree, and cried out : 

“Shake, shake, hazel tree. 

Gold and silver over me I” 

Then her friend the bird flew out of the tree and brought 
a gold and silver dross for her, and slippers of spangled 
silk : and she put them on, and followed her sisters to the 
feast. But they did not know her, and thought it must 
be some strange princess, she looked so fine and beautiful 
in her rich clothes : and they never once thought of 
Cinderella, but took for granted that she was safe at home 
in the dirt. 

The king’s son soon came op to her, and took her by 
the hand and danced with her and no one else : and he 
never left her hand ; but when anyone else came to ask 
hejc to dance, he said, “ This lady is dancing with me.” 
Thus they danced till a late hour of the night ; and then 
she wanted to go home : and the king’s son said, “ 1 shall 
go and take care of you to your home for he wanted to 
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g»e whore the beautiful maid lived. But she slipped away 
from him unawares, and ran off towards home, and the 
prince followed her ; but she jumped up into the pigeon- 
house and shut the door. Then he waited till her father 
oame home, and told him that the unknown maiden who 
had been at the feast had hid herself in the pigeon-house. 
But when they had broken open the door they found no 
one within ; and as they came back into the house, 
Cinderella lay, as she always did, in her dirty frock by the 
ashes, and her dim little lamp burnt in the chimney : for 
she had run as quickly as she could through the pigeon- 
house and on to the hazel-tree, and had there taken off her 
beautiful clothes, and laid them beneath the tree, that 
the bird might carry them away, and had seated herself 
amid the ashes again in her little gray frock. 

The next day when the feast was again held, and her 
father, mother, and sisters were gone, Cinderella went to 
the hazel-tree, and said : 

** Shake, shake, hazel tree. 

Gold and silver over me T* 

And the bird came and brought a still finer dress than 
the one she had worn the day before. And when she 
came in it to the ball, every one wondered at her beauty : 
but the king’s son, who was waiting for her, took her by 
the hand, and danced with her ; and when any one asked 
her to dance, ho said as before, “ This lady is dancing with 
me.” When night came she wanted to go home ; and the 
king’s son followed her as before, that he might see into 
what house she went : but she sprung away from him 
all at once into the garden behind her father’s house. 
In this garden stood a fine large pear-tree full of ripe fruit ; 
and Cinderella not knowing where to hide herself jumped 
up into it without being seen. Then the king’s son could 
Qot find out where she was gone, but waited till her father 
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came home, and said to him, “ The unknown lady who 
danced with me has slipt away, and I think she must have 
sprung into the pear-tree.” The father thought to him- 
self, ” Can it be Cinderella ?” So he ordered an axe to be 
brought ; and they cut down the tree, but found no one 
upon it. And when they came back into the kitchen, 
there lay Cinderella in the ashes as usual ; for she had 
slipped down on the other side of the tree, and carried her 
beautiful clothes back to the bird at the hazel-tree, and 
then put on her little gray frock. 

The third day, when hei father and mother and sisters 
were gone, she wont again into the garden, and said : 

“ Shake, shake, hazel-tree. 

Gold and silver over me 1" 

Then her kind friend the bird brought a dress still finer 
than the former one, and slippers which were all of gold : 
so that when she came to the feast no one knew what to 
say for wonder at her beauty : and the king’s son danced 
with her alone ; and when anyone else asked her to dance, 
he said, ” This lady is my partner.” Now when night 
came she wanted to go home ; and the king’s son would go 
with her, and said to himself, ” I will not lose her this 
time but, however, she managed to slip away from him, 
though in such a hurry that she dropped her left golden 
slipper upon the stairs. 

So the prince took the shoe, and went the next day to 
the king his father, and said, “ I will take for my wife the 
lady that this golden slipper fits.” Then both the sisters 
were overjoyed to hoar this ; for they had beautiful feet, 
and had no doubt that they could wear the golden slipper. 
Theieldest went first into the room where the slipper was 
and wanted to try it on, and the mother stood by. But 
her great toe could not go into it, and the shoe was alto- 
gether much too small for her. Then the mother gave her 
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a knife, and said, “ Never mind, cut it off ; when you are 
queen you will not care about toes, you will not want to 
go on foot.” So the silly girl cut her great toe off, and 
squeezed the shoe on, and went to the king’s son. Then 
he took her for his bride, and set her beside him on his 
horse and rode away with her. 

But on their way home they had to pass by the hazel- 
tree that Cinderella had planted, and there sat a little 
dove on the branch singmg : 

Back again ! back again ! look to the shoe 1 
The shoe la too small, and not m ide for you ! 

Prince I prince ! look again for thy bride. 

For she’s not the true one that gits by thy side.” 

Then the prince got down and looked at her foot, and 
saw by the blood that streamed from it what a trick she 
had played him. So he turned his horse round and 
brought the false bride back to her home, and said, “ This 
is not the right bride * let the other siste^r try and put on 
the slipfior.” Then she went into the room and got her 
foot into the shoe, all but the heel, which was too large. 
But her mother squeezed it in till the blood eamo, and took 
her to the king’s son ; and he sot her as his bride by his 
side on his horse, and rode away with her. 

But when they came to the hazel-tree the little dove 
sate there still, and sang : 

“ Back again ! bark again f look to thr^ho© ! 

The shoe is too small, and not made for you I 
Prince 1 pnnee I look again for thy bnde. 

For she’s riot the true one that sits by thy side.** 

Then he looked down and saw that the blood streamed 
so from the shoe that her white stockings were quite red. 
So he turned his horse and brought her ba< k again also. 
This is not the true bride,” said he to the father ; ** have 
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you no other daughters!” “No,” said he; “there is 
onJy a little dirty Cinderella here, the child of my first 
wife ; I am sure she cannot be the bride.” However, the 
prince told him to send her. But the mother said, “ No, 
no, she is much too dirty, she will not dare to show her- 
self however, the prince would have her come. And 
she first washed her face and hands, and then went in and 
curtsied to him, and he reached her the golden slipper. 
Then she took her clumsy shoe ofiF her left foot, and put on 
the golden slipper ; and it fitted her as if it had been made 
for her. And when he drew near and looked at her face 
he knew her, and said, “ This is the right bride.” But the 
mother and both the sisters were frightened and turned 
pale with anger as he took Cinderella on his horse, and 
rode away with her. And when they came to the hazel- 
tree, the white dove sang : 

** Home 1 home ! look at the shoe t 
princess t the shoe was made for you t 
Pnnce ! pnnce I take home thy bnde. 

For she is the true one that sits by thy side 

And when the dove had done its song, it came flying 
and perched upon her right shoulder, and so went home 
with her. 



XXI 

THE CROWS AND THE SOLDIER 

A WORTHY soldier had saved a good deal of money out 
of his pay ; for he worked hard, and did not spend all he 
earned in eating and drinking, as many others do. Now 
he had two comrades who were great rogues, and wanted 
to rob him of his money, but behaved outwardly towards 
him in a friendly way. ** Comrade,’’ said they to him one 
day, “ why should we stay here shut up in this town like 
prisoners, when you at any rate have earned enough to 
live upon for the rest of your days in peace and filcmty at 
home by your own fireside They talked so often to 
him in this manner, that he at last said ho would go and 
try his luck with them ; but they all the time thought of 
nothing but how they should manage to steal his money 
from him. 

When they had gone a little way, the two rogues said, 
“ We must go by the right-hand road, for that will take 
us quickest into another country where we shall be safe.” 
Now they knew all the while that what they were saying 
was untrue ; and as soon as the soldier ^aid, “ No, that 
will take us straight back into the town we came from ; 
we must keep on the left hand they picked a quarrel 
with him, and said, “ What do you give yourself airs for ? 
you know nothing about it and they then fell upon him 
and knocked him down, and beat him over the head till 
he was blind. Then they took all the money out of his 
ppckets and dragged him to a gallows-tree that stood hard 

IV 
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by, bound him fast down at the foot of it, and went back 
into the town with the money ; but the poor blind man 
did not know whore he was ; and he felt all around him, 
and finding that he was bound to a large beam of wood, 
thought it was a cross, and said, “ After all, they have 
done kindly in leaving me under a cross ; now Heaven 
will guard me so he raised himself up and began to pray 

When night came on, he heard something fluttering 
over his head. It turned out to be three crows, who flew 
round and round, and at last perched upon the tree. By- 
and-by they began to talk together, and he heard one of 
them say, “ Sister, what is the best news with you to- 
day ?** “ 0, if men knew what we know I” said the other ; 

“ the princess is iU, and the king has vowed to marry her 
to anyone who will cure her ; but this none can do, for she 
will not be well until yonder flower is burnt to ashes and 
swallowed by her.” “ Oh, indeed,” said the other crow, 
“ if men did but know what we know I to-night will fall 
from heaven a dew of such healing power, that even the 
blind man who washes his eyes with it will see again 
and the third spoke, and said, “ O if men knew what we 
know ! the flower is wanted but for one, the dew is wanted 
but for few ; for there is a great dearth of water in the 
town ; all the wells are dried up ; and no one knows that 
they must take away the largo square stone out of the 
market-place, and dig underneath it, and that then the 
finest water will spring up.” 

When the three crows had done talking, he heard them 
fluttering round again, and at last away they flew. Greatly 
wondering at what he had heard, and overjoyed at the 
thoughts of getting his sight, he tried with all his strength 
to break loose from his bonds ; at last he found himself free, 
and plucked some of the grass that grew beneath him and 
washed his eyes with the dew that had fallen upon it. At 
once his eye-sight came to him again, and he saw by the 
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light of the moon and the stars that he was beneath the 
gallows-tree, and not the cross, as he had thought. Then 
he gathered together in a bottle as much of the dew as he 
could to take away with him, and looked around till he 
saw the flower that grew close by ; and when he had 
burned it he gathered up the ashes, and set out on his 
way towards the king’s court. 

When he reached the palace, he told the king he was 
come to cure the princess ; and when she had taken of the 
ashes and been made well, he claimed her for his wife, as 
the reward that was to be given ; but the king looking 
upon him and seeing that his clothes were so shabby, 
would not keep his word, and thought to get rid of him 
by saying, “ Whoever wants to have the princess for his 
wife, must find enough water for the use of the town, whore 
there is this summer a great dearth.” Then the soldier 
went out and told the people to take up the square stone 
in the market-place and dig for water underneath ; and 
when they had done so there came up a fine spring, that 
gave enough water for the whole town. So the king could 
no longer get off giving him his daughter, and they were 
married and lived happily together. 

Some time after, as he was walking one day through a 
field, he met his two wicked comrades who had treated 
him so basely. Though they did not know him, he knew 
them at once, and went up to them and said, “ Look upon 
me, I am your old comrade whom you beat and robbed 
and left blind ; Heaven has defeated your' wicked wishes, 
and turned all the mischief which you brought upon me 
into good luck.” When they heard this they fell at his 
feet and begged for pardon, and he had a kind and good 
heart, so he forgave them, and took them to his palace, 
and gave them food and clothes. And he told them all 
that had happened to him, and how he had reached these 
honours. After they had heard the whole story they said 
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to themeelves, ** Why should not we go and sit some night 
under the gallows ? we may hear something that will bring 
us good luck too.” 

Next night they stole away ; and, when they had sat 
under the tree a little while, they heard a fluttering noise 
over their heads ; and the three crows came and perched 
upon it. “ Sisters,” said one of them, “ some one must 
have overheard us, for all the world is talking of the won- 
derful things that have happened : the princess is well ; the 
flower has been plucked and burnt ; a blind man’s sight 
has been given to him agam, and they have dug a fresh 
well that gives water to the whole town : let us look about, 
perhaps we may find some one near ; if we do he shall rue 
the day.” Then they began to flutter about, and soon 
found out the two men below, and flew at them in a rage, 
beating and pecking them in the face with their wings and 
beaks till they were quite blind, and lay nearly dead upon 
the ground under the gallows. The next day passed over 
and they did not return to the palace ; and their old com- 
rade began to wonder where they had been, and went out 
the following morning in search of them, and at last found 
them where they lay, dreadfully repaid for all their folly 
and baseness. 



XXII 

CHERRY, OR THE FROG-BRIDE 

Thebe was once a king who had three sons. Not far 
from his kingdom lived an old woman who had an only 
daughter called Cherry. The king sent his sons out to see 
the world, that they might learn the ways of foreign lands, 
and get wisdom and skill in ruling the kingdom that they 
were one day to have for their own. But the old woman 
lived at peace at home with her daughter, who was called 
Cherry, because she liked cherries better than any other 
kind of food, and would eat scarcely anything else. Now 
her poor old mother had no garden, and no money to buy 
cherries every day for her daughter ; and at last there was 
no other plan left but to go to a neighbouring nunnery- 
garden and beg the finest she could get of the nuns ; for 
she dared not let her daughter go out by herself, as she 
was very pretty, and she feared some mischance might 
befall her. Cherry’s taste was, however, very well 
known ; and as it happened that the abbess was as fond 
of cherries as she was, it was soon found out where all the 
best fruit went ; and the holy mother was rot a little angry 
at missing some of her stock and finding whither it had 
gone. 

The princes whik wandering on came one day to the 
town where Cherry and her mother lived ; and as they 
passed along the street saw the fair maiden standing at 
the window, combing her long and beautiful locks of hair. 
Then each of the three fell deeply in love with her» and 
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began to say how much he longed to have her for his wife ! 
Scarcely had the wish been spoken, when all drew their 
Bwords, and a dreadful battle began ; the fight lasted long, 
and their rage grew hotter and hotter, when at last the 
abbess hearing the uproar came to the gate. Finding 
that her neighbour was the cause, her old spite against 
her broke forth at once, and in her rage she wished Cherry 
turned into an ugly frog, and sitting in the water under 
the bridge at the world’s end. No sooner said than done ; 
and poor Cherry became a frog, and vanished out of their 
sight. The princes had now nothing to fight for ; so 
sheathing their swords again, they shook hands as 
brothers, and went on towards their father’s home. 

The old king meanwhile found that he grew weak and 
ill fitted for the business of reigning : so he thought of 
giving up his kingdom ; but to whom should it be ? I'his 
was a point that his fatherly heart could not settle ; for he 
loved all his sons alike. “My dear children,’’ said ho, 
“ I grow old and weak, and should like to give up my 
kingdom ; but I cannot make up my mind w'hicfi of you 
to choose for my heir, for 1 love you all three ; and besides, 
I should wish to give my people the cleverest and best of 
you for their king. However, I will give you three trials, 
and the one who wins the prize shall have the kingdom. 
The first is to seek me out one hundred ells of cloth, so fine 
that I can draw it through my golden ring.” The sons 
said they would do their best, and set out on the seiarch. 

The two eldest brothers took with them many followers, 
and coaches and horses of all sorts, to bring home all the 
beautiful cloths which they could find ; but the youngest 
Went alone by himself. They soon came to where the 
roa^s branched off into several ways ; two ran through 
smiling meadows, with smooth paths and shady groves, 
but the third looked dreary and dirty, and went over 
barven wastes. The two eldest chose the pleasant ways ; 
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wd the youngest took his leave and whistled along over 
the dreary road. Whenever fine linen was to be seen, the 
two elder brothers bought it, and bought so much that 
their coaches and horses bent under their burthen. The 
youngest, on the other hand, journeyed on many a weary 
day, and found not a place where he could buy even one 
piece of cloth that was at all fine and good. His heart 
sunk beneath him, and every mile he grew more and more 
heavy and sorrowful. At last he came to a bridge over a 
stream, and there he sat himself down to rest and sigh 
over his bad luck, when an ugly-looking frog popped its 
head out of the water, and asked, with a voice that had 
not at all a harsh sound to his ears, what was the matter. 
The prince said in a pot, “ Silly frog I thou canst not help 
me.” “ Who told you so ?” said the frog ; “ tell me what 
ails you.” After a while the prince opened the whole 
story, and told why his father had sent him out. “ I 
will help you,” said the frog ; so it jumped back into the 
stream and soon came back dragging a small piece of linen 
not bigger than one’s hand, and by no means the cleanest 
in the world in its look. However, there it was, and the 
prince was told to take it away with him. He had no 
great liking for such a dirty rag ; but still there was some- 
thing in the frog’s speech that pleased him much, and he 
thought to himself, ” It can do no harm, it is better than 
nothing so he picked it up, put it in his pocket, and 
thanked the frog, who dived down again, panting and 
quite tired, as it seemed, with its work. The further he 
went the heavier he found to his great joy the pocket grow, 
and so he turned himself homewards, trusting greatly in 
his good luck. 

He reached home nearly about the same time that his 
brothers came up, with their horses and coaches all heavily 
laden. Then the old king was very glad to see his children 
again, and pulled the ring off his finger to try who had 
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done the best ; but in all the stock which the two eldest 
had brought there was not one piece a tenth part of which 
would go through the ring. At this they were greatly 
abashed ; for they had made a laugh of their brother, 
who came home, as they thought, empty-handed. But 
how great was their anger, when they saw him pull from 
his pocket a piece that for softness, beauty, and whiteness, 
was a thousand times better than anything that was 
ever before seen I It was so fine that it passed with ease 
through the ring ; indeed, two such pieces would readily 
have gone in together. The father embraced the lucky 
youth, told his servants to throw the coarse linen into 
the sea, and said to his children, “ Now you must set 
about the second task which I am to set you ; — bring me 
home a little dog, so small that it will lie in a nut-shell ” 

His sons were not a little frightened at such a task ; 
but they all longed for the crown, and made up their 
minds to go and try their hands, and so after a few days 
they set out once more on their travels. At the cross- 
ways they parted as before, and the youngest chose his 
old dreary rugged road with all the bright hopes that his 
former gi3od luck gave him. Scarcely had he sat himself 
down again at the bridge foot, when his old friend the 
frog jumped out, set itself beside him, and as before, 
opened its big wide mouth, and croaked out, “ What is 
the matter V* The prince had this time no doubt of the 
frog’s power, and therefore told what he wanted. “It 
shall be done for you,” said the frog ; and springing into 
the stream it soon brought up a hazel-nut, laid it at his 
feet, and told him to take it home to his father, and crack 
it gently, and then see what would happen. The prince 
went his way very well pleased, and the frog, tired with 
Its task, jumped back into the water. 

His brothers had reached home first, and brought 
with them a great many very pretty little dogs. The old 
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king, willing to help them all he could, sent for a large 
walnut-shell and tried it with every one of the little dogs ; 
but one. stuck fast with the hind-foot out, and another 
with the head, and a third with the fore-foot, and a fourth 
with its tail, — in short, some one way and some another ; 
but none were at all likely to sit easily in this new kind of 
kennel. When all had been tried, the youngest made his 
father a dutiful bow, and gave him the hazel-nut, begging 
him to crack it very carefully : the moment this was done 
out ran a beautiful little white dog upon the king’s hand, 
wagged its tail, fondled his new master, and soon turned 
about and barked at the other little beasts in the most 
graceful manner, to the delight of the whole court. The 
joy of everyone was great ; the old king again embraced 
his lucky son, told his people to drown all the other dogs 
in the sea, and said to his children, “ Dear sons ! your 
weightiest tasks are now over ; listen to my last wish ; 
whoever brings home the fairest lady shall be at once the 
heir to my crown.” 

The prize was so tempting and the chance so fair for all, 
that none made any doubts about setting to work, each 
in his own way, to try and be the winner. The youngest 
was not in such good spirits as he was the last time ; he 
thought to himself, “ The old frog has been able to do a 
great deal for me ; but all its power must be nothing to me 
now, for where should it find me a fair maiden, still less a 
fairer maiden than was ever seen at my /ather’s court ? 
The swamps where it lives have no living things in them, 
but toads, snakes, and such vermin.” Meantime he went 
on, and sighed as he sat down again with a heavy heart by 
the bridge. “ Ah frog !” said he, “ this time thou canst 
do me no good,” “ Never mind,” croaked the frog ; 
“ only tell me what is the matter now.” Then the prince 
told his old friend what trouble had now come upon him. 
“ Go thy ways home,” said the frog ; ” the fair maiden 
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mil follow hard after ; but take care and do not laugh at 
whatever may happen !” This said, it sprang as before 
into the water and was soon out of sight. The prince still 
sighed on, for he trusted very little this time to the frog’s 
word ; but he had not set many steps towards home 
before he heard a noise behind him, and looking round 
saw six large water-rats dragging along a large pumpkin 
like a coach, full trot. On the box sat an old fat toad as 
coachman, and behind stood two little frogs as footmen, 
and two fine mice with stately whiskers ran before as out- 
riders ; within sat his old friend the frog, rather misshapen 
and unseemly to be sure, but still with somewhat of a 
graceful air as it bowed to him in passing. Much too 
deeply wrapt in thought as to his chance of finding the 
fair lady whom he was seeking, to take any heed of the 
strange scene before him, the prince scarcely looked at 
it, and had still less mind to laugh. The coach passed on 
a little way, and soon turned a corner that hid it from his 
sight ; but how astonished was he, on turning the corner 
himself, to find a handsome coach and six black horses 
standing there, with a coachman in gay livery, and within, 
the most beautiful lady he had ever seen, whom he soon 
knew to be the fair Cherry, for whom his heart had so long 
ago panted ! As he came up, the servants opened the 
coach door, and he was allowed to seat himself by the 
beautiful lady. 

They soon came to his father’s city, where his brothers 
also came, with trains of fair ladies ; but as soon as Cherry 
was seen, all the court gave her with one voice the crown 
of beauty. The delighted father embraced his son, and 
named him the heir to his crown, and ordered all the other 
ladies to be thrown like the little dogs into the sea and 
drowned. Then the prince married Cherry and lived 
long and happily with her, and indeed lives with her still 
if he be not dead 



XXIII 

MOTHEB HOLLB 

A WIDOW had two daughters ; one of them was very 
pretty and thrifty, but the other was ugly and idle. 

Odd as you may think it, she loved the ugly and idle 
one much the best, and the other was made to do all the 
work, and was in short quite the drudge of the whole 
house. Every day she had to sit on a bench by a well 
on the side of the high-road before the house, and spin 
BO much that her fingers were quite sore, and at length 
the blood would come. Now it happened that once when 
her fingers had bled and the spin^e was all bloody she 
dipt it into the well, and meant to wash it, but unluckily 
it fell from her hand and dropt in. Then she ran crying 
to her mother, and told her what had happened ; but 
she scolded her sharply, and said, “ If you have been so 
silly as to let the spindle fall in, you must get it put again 
as well as you can.” So the poor little girl went back 
to the well, and knew not how to begin, but in her sorrow 
threw herself into the water and sank down to the bottom 
senseless. In a short time, she seemed 'co wake as from 
a trance, and came to herself again ; and when she opened 
her eyes and looked around, she saw she was in a beautiful 
meadow, where the sun shone brightly, the birds sang 
sweetly on the boughs, and thousands of flowers sprang 
beneath her feet. 

Then she rose up, and walked along this delightful 
meadow, and came to a pretty cottage by the side of a 
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wood ; and when she went in she saw an oven full of new 
bread baking, and the bread said, “ Pull me out t pull 
me out t or I shall be burnt, for I am quite done enough.” 
So she stepped up quickly and took it all out. Then she 
went on further, and came to a tree that was full of fine 
rosy-cheeked apples, and it said to her, ” Shake me I 
shake me 1 we are all quite ripe I” So she shook the tree, 
and the apples fell down like a shower, until there were 
no more upon the tree. Then she went on again, and at 
length came to a small cottage whore an old woman was 
sitting at the door : the little girl would have run away, 
but the old woman called out after her, “ Don’t be 
frightened, my dear child ! stay with me, I should like to 
have you for my little maid, and if you do all the work 
in the house neatly you shall fare well ; but take care to 
make my bed nicely, and shake it every morning out at 
the door, so that the feathers may fly, for then the good 
people below say it snows. — 1 am Mother IloUe.” 

As the old woman spoke so kindly to her, the girl was 
willing to do as she said ; so she went into her employ, 
and took care to do everything to please her, and always 
shook the bed well, so that she led a very quiet life with 
her, and every day had good meat both boiled and roast 
to eat for her dinner. 

But when she had been some time with the old lady, 
she became sorrowful, and although she was much better 
off here than at home, still she had a longing towards it, 
and at length said to her mistress, “ 1 used to grieve at 
my troubles at home, but if they were all to come again, 
and I were sure of faring ever so well here, I could not 
stay any longer.” ” You are right,” said her mistress ; 
“ you shall do as you like ; and as you have worked for 
me so faithfully, I will myself show you the way back 
again.” Then she took her by the hand and led her 
b^nd her cottage, and opened a door, and as the girl 
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stood uhderneath there fell a heavy shower of gold, so 
that she held out her apron and caught a groat deal of it. 
And the fairy put a shining golden dress over her, and 
said, “ All this you shall have because you have behaved 
so well and she gave her back the spindle too which 
had fallen into the well, and led her out by another door. 
When it shut behind her, she found herself not far from 
her mother’s house ; and as she went into the court-yard 
the cock sat upon the well-head and clapt his wings and 
cried out : 

“ Cook vdoodle-doo I 
Our golden lady’s come home again.’* 

Then she went into the house, and as she was so rich 
she was welcomed home. When her mother board how 
she got these riches, she wanted to have the same luck 
for her ugly and idle daughter, so she too was told to sit 
by the well and spin. That her spindle might be bloody, 
she pricked her fingers with it, and when that would not 
do she thrust her hand into a thom-busb. Then she 
threw it into the well and sprang in herself after it. Like 
her sister, she came to a beautiful meadow, and followed 
the same path. When she came to the oven in the 
cottage, the broad called out as before, “ Take me out I 
take me out 1 or 1 shall bum, 1 am quite done enough.” 
But the lazy girl said, “ A pretty story, indeed 1 just as 
if I should dirty myself for you 1” and wont on her way. 
She soon came to the apple-tree that crie^, “ Shake me I 
shake mo 1 for my apples are quite ripe I” but she an- 
swered, “ I will take care how I do that, for one of you 
might fall upon my head so she wont on. At length 
she came to Mother HoUe’s house, and readily agreed to 
be her maid. The first day she behaved herself very 
well, and did what her mistress told her ; for she thought 
of the gold she would give her ; but the second day she 
began to be lazy, and the third still more so, for she 
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would not get up in the morning early enough, and when 
she did she made the bed very badly, and did not shake 
it BO that the feathers would fly out. Mother Hollo was 
soon tired of her, and turned her ofi ; but the lazy girl 
wsis quite pleabsed at that, and thought to herself, “ Now 
the golden rain will come.” Then the fairy took her to 
the same door ; but when she stood under it, instead of 
gold a great kettle full of dirty pitch came showering 
upon her. “ That is your wages,” said Mother Holle as 
she shut the door upon her. So she went home quite 
black with the pitch, and as she came near her mother’s 
house the cook sat upon the well, and olapt his wings, 
and cried out : 

“ Cock-a doodle-doo I 
Our dirty slut’s come home 



XXIV 

THE TWELVE HUNTSMEN 

There was once a king’s son who was betrothed, and 
his attachment to his bride was extreme. Sitting by her 
very happily one day conversing, a messenger suddenly 
arrived with the sad intelligence that his father was on 
his death-bed, and asked to see him before he died. The 
prince prepared to depart instantly, but presented his 
bride with a ring, saying, “ Accept this as a remembrance 
of me, for I must leave you now, but when I am king, I 
will come and fetch you.’’ The prince then departed for 
his own land, and upon arriving found his father at the 
point of death. “ Dear son,” said he, “ I wished to see 
you once more before I die ; now promise me to marry 
as I wish,” naming at the same time a certain king’s 
daughter, whom he desired should be his wife. The prince 
was in so much affliction, that for the time he could not 
reflect, but unhesitatingly said, “ Dear father, 1 will do 
whatever you wish,” and the king, comforted by his son’s 
compliance, closed his eyes, and shortly after died. 

The prince was directly proclaimed king, and when the 
time of mourning was past, he thought of keeping his 
promise to his father. Accordingly, demanding the hand 
of the princess in marriage, he received a favourable reply. 
His first bride heard of what had taken place, and grieved 
so much at his infidelity, that it seemed likely to cost her 
her life Her father, not knowing what had happened, 
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said to her, “ Dear child, why do you seem bo unhappy f 
whatever you wish for, you shall have.” The maiden 
reflected for a moment, then said, ” Dear father, And me 
eleven maidens who resemble me exactly, in face, figure, 
and height.” “ If it be possible,” replied the king, “ it 
shall be done.” A search throughout the land was 
accordingly instituted, and at last the eleven maidens 
were found who perfectly resembled the princess. 

Upon being presented to the princess, she commanded 
twelve huntsmen’s dresses to be made all alike, and the 
eleven maidens were obliged to dress themselves in them, 
the princess putting on the twelfth. Then taking leave 
of her father, they departed, and went straight to the 
court of her former bridegroom^ whom she still so greatly 
loved. Upon arriving, she inquired if they were in want 
of huntsmen, and begged to be taken aU together into his 
service. The kin g surveyed the troop, but had no sus- 
picion who they were ; and bemg so handsome, he very 
readily took them into his service, ordering them to be 
always about his person. 

The king had a lion, which was a most wonderful 
animal, for it was acquainted with all secrets, and knew 
everything. One evening, conversing with the king, it 
said to him, ' You think, I dare say, that you have twelve 
huntsmen here.” “ Certainly I do,” replied the king, 
” they are twelve huntsmen.” ” You make a mistake, 
my liege,” returned the lion, “ they are twelve maidens.” 
“ That is unlikely and impossible,” rejoined the kmg ; 
** how will you prove it ?” “ Cause some peas to be strewn 

in your antechamber,” said the lion, “ and you will soon 
see. Men have a firm tread, and if they walk upon peas, 
it would not be heeded by them ; but maidens trip, and 
stumbleT and slide, and the peas would roll in every Erec- 
tion.” The advice pleased the king, and he ordered the 
peas to be scattered on the floor 
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. There WM, however, among the king’s valets, one who 
was kind to the huntsmen, and when he heard the manner 
in which they were to be put to the proof, he went to 
them and told them all, saying, “ The lion intends to con- 
vince tlje king that you are every one maidens.” The 
king’s daughter was very grateful to the servant, and 
afterwards said to her companions, ” Exert yourselves, 
tread firmly on the peas, and let us not be discovered.” 
Accordingly, when the king caused the twelve huntsmen 
to be called to him the next morning, and they entered 
the antechamber, wherein the peas wore strewn, they 
trod so firmly, and had such a decided step, that not one 
pea rolled or moved. After they had received his com- 
mands and” retired, the king said to the lion, “ You have 
told me an untruth ; th<‘y have the very step of men 
but the lion replied, “ They knew what was your inten- 
tion, therefore they have taken heed ; but send for twelve 
spinning-wheels, and place them in the antechamber, and 
then observe how they will rejoice at the sight. No man 
would do that.” The king approved of the advice, and 
the spinning-wheels were placed in the antechamber. 
The same valet, however, who was very kindly disposed 
towards the huntsmen, went to them, and discovered the 
plot against them. When they were alone, the princess 
said, “ Pray avert your eyes, and do not once look at the 
spinning-wheels,” which they promised to do ; there- 
fore, when the king sent for them the next morning, they 
passed through the antechamber with / the utmost in- 
difference, and did not seem to be aware the spinning- 
wheels were there. 'Again the king accused the lion of 
deceiving him, and asserted his firm belief that they were 
men, from the disregard paid to the spinning-wheels : but 
the lion maintained that they had been forewarned of 
what was to occur, and that therefore they had been 
able to abide the proof. The king, however, was not 
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convinced, and paid no further attention to what the 
lion said. 

The twelve huntsmen always accompanied the king to 
the chase, for the more they were with him, the better he 
liked them ; and it chanced that once, as they were out 
hunting, the news came of the approach of the king’s 
bride. When the true bride heard the message delivered, 
it conveyed such a shock, that she could not conceal her 
emotion, but fell fainting to the ground. The king, 
thinking something had befallen his favourite huntsman, 
hastened, to the spot, and in his anxiety to assist, drew 
off her gloves. The first thing he saw was his own ring, 
which he had presented to his bride, and upon looking at 
her countenance mstantly recognized her. His heart 
painfully smote him for his faithlessness, and he was so 
much touched by what she must have suffered, that he 
kissed her, and when she opened her eyes again, said to 
her, “ You are my own bride, and I am your bridegroom, 
and no one in the world can alter this.” Instantly 
despatching a messenger to the princess, who had just 
arrived, he requested her to return to her own kingdom, 
saying, “ He had already 'a consort, and that when one 
has found an old key, one no longer desires a new one.” 
The marriage took place at once, and the lion was restored 
to favour, as he was proved to have spoken truth. 



XXV 

THE WATER OF LIFE 

Long before you and I were born there reigned, in a 
country a great way off, a king who had three sons. This 
king once fell very ill, so ill that nobody thought he could 
live. His sons were very much grieved at their father’s 
sickness ; and as they walked weeping in the garden of 
the palace, an old man met them and asked what they 
ailed. They told him their father was so ill that they 
were afraid nothing could save him. “ I know what 
would,” said the old man ; “ it is the Water of Life. If 
he could have a draught of it he would be well again, 
but it is very hard to get.” Then the eldest son said, 
“ I will soon find it,” and went to the sick king, and 
begged that he might go in search of the Water of Life, 
as it was the only thing that could save him. “ No,” 
said the king ; “ I had rather die than place you in such 
great danger as you must meet with in your journey.” 
But he bogged so hard that the king let him go ; and the 
prince thought to himself, “ If I bring my father this 
water, I shall be his dearest son, and he will make me 
heir to his kingdom.” 

Then he set out, and whei* he had gone on his way 
some time he came to a deep valley overhung with rocks 
and woods ; and as he looked around there stood above 
him on one of the rocks a little dwarf, who called out to 
him and said, “ Prince, whither hastest thou so fast ?” 
“ What is that to you, Uttle ugly one ?” said the prince 
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aneeringly, and rode on his way. But the little dwarf 
fell into a great rage at his behaviour, and laid a speU of 
ill luck upon him, so that, as ho rode on, the mountain 
pass seemed to become narrower and narrower, and at 
last the way was so straitened that he could not go a step 
forward, and when he thought to have turned his horse 
round and gone back the way he came, the passage he 
found had closed behind also, and shut him quite up ; 
he next tried to get off his horse and make his way on 
fc^t, but this he was unable to do, and so there he was 
forced to abide spell-bound. 

Meantime the king his father was lingering on in daily 
hope of his return, till at last the second son said, “ Father, 
I will go in search of this Water for he thought to 
himself, “ My brother is surely dead, and the kingdom 
will fall to me if I have good luck in my journey.” The 
king was at first very unwilling to let him go, but at last 
yielded to his wish. So he set out and followed the same 
road which his brother had taken, and met the same 
dwarf, who stopped him at the same spot, and said as 
before, “ Prince, whither hastest thou so fast ?” ” Mind 
your own affairs, busy body !” answered the prince scorn- 
fully, and rode off. But the dwarf put the same enchant- 
ment upon him, and when he came like the other to the 
narrow pass in the mountains he could neither move 
forward nor backward. Thus it is with proud silly people, 
who think themselves too wise to take advice. 

When the second prince had thus staid away a long 
while, the youngest said he would go and search for the 
Water of Life, and trusted he shquld soon be able to 
make his father well again. The dwarf met him too at 
the same spot, and said, ” Prince, whither hastest thou 
so fast ?” and the prince said, ” I go in search of the 
Water of Life, because my father is ill and like to die : — 
can you help me ?” “ Dp you know where it is to be 
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found ?” asked the dwarf. “ No,” said the prince. 
“ Then as you have spoken to me kindly and sought for 
advice, I will tell you how and where to go. The Water 
you seek springs from a well in an enchanted castle, and 
that you may be able to go in safety I will give you an 
iron wand and two little loaves of bread ; strike the iron 
door of the castle three times with the wand, and it will 
open : two hungry lions will be lying down inside gaping 
for their prey ; but if you throw them the bread they 
will let you pass ; then hasten on to the well and take 
some of the Water of Life before the clock strikes twelve, 
for if you tarry longer the door will shut upon you for 
ever.” 

Then the prince thanked the dwarf for his friendly aid, 
and took the wand and the bread and went travelling 
on and on over sea and land till he came to his journey’s 
end, and found everything to be as the dwarf had told 
him. The door flow open at the third stroke of the 
wand, and when the lions wore quieted he went on 
through the castle, and came at length to a beautiful 
hall , around it he saw several knights sitting in a trance ; 
then he pulled off their rings and put them on his own 
fingers In another room he saw on a table a sword and 
a loaf of broad, which he also took. Further on he came 
to a room where a beautiful young lady sat upon a couch, 
who welcomed him joyfully, and said, if he would set her 
free from the spell that bound her, the kingdom should 
be his if he would come back in a year a>id marry her ; 
then she told him that the well that held the Water of 
Life was m the palace gardens, and bade him make haste 
and draw what he wanted before the clock struck twelve. 
Then he went on, and as he walked through beautiful 
gardens ho came to a delightful shady spot in which stood 
a couch ; and he thought to himself, as he felt tired, that 
he would rest himself for a while and gaze on the lovely 
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scenes aronnd him. So he laid himself down, and sleep 
fell upon him unawares and he did not wake up till the 
clock was striking a quarter to twelve ; then he sprung 
from the couch dreadfully frightened, ran to the well, 
filled a cup that was standing by him full of Water, and 
hastened to get away in time. Just as he was going out 
of the iron door it struck twelve, and the door fell so 
quickly upon him that it tore away a piece of his heel. 

When he found himself safe he was overjoyed to think 
that he had got the Water of Life ; and as he was going 
on his way homewards, he passed by the little dwarf, 
who when he saw the sword and the loaf said, “ You 
have made a noble prize ; with the sword you can at a 
blow slay whole armies, and the bread will never fail.” 
Then the prince thought to himself, “ 1 cannot go home 
to my father without my brothers so he said, “ Dear 
dwarf, cannot you tell me where my two brothers are, 
who set out in search of the Water of Life before me and 
never came back ?” “ I have shut them op by a charm 

between two mountains,” said the dwarf, “ because they 
were proud and ill-behaved, and scorned to ask advice.” 
The prince begged so hard for his brothers that the dwarf 
at last set them free, though unwillingly, saying, “ Beware 
of them, for they have bad hearts.” Their brother, how- 
ever, was greatly rejoiced to see them, and told them all 
that had happened to him, how he had found the Water 
of Life, and had taken a oup full of it, and how he had 
set a beautiful princess free from a spell that bound her ; 
and how she had engaged to wait a whole year, emd then 
to marry him and give him the kingdom. Then they all 
three rode on together, and on their way home came to a 
counlg^r that was laid waste by war and a dreadful 
famine, so that it was feared all must die for want. 
But the prince gave the king of the land the bread, and 
all his kingdom ate of it. And he slew the enemy’s army 
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with the wonderful sword, and loft the kingdom in peace 
and plenty. In the same manner he befriended two other 
countries that they passed through on their way. 

When they came to the sea, they got into a ship, and 
during their voyage the two eldest said to themselves, 
“ Our brother has got the Water which we could not find, 
therefore our father will forsake os, and give him the 
kingdom which is our right so they were full of envy 
and revenge, and agreed together how they could ruin 
him. They waited till he was fast asleep, and then 
poured the Water of Life out of the cup and took it for 
themselves, giving him bitter sea-water instead. And 
when they came to their journey’s end, the youngest son 
brought his cup to the sick king, that he might drink and 
be healed. Scarcely, however, had he tasted the bitter 
sea-water when he became worse even lhan ho was before, 
and then both the elder sons came in and blamed the 
youngest for what he had done, and said that he wanted 
to poison their father, but that they had found the Water 
of Life and had brought it with them. He no sooner 
began to drink of what they brought him, than he felt 
his sickness leave him, and was as strong and well as in 
his young days ; then they went to their brother and 
laughed at him, and said, “ Well, brother, you found the 
Water of Life, did you ? you have had the trouble and 
we shall have the reward ; pray, with all your cleverness 
why did not you manage to keep your eyes open ? Next 
year one of us will take away your beautiiul princess, if 
you do not take care ; you had better say nothing about 
this to our father, for he does not believe a word you 
say, and if you tell tales, you shall lose your life into the 
bargain, but be quiet and we will let you off.” 

The old king was still very angry with his youngest 
son, and thought that he reaUy meant to have taken 
away his life ; so he called his court together and asked 

10 
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what should be done, and it was settled that he should 
be put to death. The prince knew nothing of what was 
going on, till one day when the king’s chief huntsman 
went a-hunting with him, and they were alone in the 
wood together, the huntsman looked so sorrowful that 
the prince said, “ My friend, what is the matter with 
you ?” “ 1 cannot and dare not tell you,” said he. But 

the prince begged hard and said, “ Only say what it is, 
and do not think I shall be angry, for I will forgive you.” 
“ Alas !” said the huntsman, “ the king has ordered me 
to shoot you.” The prince started at this, and said. 

Let me live, and I will change dresses with you ; you 
shaU take my royal coat to show to my father, and do 
you give me your shabby one.” “ With all my heart,” 
said the huntsman ; “ 1 am sure I shall be glad to save 
you, for I could not have shot you.” Then he took the 
prince’s coat, and gave him the shabby one, and went 
away through the wood. 

Some time after, three grand embassies came to the 
aid king’s court, with rich gifts of gold and precious stones 
for his youngest son, which were sent from the three kings 
to whom he had lent his sword and loaf of bread, to rid 
them of their enemy, and feed their people. This touched 
the old king’s heart, and he thought his son might still 
be guiltless, and said to his court, ” Oh I that my son 
were still alive 1 how it grieves me that I had him killed I” 
” He still lives,” said the huntsman ; “ and 1 rejoice that 
1 had pity on him, and saved him, for when the time 
came, I could not shoot him, but let him go in peace and 
brought home his royal coat.” At this the king was over- 
whelmed with joy, and made it known throughout all his 
kingdom, that if his son would come back to his court, he 
would forgive him. 

Meanwhile the princess was eagerly waiting the return 
of her deliverer, and had a road made leading up to her 
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palace all of shining gold ; and told her courtiers that 
whoever came on horseback and rode straight ur to the 
gate upoh it, was her true lover, and that they must let 
him in ; but whoever rode on one side of it, they must be 
sure was not the right one, and must send him away at 
once. 

The time soon came, when the eldest thought he would 
make haste to go to the princess, and say that he was the 
one who had set her free, and that he should have her for 
his wife, and the kingdom with her. As he came before 
the palace and saw the golden road, he stopt to look at 
it, and thought to himself, “ It is a pity to ride upon this 
beautiful road so he turned aside and rode on the right 
of it. But when he came to the gate the guards said to 
him, he was not what he said he was, and must go about 
his business. The second prince set out soon afterwards 
on the same errand ; and when he came to the golden 
road, and his horse had set one foot upon it, he stopt to 
l^k at it, and thought it very beautiful, and said to 
himself, “ What a pity it is that anything should tread 
here !” then he too turned aside and rode on the left of 
it. But when he came to the gate the guards said he 
was not the true prince, and that he too must go away. 

Now when the full year was come, the third brother 
left the wood, where he had laid for fear of his father’s 
anger, and set out in search of his betrothed bride. So 
he journeyed, on, thinking of her all the way, and rode so 
quickly that he did not even see the gulden road, but 
went with his horse straight over it ; and as he came to 
the gate, it flow open, and the princess welcomed him 
with joy, and said he was her deliverer and should now 
be her husband and lord of the kingdom, and the marriage 
was soon kept with great feasting. When it was over, 
the princess told him she had heard of his father having 
forgiven him, and of his wish to have him home again : 
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BO he went to visit him, and told him everything, how 
his brothers had cheated and robbed him, and yet that 
he had borne all these wrongs for the love of his father. 
Then the old king was very angry, and wanted to punish 
his wicked sons ; but they made their escape, and got 
into a ship and sailed away over the wide sea, and were 
never heard of any more. 



XX\T 

THE FOUE CLEVEK lUlOTHERS 

“Dear children,” said a poor man to his four sons, “1 
have nothing to give you ; you must go out into the world 
and try your luck. Bogin by learning some trade, and 
see how you can got on.” So the four brothers took their 
walking-sticks in their hands, and their little bundles 
on their shoulders, and, after bidding their father good- 
bye, went all out at the gate tog<*thor. When they had 
got on some way they came to four cross-ways, each 
leading to a different country. Then the eldest said, 
“ Here we must part ; but this day four years we will 
come back to this spot ; and in the meantime each must 
try what he can do for himself.” So each brother went 
his way ; and as the oldest was hastening on, a man met 
him, and asked him where ho was going and what he 
wanted. “ I am going to try my luck in the world, and 
should like to begin by learning some trade,” answered 
he. “ Then,” said the man, “ go with /me, and I will 
teach you how to become the cunningest thief that ever 
was.” “ No,” said the other, “ that is not an honest 
calling, and what can one look to earn by it in the end but 
the gallows ?” “ Oh !” said the man, “ you need not fear 

the gallows ; for I will only teach you to steal what will 
be fair game ; I meddle with nothing but what no one else 
can get or care anything about, and where no one can find 
you out.” So the young man agreed to follow his trade, 

m 
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and he soon showed himself so clever that nothing could 
escape him that he had once set his mind upon. 

The second brother also met a man, who, when he found 
out what he was setting out upon, asked him what trade 
he meant to leam. ** I do not ^ow yet,” said he. ” Then 
come with me, and be a star-gazer. It is a noble trade, 
for nothing can be hidden from you when you understand 
the stars.” The plan pleased him much, and he soon 
became such a skilful star-gazer, that when he had served 
out his time, and wanted to leave his master, he gave 
him a glass, and said, ” With this you can see all that is 
passing in the sky and on earth, and nothing can be hidden 
farom you.” 

The third brother met a himtsman, who took him with 
him, and taught him so well all that belonged to hunting 
that he became very clever in that trade ; and when he 
left his master he gave him a bow, and said, ” Whatever 
you shoot at with this bow you will be sure to hit ” 

The youngest brother likewise met a man who asked 
him what he wished to do. “Would not you hke,” said 
he, “ to be a tailor 1”^ “ Oh no !” said the young man ; 
“sitting cross-legged from mommg to night, working 
backwards and forwards with a needle and goose, will 
never suit me.” “ Oh I” answered the man, “ that is 
not my sort of tailoring ; come with me, and you will 
leam quite another kind of trade from that.” Not 
knowing what better to do, he came into the plan, and 
learnt the trade from the beginning ; and when he left his 
master, he gave him a needle, and said, “ You can sew any- 
thing with this, be it as soft as an egg, or as hard as steel, 
and the joint will be so fine that no seam will be seen ” 

After the space of four years, at the time agreed upon, 
the four brothers met at the four cross-roads, and having 
welcomed each other, set ofi towards their father’s home, 
vhere they told him all that had happened to them. 
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and how each had learned some trade. Then one day, as 
they were sitting before the house under a very high tree, 
the father said, “ I should like to try what each of you 
can do in his trade.” So he looked up, and said to the 
second son, “ At the top of this tree there is a chaffinch’s 
nest ; tell me how many eggs there are in it.” The star- 
gazer took his glass, looked up, and said, ” Five.” 
“ Now,” said the father to the eldest son, “ take away the 
eggs without the bird that is sitting upon them and 
hatching them knowing anything of what you are doing.” 
So the cunning thief climbed up the tree, and brought 
away to his father the five eggs from under the bird, who 
never saw or felt what he was doing, but kept sitting on 
at her ease. Then the father took the eggs, and put one 
on each corner of the table and the fifth in the middle, and 
said to the huntsman, “Cut all the eggs in two pieces 
at one shot.” The huntsman took up his bow, and at 
one shot struck all the five eggs as his father wished. 
“Now comes your turn,” said he to the young tailor; 
“ sow the eggs and the young birds in them together 
again, so neatly that the shot shall have done no harm.” 
Then the tailor took his needle and sewed the eggs as he 
was told ; and when he had done, the thief was sent to 
take them back to the nest, and put them under the bird, 
without its knowing it. Then she went on sitting, and 
hatched them ; and in a few days they crawled out, and 
had only a little red streak across their necks where the 
tailor had sewed them together. 

“ Well done, sons I” said the old man, “ you have made 
good use of your time, and learnt something worth the 
knowing ; but I am sure I do not know which ought to 
have the prize. Oh ! that the time might soon come for 
you to turn your skill to some account !” 

Not long after this there was a great bustle in the 
oountry ; for the king’9 daughter had been carried off by 
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a mighty dragon, and the king mourned over his loss day 
and night, and made it known that whoever brought her 
back to him should have her for a wife. Then the four 
brothers said to each other, “ Here is a chance for us ; 
let us try what we can do.” And they agreed to see 
whether they could not set the prmcess free. “I will 
soon find out where she is, however,” said the star-gazer 
as he looked through his glass, and soon cried out, I 
see her afar off, sitting upon a rock in the sea, and I can 
spy the dragon close by, guarding her.” Then he went 
to the king, and asked for a ship for himself and his 
brothers, and went with them upon the sea till they 
came to the right place. There they found the princess 
sitting, as the star-gazer had said, on the rock, and the 
dragon was lying asleep with his head upon her lap. 
“I dare not shoot at him,” said the huntsman, “for 1 
should kill the beautiful young lady also.” “Then I 
wiU try my skill,” said the thief ; and went and stole 
her away from under the dragon so quickly and gently 
that the beast did not know it, but went on snormg. 

Then away they hastened with her full of joy in their 
boat towards the ship ; but soon came the dragon roaring 
behind them through the air, for he awoke and missed 
the princess ; but when he got over the boat, and wanted 
to pounce upon them and carry off the princess, the 
huntsman took up his bow and shot him straight at the 
heart, so that he fell down dead. They were still not safe ; 
for he was such a great beast, that in his fall he overset 
the boat, and they had to swim in the open sea upon a 
few planks. So the tailor took his needle, and with 
a few large stitches put some of the planks together, 
and jBat down upon them, and sailed about and gathered 
up aU the pieces of the boat, and tacked them together 
so quickly that the boat was soon ready, and they then 
reached the ship and got home safe. 
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When they had brought home the princess to her 
father, there was great rejoicing ; and he said to the four 
brothers, “ One of you shall marry her, but you must settle 
amongst yourselves which it is to be.” Then there arose 
a quarrel between them ; and the star-gazer said, “ If 
I had not found the princess out, all your skill would have 
been of no use ; therefore she ought to be mine.” “ Your 
seeing her would have been of no use,” said the thief, 
“ if I had not taken her away from the dragon ; therefore 
she ought to be mine.” “No, she is mine,” said the 
huntsman ; “ for if I had not killed the dragon, he would 
after all have tom you and the princess into pieces.” 
“ And if I had not sewed the boat together again,” said 
the tailor, “ you would all have been drowned ; therefore 
she is mine.” Then the king put in a word, and said, 
“ Each of you is right ; and as all cannot have the yoimg 
lady, the best way is for neither of you to have her ; 
and to make up for the loss, I will give each, as a reward 
for his sldll, half a^ kingdom.” So the brothers agreed 
that would be much better than quarrelling ; and the 
king then gave each half a kingdom, as he had said ; 
and they hved very happily the rest of their days, and 
took good care of their father. 



XXVII 

TTIE BliFIN-GBOVB 

“ I HOPE,” said a woodman one day to his wife, “ that 
the children will not run into tha^ fir-grove by the side 
of the river ; who they are that have come to live there 
I oaimot toU, but 1 am sure it looks more dark and gloomy 
than ever, and some queer-looking beings are to be seen 
lurking about it every night, as I am told.” The wood- 
man could not say that they brought any ill luck as yet, 
whatever they were ; for all the viUage had thriven more 
than ever since they came ; the fields looked gayer and 
greener, and even the sky was a deeper blue. Not lowing 
what to say of them, the farmer very wisely let his new 
friends alone, 'and in truth troubled his head very httle 
about them. 

That very evening little Mary and her pla37fellow 
Martin were playing at hide and seek in the valley 
” Where can he be hid 1” said she ; “ he must have gone 
into the fir-grove,” and down she ran to look. Just then 
she spied a little dog that jumped round her and wagged 
his tail, and led her on towards the wood. Then he ran 
into it, and she soon jumped up the bank to look after 
him, but was overjoyed to see, instead of a gloomy grove 
of firs, a delightM garden, where flowers and shrubs of 
every kind grew upon turf of the softest green ; gay 
butterflies flew about her, the birds sang sweetly, and, 
what was strangest, the prettiest little children sported 
ab<^t on all sides, some twining the flowers, and others 
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dancing in rings upon the shady spots beneath the trees. 
In the midst, instead of the hovels of which Mary had 
heard, 'there was a palace that dazzled her eyes with its 
brightness. For a while she gazed on the fairy scene 
around her, till at last one of the little dancers ran up 
to her, and said, “ And you are come at last to see us ? 
we have often seen you play about, and wished to have 
you with us.” Then she plucked some of the fruit that 
grew near ; and Mary at the first taste forgot her home, 
and wished only to see and know more of her fairy 
friends. 

Then they led her about with them and showed her aU 
their sports. One while they danced by moonlight on 
the primrose banks ; at another time they skipped from 
bough to bough among the trees that hung over the cooling 
streams ; for they moved as lightly and easily through 
the air as on the ground : and Mary went with them 
everywhere, for they bore her in their arms, wherever they 
wished to go. Sometimes they would throw seeds on 
the turf, and directly little trees sprung up ; and then they 
would set their feet upon the branches, while the trees 
grew under them, till they danced upon the boughs in 
the air, wherever the breezes carried them ; and again 
the trees would sink down into the earth and land them 
safely at their bidding. At other times they would go 
and visit the palace of their queen ; and there the richest 
food was spread before them, and the pftest music was 
heard ; and there all around grew flowers which were 
always changing their hues, from scarlet to purple and 
yeUow and emerald. Sometimes they went to look at 
the heaps of treasure which were piled up in the royal 
stores ; for little dwarfs were always employed in search- 
ing the earth for gold. Small as this fairy land looked from 
without, it seemed within to have no end ; a mist hung 
around it to shield it from the eyes of men ; and some* of 
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the little elves sat perched upon the outermost trees, to 
keep watch lest the step of man should break in and spoil 
the charm. 

“ And who are you V* said Mary one day. We are 
what are called elves in your world,” said one whose 
name was Gossamer, and who had become her dearest 
friend : “ we are told you talk a great deal about us ; 
some of our tribe like to work you mischief, but we who 
live here seek only to be happy : we meddle little with 
mankind ; but when we do come among them, it is to 
do them good,” ” And where is your queen 1” said little 
Mary. “ Hush ! hush 1 you cannot see her or know her : 
you must leave us before she comes back, which will be 
now very soon, for mortal step cannot come where she 
is. But you will know that she is here when you see the 
meadows gayer, the rivers more sparkling, and the sun 
brighter.” 

Soon afterwards Gossamer told Mary the time was 
come to bid her farewell, and gave her a ring in token 
of their friendship, and led her to the edge of the grove. 
” Think of me,” said she ; ” but beware how you tell 
what you have seen, or "try to visit any of us again, for 
if you do, we shall quit this grove and come back no 
more.” Turning back, Mary saw nothing but the 
gloomy fir-grove she had known before. ” How frightened 
my father and mother will be 1” thought she as she looked 
at the sun, which had risen some time. ” They will 
wonder where I have been all night, and yet I must not 
tell them what I have seen.” She hastened homewards, 
wondering, however, as she went, to see that the leaves, 
which were yesterday so fresh and green, were now falling 
dry and yellow around her. The cottage too seemed 
changed, and, when she went in, there sat her father 
looking some years older than when she saw him last ; 
and her mother, whom she hardly knew, was by his side. 
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Close by was a young man ; “ Fatner,” said Mary, “ who 
i this ?” “ Who are you that call me father ?” said ho ; 

“ are you — ^no you cannot be — our long-lost Mary ?” 
But they soon saw that it was their Mary ; and the young 
man, who was her old friend and playfellow Martin, 
said, “ No wonder you had forgotten me in seven years ; 
do not you remember how we parted seven years age 
while playing in the field ? We thought you were quite 
lost ; but we are glad to see that someone has taken care 
of you and brought you home at last.” Mary said nothing, 
for she could not toll aU ; but she wondered at the strange 
tale, and felt gloomy at the change from fairy land to 
her father’s cottage. 

Little by little she came to herself, thought of her story 
as a more dream, and soon became Martin’s bride. Every- 
thing seemed to thrive around them ; and Mary called 
her first little girl Elfie, in memory of her friends. The 
little thing was loved by everyone. It was pretty and 
very good-tempered ; Mary thought that it was very 
like a little elf ; and aU, without knowing why, called it 
the fairy child. 

One day, while Mary was dressing her little Elfie, she 
found a piece of gold hanging ro\ind her neck by a silken 
thread, and knew it to be of the same sort as she had 
seen in the hands of the fairy dwarfs. Elfie seemed sorry 
at its being seen, and said that she had found it in the 
garden. But Mary watched her and soon found that she 
went every afternoon to sit by herself ,’n a shady place 
behind the house : so one day she hid herself to see what 
the child did there ; and to her groat wonder Gossamer 
was sitting by her side. “Dear Elfie,” she was saying, 
“ your mother and I used to sit thus when she was young 
and lived among ns. Oh ! if you could but come and 
do so too ! but since our queen came to us it cannot 
be ; yet I will come and see you and talk to you, whilst 
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you ate a child ; when yon grow up we must part for ever.” 
Then she plucked one of the roses that grew around them 
and breathed gently upon it, and said, “ Take this for 
my sake. It will keep its freshness a whole year.” 

Then B&ry loved her little Elfie more than ever ; and 
when she found that she spent some hours of almost every 
day with the elf, she used to hide herself and watch them 
without being seen, till one day when Gossamer was bearing 
her httle friend through the air from tree to tree, her 
mother was so frightened lest her child should fall that 
she could not help screaming out, and Gossamer set her 
gently on the ground and seemed angry, and flew away. 
But still she used sometimes to come and play with her 
little friend, and would soon have done so perhaps the 
same as before, had not Mary one day told her husband 
the whole story, for she could not bear to hear him 
always wondering and laughing at their little child’s odd 
ways, and saying he was sure there was something in the 
l^'grove that brought them no good. So to show him 
that all she said was true, she took him to see Elfie and 
the fairy ; but no sooner did Gkissamer know that he was 
there (which she did in an instant), than she changed 
herself into a raven and flew off into the fir-grove. 

Mary burst into tears, and so did Elfie, for she knew she 
should see her dear friend no more ' but Martin was rest- 
less and bent upon following up his search after the 
fairies ; so when night came he stole away towards the 
grove. When he came to it nothing was to be seen 
but the gloomy firs and the old hovels ; and the thunder 
rolled, and the wmd groaned and whistled through the 
trees. It seemed that all about him was angry ; so he 
turned homewards fnghtened at what he had done. 

In 4he mormng all the neighbours flocked around, 
asking one another what the noise and bustle of the last 
night could mean ; and when they looked about them. 
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their trees looked blighted, ^nd the meadows parched, the 
streams were dried up, and everything seemed troubled 
and sorrowful , but they all thought that somehow or 
other the fir-grove had not near so forbidding a look as 
it used to have. Strange stories were told, how one had 
heard flutterings in the air, another had seen the fir-grove 
as it were aUve with little beings that flew away from it. 
Each neighbour told his tale, and all wondered what 
could have happened ; but IVlary and her husband knew ' 
what was the matter, and bewailed their folly ; for they 
foresaw that their kind neighbours, to whom they owed 
all their luck, were gone for ever. Among the bystanders 
none told a wilder story than the old ferryman who plied 
across the river at the foot of the grove ; he told how at 
midnight his boat was carried away, and how hundreds 
of little beings seemed to load it with treasures ; how a 
strange piece of gold was left for him in the boat, as his 
fare ; how the air seemed full of fairy forms fluttering 
around ; and how at last a great train passed over that 
seemed to be guarding their leader to the meadows on 
the other side ; and how he hoard soft music floating 
around as they flew , and how sweet voices sang as they 
hovered over his head : 

Fairy Queen 1 
Fairy Queen 1 

Mortal steps are on t be green ; 

Come away I 
Baste away ! 

Paines, guard >our Queea I ' 

Hither, hither, fairy Queen I 
Lest thy silvery wing be seen ; 

O’er the sk^ 

Fly, fly, fly ’ 

Fairies, guard your lady Queen I 
O’er the sky 
Fly, fly, fly I 

Fairies, guard your Queen^ 
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** Qttfm i 

Fairy Queen t 

Thou hast pass’d the treaoh’rous scene | 

Now we may 
Down and play 
O’er the daisied green. 

Lightly* lightly, fairy Queen I 

Trip it gently o’er the green : 

Fairies gay. 

Trip away 

Round about your lady Queen I 
Fairies gay. 

Trip away 

Round about your Queen !’* 

Poor Elfie mourned their loss the most, and would 
spend whole hours in looking upon the rose that her 
playfellow had given her, and singing over it the pretty 
airs she had taught her ; till at length when the year’s 
charm had passed away and it began to fade, she planted 
the stalk in her garden, and there it grew and grew till 
she could sit under the shade of it and think of her friend 
Gossamer. 



XXVIII 
THE NOSE 

Did you ever hear the story of the three poor soldiers, 
who, after having fought hard in the wars, set out on their 
road home begging their way as they went 1 

They had journeyed on a long way, sick at heart with 
their bad luck at thus being turned loose on the world 
in their old days, when one evening they reached a deep 
gloomy wood through which they must pass ; night came 
fast upon them, and they found that they must, however 
unwillingly, sleep in the w^ood ; so to make all as safe as 
they could, it was agreed that two should lie down and 
sleep, while a third sat up and watched lest wild beasts 
should break in and tear them to pieces ; when he was 
tired he was to wake one of the others and sleep in his 
turn, and so on with the third, so as to share the work 
fairly among them. 

The two who were to rest first soon lay down and fell 
fast asleep, and the other made himself a good fire under 
the trees and sat down by the side to keep watch. He 
had not sat long before all on a sudden u/p came a little 
man in a red jacket. Who’s there ?*’ said he. “ A 
friend,” said the soldier. “ What sort of a friend ?” 

An old broken soldier,” said the other, “ with his two 
comrades who have nothing left to live on ; come, sit 
down and warm yourself.” Well, my worthy fellow,” 
said the little man, ” I will do what I can for you ; take 
this and show it to your comrades in the morning,” So 
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he took out an old cloak and gave it to the soldjer, telling 
him that whenever he put it over Iris shoulders anything 
that he wished for would be fulfilled ; then the little man 
made him a bow and walked away. 

The second soldier’s turn to watch soon came, and the 
first laid himself dovm to sleep ; but the second man 
had not sat by himself long before up came the little 
man in the red jacket again. The soldier treated him 
in a friendly way as his comrade had done, and the little 
man gave him a purse, which he told him was always full 
of gold, let him diaw as much as he would. 

Then the third soldier’s turn to watch came, and he 
also had the little man for his guest, who gave him a 
wonderful horn that drew crowds around it whenever it 
was plaj^ed , and made everyone forget his business to 
come and dance to its beautiful music. 

In the morning each told his story and showed his 
treasure ; and as they all liked each other very much and 
were old friends, they agreed to travel together to see the 
world, and for a while only to make use of the wonderful 
purse. And thus they spent their time very joyously, 
till at last they began to be tired of this roving life, and 
thought they should like •to have a home of their own. 
So the first soldier put his old cloak on, and wished for 
a fine castle. In a moment it stood before their eyes ; 
fine gardens and green lawns spread round it, and flocks 
of sheep and goats and herds of oxen were grazing about, 
and out of the gate came a fine coach with three dapple 
gray horses to meet them and bring them home. 

AH this was very well for a time ; but it would not do 
to stay at home always, so they got together all their 
rich clothes and horses and servants, and ordered their 
coach with three horses, and set out on a journey to see 
a neighbouring king. Now this king had an only daughter, 
and as ho took the three soldiers for kings’ sons, he gave 
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them a kind welcome. One day, as the second soldier 
was walking with the princess, she saw him with the 
wonderful purse in his hand ; and having asked him what 
it was, he was foolish enough to tell her ; — though indeed 
it did not much signify, for she was a witch and knew all 
the wonderful things that the three soldiers brought. 
Now this princess was very cunning and artful ; so she 
set to work and made a purse so like the soldier’s that no 
one would know one from the other, and then asked him 
to come and see her, and made him drink some wine that 
she had got ready for him, till he fell fast asleep. Then 
she felt in his pocket, and took away the wonderful purse 
and left the one she had made in its place. 

The next morning the soldiers set out home, and soon 
after they reached their castle, happening to want some 
money, they went to their purse for it, and found some- 
thing indeed in it, but to their groat sorrow when they 
had emptied it, none came in the place of what they took 
Then the cheat was soon found out ; for the second soldier 
knew where he had been, and how' he had told the story 
to the princess, and he guessed that she had betrayed 
him. “ Alas !” cried he, “ poor wretches that we are, 
what shall we do ?” “ Oh 1” said the first soldier, “ let 

no gray hairs grow for this mishap ; I will soon got the 
purse back.” iSo he threw his cloak across his shoulders 
and wished himself in the princess’s chamber. There 
he found her sitting alone, teUii.g her gold that fell around 
her in a shower from the pur^e. But the soldier stood 
looking at her too long, for the moment she 'saw him she 
started up and cried out with all her force, “ Thieves I 
Thieves •’’so that the whole court came running in and 
tried to seize him. The poor soldier now began to be 
dreadfully frightened in his turn, and thought it was 
high time to make the best of his way off ; so without 
thinking of the ready way of travelling that his cloak 
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gave him, he ran to the window, opened it, and jumped 
out ; and unluckily in his haste his cloak caught and was 
left hanging, to the great joy of the princess, who knew 
its worth. 

The poor soldier made the best of his way home to his 
comrades, on foot and in a very downcast mood ; but the 
third soldier told him to keep up his heart, and took his 
horn and blew a merry tune. At the first blast a countless 
troop of foot and horse came rushing to their aid, and 
they set out to make war against their enemy. Then the 
king’s palace was besieged, and he was told that he must 
give up the purse and cloak, or that not one stone should 
be left upon another. And the king went into his 
daughter’s chamber and talked with her ; but she said, 
“ Let me try first if I cannot beat them some other way.” 
So she thought of a cunning scheme to overreach them, 
and dressed herself out as a poor girl with a basket on 
her arm ; and set out by night with her maid, and went 
into the enemy’s camp as if she wanted to sell trinkets. 

In the morning she began to ramble about, singing 
ballads so beautifully, that all the tents were left empty, 
and the soldiers ran round in crowds and thought of 
nothing but hearing her sing. Amongst the rest came 
the soldier to whom the horn belonge.d, and as soon as she 
saw him she winked to her maid, who slipped slily through 
the crowd and went into his tent where it hung, and stole 
it away. This done, they both got safely back to the 
palace ; the besieging army went away, the three wonder- 
ful gifts were all left in the hands of the princess, and the 
three soldiers were as penniless and forlorn as when the 
little man with the red jacket found them in the wood. 

Poor fellows I they began to think what was now to be 
done. “ Comrades,” at last said the second soldier, who 
had had the purse, ” we had better part, we cannot live 
together, let each seek his bread as well as he can.” So 
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he turned to the right, and the other two to the left ; for 
they said tlu'y would ratlu^r travel together. Then on 
he strayed till he came to a wood (now this was the same 
wood where they had met with so much good luck before) ; 
and he walked on a long time till evening began to fall, 
when he sat down tired beneath a tree, and soon fell 
asleep. 

Morning dawned, and he was greatly delighted, at 
opening his eyes, to see that the tree was laden with the 
most beautiful apples. He was hungry enough, so he 
soon plucked and ate first one, then a second, then a third 
apple. A strange feeling came over his nose : when he 
put the apjile to his mouth something was in the way ; 
he felt it ; it was his noso that grew and grew till it hung 
down to his breast it did not stop there, still it grow 
and grew , “ Heavens 1” thought he, “ when will it have 
done growing And well might he avsk, for by this time 
it reached the ground as ho sat on the grass, and thus it 
kept creeping on till he could not bear its weight, or raise 
himself up ; and it seemed as if it would never end, for 
already it stretched its enormous length all through the 
wood. 

Meantime his comrades were journeying on, till on a 
sudden one of them stumbled against sonu*Tliing. “ What 
can that be said the other. They looked, and could think 
of nothing that it was like but a nose. “ We will follow 
it and find its owner, however,’* said they ; so they traced 
it up till at last they found their poor c^^mrade lying 
stretched along under the apple-tree. What was to be 
done ? They tried to carry him, but in vain. They 
caught an ass that was passing by, and raised him upon 
its back ; but it was soon tired of carrying such a load. 
So they sat down in despair, when up came the little man 
in the red jacket. “Why, how now, friend V* said he, 
laughing ; well, I must find a cure for you, I see.” So 
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he told them to gather a pear from a tree that grew close 
by, and the nose would come right again. No time 
was lost, and the nose was soon brought to its proper 
size, to the poor soldier’s joy. 

“ I will do something more for you yet,” said the little 
man ; ” take some of those pears and apples with you ; 
whoever eats one of the apples will have his nose grow 
like yours just now ; but if you give him a pear, all will 
come right again. Go to the princess and get her to eat 
some of your apples ; her nose will grow twenty times as 
long as yours did ; then look sharp, and you will get what 
you want of her.” 

Then they thanked their old frie nd very heartily for 
all his kindness, and it was agreed that the poor soldier 
who had already tried the power of the apple should 
undertake the task. So he dressed himself up as a gar- 
dener’s boy, and went to the king’s palace, and said he 
had apples to sell, such as were never seen there before. 
Every one that saw them was di lighted and wanted to 
taste, but he said they were only for the princess ; and 
she soon sent her maid to buy his stock. They were so 
ripe and rosy that she soon began eating, and had already 
eaten three when she too' began to wonder what ailed her 
nose, for it grew and grew, down to the ground, out at 
the window, and over the garden, nobody knows where. 

Then the king made known to all his kingdom, that 
whoever would heal her of this dreadful disease should be 
richly rewarded. Many tried, but the princess got no 
relief. And now the old soldier dressed himself up very 
sprucely as a doctor, who said he could cure her ; so he 
chopped up some of the apple, and to punish her a little 
more gave her a dose, saying he would call to-morrow 
and see her again. The morrow came, and of course, 
instead of being better, the nose had been growing fast 
all night, and the poor princess was in a dreadful fright. 
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So the doctor chopped up a verj- little of the pear and 
gave her, and said he was sure that would do good, and 
he would call again the next day. Next day came, and 
the nose was to be sure a little smaller, but yet it was 
bigger than it was when the doctor first began to meddle 
with it. 

Then he thought to himself, “ I must frighten this 
cunning princess a little moie before I shall get what I 
want of her so he gave her another dose of the apple, 
and said he would call on the morrow. The morrow 
came, and the nose was ten times as bad as before. “ My 
good lady,” said the doctor, “something wo.ks against 
my medicine, and is too strong for it ; but 1 know by the 
force of my ait, what it is ; you have stolen goods about 
you, lam sure, and if you do not give them back, I can 
do nothing for you.” But the princess denied very 
stoutly that she had anything of the kind “ Very well,” 
said the doctor, “ you may do as you plea&e, but I am 
sure I am right, and you will dio if you do not own it.” 
Then he went to the king, and told him how the matter 
stood. “Daughter,” said he, “st'nd bade the cloak, 
the purse, and the horn, that you stole from the right 
owners.” 

Then she ordered her maid to fetch all three, and gave 
them to the doctor, and begged him to give thorn back 
to the soldiers ; and the moment he had them safe he 
gave her a whole pear to eat, and the nose came right. 
And as for the doctor, he put on the cloak, wished the king 
and all his court a good day, and was sooli with his two 
brothers, who lived from that time happily at home in 
their palace, except when they took airings in their 
coach with the three dapple gray horses. 



XXIX 

THJB FIVE SERVANTS 

Some time ago there reigned in a country many thousands 
of miles off an old queen who was very spiteful and de- 
lighted in nothing so much as mischief. She had one 
daughter, who was thought to be the most beautiful 
princess in the world ; but her mother only made use of 
her as a trap for the unwary ; and whenever any suitor 
who had heard of her beauty came to seek her in marriage, 
the only answer the old lady gave to each was, that he 
must undertake some very hard task and forfeit his life 
if he failed. Many, led by the report of the princess’s 
charms, imdertook these ttisks, but failed in doing what 
the queen set them to do. No mercy was ever shown 
them ; but the word was given nt once, and off their 
heads were cut. 

Now it happened that a prince who lived in a country 
far off, heard of the great beauty of this young lady, and 
said to his father, “ Dear father, let me go and try my 
luck.” “ No,” said the king ; “ if you go you will surely 
lose your life.” The prince, however, had set his heart 
BO much upon the scheme, that when he found his father 
was against it he fell very Ul, and took to his bed for seven 
years, and no art could cure him, or recover his lost 
spirits^: so when his father saw that if he went on thus he 
would die, he said to him with a heart full of grief, “ If 
it must be so, go and try your luck.” At this he rose 
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from his bed, recovered his health, and spirits, and went 
forward on hia way hght of heart and full of joy. 

Then on he jt)urnej’ed over hill and dale, through fair 
weather and foul, tiU one day. as he was riding through 
a wood, he thought he saw afar off some large ammal 
upon the ground, and as he drew near ho found that it 
was a man lying along upon the grass under the trees ; 
but ho looked more like a mountain than a man, he was 
so fat and jolly. Whim this big fellow saw the traveller, 
he arose, and said, “ If you want anyone to wait upon 
you, you will do woU to take me into your service.” 
“ What should I do with such a fat follow as you 1” said 
the prince. “It would be nothing to you if I were three 
thousand times as fat,” said the man, “ so that I do but 
behave myself well ” “ That’s true.” answered the prince, 

“ so come with me, I can put you to some use or another 
I dare say.” Then the fat man rose up and followed the 
prince, and by and by they saw another man lying on 
the ground with his ear close to the turf. The prince 
said, “ What are you doing there ?” “I am listening,” 
answered the man. “ To what ?” “ To all that is 

going on in the world, for I can hear everything, I can 
even hear the grass grow.” “ Tell me,” said the prince, 
“ w'hat you hear is going on at the court of the old queen, 
who has the beautiful daughter.” “ I hear,” said the 
listener, “ the noise of the sword that is cutting off the 
head of one of her suitors.” “ Well 1” said the prince, 
“ 1 see I shall be able to make you of use ; — come along 
with me !” They had not gone far before they saw a 
pair of feet, and then part of the legs of a man stretched 
out ; but they were so long that they could not see the 
rest of the body, tiU they had passed on a good deal 
further, and at last they came to the body, and, after 
going on a while further, to the head ; “ Bless me I” said 
the prince, “ what a long rope you are I” “ Oh I” 
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answered the tall man, “ this is nothing , when I choose 
to stretch myself to my full length, I am three times as 
high as any mountain you have seen on your travels, 
I warrant you ; I will willingly do what I can to serve 
you if you wiU let me.” “ Come along then,” said the 
prince, “ I can turn you to accoimt in some way.” 

The prince and his train went on further into the wood, 
and next saw a man lying by the roadside basking in the 
heat of the sun, yet shaking and shivering all over, so 
that not a limb lay still. “ What makes you shiver,” 
said the prince, “while the sun is shining so warm ?” 
“ Alas 1” answered the man, “ the warmer it is, the colder 
I am ; the sun only seems to me like a sharp frost that 
thrills through all my bones ; and on the other hand, 
when others are what you call cold I begin to be warm, 
BO that I can neither bear the ice for its heat nor the 
fire for its cold.” “ You are a queer follow,” said the 
prince ; “ but if you have nothing else to do, come along 
with me.” The next thing they saw was a man standing, 
stretching his neck and looking around him from hill to 
hiU. “ What are you looking for so eagerly ?” said the 
prince. “ I have such sharp eyes,” said the man, “ that 
I can see over woods and fields and hiUs and dales ; — 
in short, all over the world.” “ Well,” said the prince, 
“ come with me if you will, for I want one more to make 
up my train.” 

Then they aU journeyed on, and met with no one nlse 
till they came to the city where the beautiful princess 
lived. The prince went straight to the old queen, and 
said, “ Here I am, ready to do any task you set me, if 
you will give me your daughter as a reward when I have 
done.” “I win set you three tasks,” said the queen; 
“ and if you get through all, you shaU be the husband of 
my daughter. First, you must bring me a ring which I 
dropped in the Red Sea.” The prince went home to his 
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friends and said, “ The first task is not an easy one ; it 
is to fetch a ring out of the Red Sea, so lay your heads 
together and say what is to be done.** Then the sharp- 
sighted one said, “ 1 will see where it lies,” and looked 
down into the sea, and cried out, “ There it lies upon a 
rock at the bottom.** ” I would fetch it out,*’ said the 
tall man, ” if I could but see it.” ” Well !** cried out the 
fat one, “ I will help you to do that,’* and laid himself 
down and held his mouth to the water, and drank up the 
waves till the bottom of the sea was as dry as a meadow. 
Then the tall man stooped a little and pulled out the ring 
with his hand, and the prince took it to the old queen, 
who looked at it, and wondering said, ” It is indeed the 
right ring ; you have gone through this task well : but 
now comes the second ; look yonder at the meadow before 
my palace ; see ! there are a hundred fat oxen feeding 
there ; you must eat them all up before noon : and under- 
neath in my cellar there are a hundred casks of wine, 
which you must drink all up.” ” May I not invite some 
guests to share the feast with me ?” said the prince. 
” Why, yes !” said the old woman with a spiteful laugh ; 
“ you may ask one of your friends to breakfast with you, 
but no more.” 

Then the prince went home and said to the fat man, 
'‘You must be my guest to-day, and for once ^ou shall 
eat your fill.** So the fat man set to work and ate the 
hundred oxen without leaving a bit, and asked if that 
was to be all he should have for his breakfast ? and he 
drank the wine out of the casks without leaving a drop, 
licking even his fingers when he had done. When tho 
meal was ended, the prince went to the old woman and 
told her the second task was done. “ Your work is not 
aU over, however,” muttered the old hag to herself ; 
“ I will catch you yet, you shall not keep your head upon 
your shoulders if I can help it.” “This evening,” said 
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she, “ I will bring tny d.mghtpr into yonr house and leave 
her with you; you shall sit tug<*1hcT there, hut take 
care that you do not fall asleep ; for 1 shall come when 
the clock strikes twelve, and if ^he is not then with you, 
you are undone.” “ O !” thought the prince, “ it is 
an easy task to keep such a watch as that ; I wiU take care 
to keep my eyes open.” So he calk-^i his servants and 
told them all that the old woman had said. “ Who 
knows though,” said he, “ but there may be some trick 
at the bottom of this ? it is as well to be upon our guard 
and keep watch that the young lady does not get away.” 
When it was night the old woman brought her daughter 
to the prince’s house ; then the tall man twisted himself 
round about it, the listener put his ear to the ground, the 
fat man placed himself before the door so that no living 
soul could enter, and the sharp-eyed one looked out 
afar and watched. Within sat the princess without saying 
a word, but the moon shone bright through the window 
upon her face, and the priuce gazed upon her wonderful 
beauty. And while he looked upon her with a heart full 
of joy and love, his eyelids did not droop ; but at eleven 
o’clock the old woman cast a charm over them so that 
they all fell asleep, and the princess vanished in a 
moment. 

And thus they slept till a quarter to twelve, when the 
charm had no longer any power over them, and they all 
awoke. “ Alas ! alas ! woe is me,” cried the prince ; 
“ now I am lost for ever.” And his faithful servants began 
to weep over their unhappy lot ; but the listener said, 
“ Be still and I will listen so he listened a while, and 
cried out, “ I hear her bewailing her fate and the sharp- 
sighted man looked, and said,. ” I see her sitting on a rock 
three h^dred miles hence ; now help us, my tall friend ; 
if you stand up, you will reach her in two steps.” ” Very 
well.” answered the tall man ; and in an instant, before 
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one could turn one’s head round, ho was at the foot of 
the enchanted rock. Then the tall man took the young 
lady in his arms and carrifd her back to the prince a 
moment before it struck twelve ; and they all sat down 
again and made merry. And when the clock struck 
twelve the old queen came sneaking by with a spiteful 
look, as if she was gcrig to say “ Now he is mine nor 
could she think otherwise, for she knew that her daughter 
was but the moment before on the rock three hundred 
miles off ; but when she came and saw her daughter in 
the prince’s room, she started, and said “ There is some- 
body here who can do more than I can.” However, she 
now saw that she could no longer avoid giving the prince 
her daughter for a wife, but said to her in a whisper, 
“ It is a shame that you should bo won by servants, and 
not have a husband of your own choice.” 

Now the young lady was of a very proud haughty 
temper, and her anger was raised to such a pitch, that the 
next morning she ordered three hundred loads of wood 
to be brought and piled up ; and told the prince it was 
true he had by the help of his servants done the three 
tasks, but that before she would marry him someone 
must sit upon that pile of wood when it was set on fire 
and bear the heat. She thought to hesrself that though 
his servants had done everything else ior him, none of 
them would go so far as to bum themselves for him, 
and that then she should put his love to the test by seeing 
whether he would sit upon it himself. Bi/t she was mis- 
taken ; for when the servants heard this, they said, ” We 
have all done something but the frosty man ; now his 
turn is come ;” and they took him and put him on the 
wood and set it on fire. Then the fire rose and burned 
for three long days, till all the wood waa gone ; and when 
it was out, the frosty man stood in the midst of the ashes 
trembling like an aspen-leai, and said, “ I never shivered 
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BO much in my life ; if it had lasted much longer, I should 
have lost the use of my limbs.” 

When the princess had no longer any plea for delay, 
she saw that she was bound to marry the prince ; but 
when they were going to church, the old woman said, 
“ I will never consent and sent secret orders out to her 
horsemen to kill and slay all before them and bring back 
her daughter before she could be married. However, 
the listener had pricked up his ears and heard all that the 
old woman said, and told it to the prince. So they made 
haste and got to the church first, and were married ; 
and then the five servants took their leave and wont away 
saying, “We will go and try our luck in the world on 
our own account.” 

The prince set out with his wife, and at the end of the 
first day’s journey came to a village, where a swineherd 
was feeding his swine ; and as they came near he said to 
his wife, “ Do you know who I am ? lam not a prince, 
but a poor swineherd ; ho whom you see yonder with the 
swine is my father, and our business will be to help him 
to tend them.” Then he went mto the swineherd’s hut 
with her, and ordered her royal clothes to be taken 
away in the night ; so that when she awoke in the morning, 
she had nothing to put on, till the woman who lived there 
made a great favour of giving her an old gown and a pair 
of worsted stockings “ If it were not for your husband’s 
sake,” said she, “ I would not have given you anything.” 
Then the poor princess gave herself up for lost, and 
believed that her husband must indeed be a swineherd ; 
but she thought she would make the best of it, and began 
to help him to feed them, and said, “ It is a just reward 
for my pride.” When this had lasted eight days she 
could bear it no longer, for her feet were all over wounds, 
and as she sat down and wept by the wayside, some people 
came up to her and pitied her, and asked if she knew what 
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her husband really was. “ Yes/’ Scud she ; “ a swine- 
herd ; he is just gone out to market with some of his 
stock.” But they said, “ Como along and we will take 
you tc^ him and they took her over the hill to the palace 
of the prince’s father ; and when they came into the hall, 
there stood her husband so richly drest in his royal clothes 
that she did not know him till he fell upon her neck and 
kissed her, and said, “ I have borne much for your sake, 
and you too have also borne a great deal for me.” Then 
the guests were sent for, and the marriage feast was given, 
and all made merry and danced and sung, and the best 
wish that I can wish is, that you and 1 had been there 
too. 



XXX 

THE ROBBER-BBIDEGROOM 

Titerb waa once a miller who had a pretty daughter ; and 
when ahe was grown up, ho thought to himaeif, If a 
seemly man should come to ask her for hia wife, I will 
give her to him that ahe may be taken care of.’^ Now it 
so happened that one did come, who seemed to be very 
rich, and behaved very well ; and as the miller saw no 
reason to find fault with him, he said he should have his 
daughter. Yet the maiden did not love him quite so 
well as a bride ought to love her bridegroom, but, on the 
other hand, soon began to feel a kind of inward shuddering 
whenever she saw or thought of him. 

One day he said to hear, “ Why do you not come and see 
nay home, since you are to be my bride V' “ I do not 
know where your house is,” said the girl. “ ’Tis out 
there,” said her bridegroom, “ yonder in the dark green 
wood.” Then she began to try and avoid going, and said, 
“ But I cannot find the way thither.” “ Well, but you 
must come and see me next Sunday,” said the bridegroom ; 
“I have asked some guests to meet you, and that you 
may find your way through the wood, I will strew ashes 
for you along the path.” 

"V^en Sunday came and the maiden was to go out, she 
feltVery much troubled, and took care to put on two 
pockets, and filled them with peas and beans. She soon 
came to a wood, and found her path strewed with ashes ; 
so she followed the track, and at every step threw a pea 
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on the right and a bean on the left side of the road ; and 
thus she journeyed on the whole day till she came to a 
house which stood in the middle of a dark wood. She 
saw no one within, and all was quite still, till on a sudden 
she heard a yoice cry : 

“ Turn Ac^ain, bonny brido t 
Turn asrain homo I 
Hasto from the robber's den. 

Haste aTray T* 

She looked around, and was a little bird sitting in a cage 
hung over the door ; and he dapped his wings, and again 
she heard him cry ; 

“Turn again, bonny brido! 

Turn again homo ! 

Haste from tho robbor’s don, 

Hasto away bom© I” 

However, the bride went in, and roamed along from one 
room to another, and so over all the house ; but it was 
quite empty, and not a soul could she see At last she 
came to a room where a very, very old woman wa# sitting. 
“ Pray, can you tell me, my good woman, ’’ said she, “if 
my bridegroom lives here “ Ah ! my dear child 1** 
said the old woman, “ you are come to fall into the trap 
laid for you ; your wedding can only bo with Death, for 
the robber will surely take away your life ! if I do not 
save you, you are lost I” so she hid the, bride bolnnd a 
large cask, and then said to her, “ Do not stir or move 
yourself at all lest some harm should befall you ; and 
when the robbers are asleep we will run off ; I have long 
wished to get away.” 

She had hardly done this when the robbers came in, 
and brought another young maiden with them that had 
been ensnared like the bride. Then they began to feast 
and drink, and were deaf to her shrieks and groans : and 
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they gave her some wine to drink, three glasses, one of 
white, one of red, and one of yellow ; upon which she 
fainted and fell down dead. Now the bride began to 
grow very uneasy behind the cask, and thought that she 
too must die in her turn. Then the one that was to be 
her bridegroom saw that there was a gold ring on the 
little finger of the maiden they had murdered ; and as he 
tried to snatch it olF, it fiew up in the air and fell down 
again behind the cask just in the bride’s lap. So he took 
a light, and searched about all round the room for it, 
but could not find anything ; and another of the robbers 
said, “ Have you looked behind the large cask yet ?” 
“ Pshaw 1” said the old woman, “ Come, sit still and eat 
your supper now, and leave the ring alone till to-morrow ; 
it won’t run away, I’ll warrant.” 

So the robbers gave up the search, and went on with 
their eating and drinking ; but the old woman dropped a 
sleeping-draught into their wine, and they laid themselves 
down and slept, and snored roundly. And when the 
bride heard tlfis, she stopped out from behind the cask ; 
and as she was forced to walk over the sleepers, who were 
lying about on the floor, she trembled lest she should 
awaken some of them. But heaven aided her, so that 
she soon got through her danger ; and the old woman went 
upstairs with her, and they both ran away from this 
murderous den. The ashes that had been strewed were 
now all blown away, but the peas and beans had taken 
root, and were springing up, and showed her the way by the 
light of the moon. So they walked the whole night, and 
in the morning reached the mill ; when the bride told her 
father all that had happened to her. 

As^soon as the day arrived when the wedding was to 
take place, the bridegroom came ; and the miller gave 
orders that all his friends and relations should be asked to 
the feast. And as they were all sitting at table, one of 
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them proposed that each of the guests should tell some 
tale. Then the bridegroom said to the bride, when it 
came to her turn, “ Well, my dear, do you know nothing ? 
come tell us some story.*’ “ Yes,” answered she, “ I can 
tell you a dream that 1 dreamt. I once thought I was 
going through a wood, and went on and on till I came to 
a house where there was not a soul to be seen, but a bird 
in a cage, that cried out twice : 

“ Turn again, bonny bride ! 

Turn again home I 
Haste from the robb^^r’a den. 

Haste aw'ay home I” 

— I only dreamt that, my love. Then I went through all 
the rooms, which were quite empty, until I came to a room 
where there sat a very old woman ; and I said to her, 
‘ Does my bridegroom live here V but she answeied, ‘ Ah ^ 
my dear child ! you have fallen into a murderer’s snare , 
your bridegroom will surely kill you — I only dreamt 
that, my love. But she hid me behind a large cask ; and 
hardly had she done this, when the robbers came in 
dragging a young woman along with thorn ; then they 
gave her three kinds of wine to drink, white, red, and 
yellow, till she fell dead upon the ground ; — I only dreamt 
that, my love. After they had done this, one of the 
robbers saw that there was a gold ring on her little finger, 
and snatched at it ; but it flew up to the ceiling, and then 
{ell behind the great cask just where i was^, and into my 
lap ; and here is the ring 1” At these words she brought 
out the ring and showed it to the guests. 

When the robber saw all this, and heard what she said, 
he grew as pale as ashes with fright, and wanted to run 
off ; but the guests held him fast and gave him up to 
justice, so that he and all his gang met with the due 
reward of their wickedness. 



XXXI 

BOLAND AND MAY-BIBD 

There was once a poor man who went every day to out 
wood in the forest. One day as he went along he heard 
d cry like a little child’s ; so he followed the sound till at 
last he looked up a high tree, and on one of the branches 
sat a very little girl. Its mother had fallen asleep, and a 
vulture had taken it out of her lap and flown away with it 
and left it on the tree. Then the wood-cutter climbed up, 
took the httle child down, and said to himself, “ I will 
take this poor child home and bring it up with my own 
son Roland.” So he brought it to lus cottage, and both 
grew up together ; and he called the little girl May-bird, 
because he had found her on a tree in May ; and May-bird 
and Boland were so very fond of each other that they 
were never happy but when they were together 

But the wood-cutter became very poor, and had nothing 
in the world he could call his own, and indeed he had 
scarcely bread enough for his wdfe and the two children to 
eat. At last the time came when even that was ail gone, 
and he knew not where to seek for help in his need Then 
at night, as he lay on his bed and turned himself here and 
there, restless and full of care, his wife said to him, 
Husband, listen to me, and take the two children out 
early -to-morrow morning ; give each of them a piece of 
bread, and then lead them into the midst of the wood 
where it is thickest, make a fire for them, and go away 
and leave them alone to shift for themselves, for we can 
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no longer keep them here.” “ No, wife,” said the husband, 
“ I cannot find it in my heart to leave the children to the 
wild beasts of the forests, who would soon tear them to 
pieces.” “ Well, if you will not do as I say,” answered 
the wife, “ we must all starve together :” and she let him 
have no peace until he came into her plan. 

Meantime the poor children too were lying awake 
restless, and weak from hunger, so that they heard all that 
their mother said to her husband. ” Now,” thought 
May-bird to herself, “ it is all up with us and she began 
to weep. But Roland crept to her bedside, and said, 
“ Do not be afraid, May-bird, I will find out some help for 
us.” Then ho got up, put on his jacket, and opened the 
door and went out. 

The moon shone bright upon the little court before the 
cottage, and the white pebbles glittered hke daisies on 
the green meadows. So he stooped down, and put as 
many as he could into his pocket, and then went back to 
the house. ” Now, May-bird,” said he, “ rest in peace ;” 
and he went to bed and fell fast asleep. 

Early m the morning, before the sun had risen, the 
woodman’s wife came and awoke them. “ Get up, 
children,” said she, “we are going into the wood ; there 
is a piece of bread for each of you, but take care of it and 
keep some for the afternoon.” May-bird took the bread 
and carried it in her apron, because Roland had his 
pocket full of stones, and they made theij way into the 
wood. 

After they had walked on for a time, Roland stood stiD 
and looked towards home, and after a while turned again, 
and so on several times. Then his father said, “ Roland, 
why do you keep turning and lagging about so ? move 
your legs on a little faster.” “ Ah ! father,” answered 
Roland, “ I am stopping to look at my white cat that sits 
on the roof, and wants to say good-bye to me.” “ You 
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little fool I” said his mother, “ that is not your cat ; 'tis 
the morning sun shining on the chimney top.” Now 
Roland had not been looking at the cat, but had all the 
while been staying behind to drop from his pocket one 
white pebble after another along the road. 

When they came into the midst of the wood, the wood- 
man said, “ Run about, children, and pick up some wood, 
and 1 wiU make a fire to keep us all warm.” So they piled 
up a little heap of brush-wood, and set it a<fire ; and as 
the flame burnt bright, the mother said, “ Now set your- 
selves by the fire and go to sleep, while we go and cut 
wood in the forest ; be sure you wait till we come again 
and fetch you.” Roland and May-bird sat by the fire-side 
till the afternoon, and then each of them ate their piece 
of bread. They fancied the woodman was still in the 
wood, because they thought they heard the blows of his 
axe ; but it was a bough which ho had cunningly hung 
upon a tree, so that the wind blew it backwards and 
forwards, and it sounded like the axe as it hit the other 
boughs. Thus they waited till evening ; but the woodman 
and his wife kept awajv and no one came to fetch them. 

When it was quite dark May-bird began to cry ; but 
Roland said, “Wait awhile till the moon rises.” And 
when the moon rose, he took her by the hand, and there 
lay the pebbles along the ground, glittering like now pieces 
of money, and marked the way out. Towards morning 
they came again to the woodman’s house, and he was glad 
in his heart when he saw the children again ; for he had 
grieved at leaving them alone. His wife also seemed to bf** 
glad ; but in her heart she was angry at it. 

Not long after there was again no bread in the house, 
and '^May-bird and Roland heard the wife say to her 
husband, “ The children found their way back once, and 
I took it in good part ; but there is only half a loaf of bread 
left for them in the bouse ; to-morrow you must take 
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them deeper into the wood, that they may not find their 
way out, or we shall all be starved.” It grieved the 
husband in his heart to do as his wife wished, and he 
thought it would be better to share their last morsel with 
the children ; but as he had done as she said once, he did 
not dare to say no. When the children had heard all 
their plan, Boland got op and wanted to pick up pebbles 
Eu» before ; but when he came to the door he found his 
mother had locked it. Still he comforted May-bird, and 
said, “ Sleep in peace, dear May-bird ; God is very kind 
and will help us.” Early in the morning a piece of bread 
was given to each of them, but still smaller than the one 
they had before. Upon the road Roland crumbled his in 
his pocket, and often stood stiU, and threw a crumb upon 
the ground. '* Why do you lag so behind, Roland 1 " said 
the woodman ; “ go your ways on before ” “ I am looking 

at my little dove that is sitting upon the roof and wants 
to say good-bye to me.” “ You silly boy 1” said the wife, 
“ that 18 not your little dove, it is the morning sun that 
shines on the chinmey top.” But Roland went on crum- 
bling his bread, and throwing it on the ground. And thus 
they went on stiU further into the wood, where they had 
never been before in all their life. There they were again 
told to sit down by a large fire, and sleep ; and the wood- 
man and his wife said they would come in the evening and 
fetch them away. In the afternoon Roland shared May- 
bird’s bread, because he had strewed all his upon the road ; 
but the day passed aw’ay, and evening passed away too, 
and no one came to the poor children. Still Roland 
comforted May-bird, and said, ” Wait till the moon rises ; 
then I shall see the crumbs of bread which I have strewed, 
and they will show us the way home.” 

The moon rose ; but when Roland looked for the crumbs, 
they were gone ; for thousands of little birds in the wood 
had found them and picked them up. Roland, however. 
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set out to try and find his way home ; but they soon lost 
themselves in the wilderness, and went on through the 
night and all the next day, till at last they lay down and 
fell asleep for weariness : and another day they went on 
as before, but still did not reach the end of the wood, and 
were as hungry as could be, for they had nothing to eat. 

In the afternoon of the third day they came to a strange 
little hut, made of bread, with a roof of cake, and windows 
of sparkling sugar. “ Now we will sit down and eat till 
we have had enough,” said Roland ; “ I will eat off the 
roof for my share ; do yon eat the windows, May-bird, they 
will be nice and sweet for you.’* Whilst May-bird, how- 
ever, was picking at the sugar, a sweet pretty voice called 
from within : 

“ Tip, tap ! who goc* iLero t’* 

But the children answered : 

“ Th© wind, th© wind. 

That blows through the air 

and went on eating ; and May-bird broke out a round 
pane of the window for Jierself, and Roland tore off a 
large piece of cake from the roof, when the door opened, 
and a little old fairy came gliding out. At this IMay-bird 
and Roland were so frightened, that they let fall what 
they had in their hands. But the old lady shook her 
head, and said, “Dear children, where have you been 
wandering about 1 come in with me ; you shall have 
something good.” So she took them both by the hand, 
and led them into her little hut, and brought out plenty 
to eat, — milk and pancakes, with sugar, apples, and nuts ; 
and then two beautiful little beds were got ready, and 
May-bipd and Roland laid themselves down, and thought 
they were in heaven : but the fairy was a spiteful one, and 
had made her pretty sweetmeat house to entrap little 
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children. Early in the morning, before they were awake, 
she went to their little beds, and when she saw the two 
sleeping and looking so sweetly, she had no pity on them, 
but was glad they were in her power. Then she took up 
Boland, and put him in a little coop by himself ; and when 
he awoke, he found himself behind a grating, shut up ae 
little chickens are : but she shook May-bird, and called 
out, “ Gret up, you lazy little thing, and fetch some water ; 
and go into the kitchen and cook something good to eat : 
your brother is shut up yonder ; I shall first fatten him, 
and when he is fat, 1 think I shall eat him.” 

When the fairy was gone, the little girl watched her 
time and got up and ran to Boland, and told him what 
she had heard, and said, ” We must run away quickly, for 
the old woman is a bad fairy, and will kill us.” But 
Boland said, “ You must first steal away her fairy wand, 
that we may save ourselves, if she should follow.” Then 
the little maiden ran back and fetched the magic wand, 
and away they went together ; so when the old fairy came 
back, she could see no one at home, and sprang in a great 
rage to the window, and looked out into the wide world 
(which she could do far and near), and a long way off she 
spied May-bird running away with her dear Boland ; 
“ You are already a long way off,” said she ; “ but you 
will still fall into my hands.” Then she put on her boots, 
which walked several miles at a step, and scarcely made 
two steps with them, before she overtook the children : 
but Mfiy-bird saw that the fairy was comiyg after them, 
and by the help of the wand turned her dear Boland into 
a lake, and herself into a swan which swam about in the 
middle of it. So the fairy set herself down on the shore, 
and took a great deal of trouble to decoy the swan, and 
threw crumbs of bread to it ; but it would not come near 
her, and she was forced to go home in the evening, without 
taking her revenge. And May-bird changed herself apd 
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her dear Roland back into their own forms once more, 
and they went journeying on the whole night until the 
dawn of day ; and then the maiden turned herself into a 
beautiful rose, which grew in the midst of a quickset hedge, 
and Roland sat by the side and played upon his fiddle. 

The fairy soon came striding along. “ Good fiddler,*’ 
said she, “ may I pluck the beautiful rose for myself 
“ 0 yes,** answered he ; “ and I will play to you mean- 
time.** So when she had crept into the hedge in a great 
hurry to gather the flowei, the fiddler beginning to 
play, she was compelled to dance whether she would or 
not. Such was the wonderful power of the music that 
she was forced to dance a merry jig, on and on without any 
rest. And as he did not cease placing a moment, the 
thorns at length tore the clothes from off her body, and 
pricked her sorely, and there she stuck quite fast. 

Then May-bird was free once more ; but she was very 
tired, and Roland said, “Now I wall hasten home for 
help, and by and by we will be married.” And May-bird 
said, “ I will stay here in the meantime and wait for you ; 
and, that no one may know me, I will turn myself into 
a stone and lie in the comer of yonder field.** Then 
Roland went away, and May-bird was to wait for him. 
But Roland met with another maiden, who pleased him so 
much that he stopped where she lived, and forgot his 
former friend ; and when May-bird had stayed in the field 
a long time, and found he did not come back, she became 
quite sorrowful, and turned herself into a httle daisy, and 
thought to herself, “Someone will come and tread me 
under foot, and so my sorrows will end.** But it so 
happened that as a shepherd was keeping watch in the 
field he found the flower, and thinking it very pretty, took 
it home^ placed it in a box in his room, and said, “ 1 have 
never found so pretty a flower before.** From that time 
evein^hing throve wonderfully at the 8hepherd*s house : 
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when he got up in the moraing, aU the hofesehold work 
was ready done ; the room was swept and cleaned ; the 
fire made, and the water fetched : and in the afternoon, 
when he came home, the table-cloth was laid and a good 
dinner ready set for him. He could not make out how all 
this happened ; for he saw no one in his house : and 
although it pleased him well enough, he was at length 
troubled to think how it could be, and went to a cunning 
woman w'ho lived h^rd by, and askrd her what he should 
do. She said, “ There must be w itchcraft in it ; look to- 
morrow morning early, and see if anytliing stirs about in 
the room ; if it does, throw a white cloth at once over it, 
and then the witchcraft will be stopped.’’ The shepherd 
did as she said, and the next morning saw the box open 
and the daisy come out : then he sprang up quickly and 
threw a white cloth over it : in an instant the spell was 
broken, and May-bird stood before him ; for it was she 
who had taken care of his house for him ; and as she was 
SO beautiful he asked her if she would marry him. She 
said, “ No,” because she wished to be faithful to her 
.dear Roland ; but she agreed to stay and keep house for 
him. 

Time passed on, and Roland was to be married to the 
maiden that he had found ; and according to an old 
custom in that land, all the maidens were to come and 
sing songs in praise of the bride and bridegroom. But 
May-bird was so grieved when she heard that her dearest 
Roland had forgotten her, and was to be married to 
another, that her heart seemed as if it would burst within 
her, and she would not go for a long time. At length she 
was forced to go with the rest ; but she kept hiding herself 
behind the others until she was left the last. Then she 
could not any longer help coming forward ; and the 
moment she began to sing, Roland sprang up, and cried 
out, “ That ifi the true bride ; I will have no other but 
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her for he knew her by the sound of het voice ; and all 
that he had forgotten came back into his mind, and his 
heart was opened towards her. So faithful May-bird was 
married to her dear Roland, and there was an end of her 
Borrows ; and from that time forward she lived happily 
till she died. 



XXXIT 

STORY OF A SON WHO SET OUT TO LEARN TO SHIVER 

A FATHER had two sons, the eldest of whom was prudent 
and clever, and able to do everything ; while the younger 
was dull, unable to understand or learn, and people who 
saw him said that he would prove a great burden to his 
father. When anything was required, it was always the 
elder who was called upon ; yet if his father asked him 
late, or in the night, to fetch something, and the way lay 
through the churchyard or some lonely spot, he would 
reply, “ Oh no, father 1 I cannot go there, it makes me 
shiver for he was afraid. In the winter evenings, like- 
wise, when people sat by the fire and told stories which 
made the hair stand on end, the listeners would some- 
times exclaim, “ It makes me shiver.’’ The youngest sat 
in a corner and listened with the others, but could never 
comprehend what they meant : “ They are always saying, 

* I shiver, I shiver :’ 1 never shiver ; that must be an art 
of which I understand nothing.” 

Now it happened that his father said to him one day, 
“ Listen, you in the corner, you are tall and^ strong, and 
must learn something that will earn you your bread. 
See how your brother strives ; but everything is thrown 
away on you.’* “ Ay, father,” replied he, “ I am quite 
ready to learn something, and if it could be managed, I 
should like to learn to shiver, for I understand nothing 
at all about it.” The eldest son laughed when he heard 
this, saying to himself, ” What a simpleton my brother is ; 
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nothing will ever be made of him.” The father sighed 
too, and said, “ You may learn to shiver, but that will 
never enable you to earn your bread, my son.” 

Soon after this the sexton *paid them a rait, and the 
father complained to him of the stupidity of his son, and 
related to him instances of his incapacity and want of 
intelligence. “ Now only think,” continued he, ‘‘ when I 
asked him how he would earn his bread, he expressed a 
desire to learn to shiver.” “ If there be nothing more,” 
said the sexton, “ he can learn that with me. Send him 
to me, I will soon jiolish him up.” The father was much 
pleased at the proposal, as he thought his son would be 
in the way of improving. So the sexton took him into 
his house to toll the bell. After a day or two, the sexton 
waked him up at midnight, bidding him rise and go up 
the church steeple to ring the bell. ‘‘ You shall now learn 
what it 18 to shiver,” said the sexton to himself. So he 
secretly repaired to the steeple, and when the youth had 
ascended, and turned lumself round to catch the rope, he 
saw on the stairs opposite the sound -hole a white figure. 
“ Who is that ?” cried the boy ; but the figure gave no 
answer, and neither moved nor spoke. “ Answer directly,” 
repeated the lad, ” or go away ; you have nothing to do 
here at night.” The sexton, however, remained motion- 
less, that the boy might believe it was a ghost. Again 
he cried for the tlurd time, “ What do you want ? Speak, 
if you are a true man, or I will knock you down the 
stairs.” The sexton thought he would never attempt 
this, and therefore uttered no sound, but stood there as if 
he were made of stone. The boy called out once more, 
but in vain ; he therefore made a spring at the ghost, 
who polled down ten or twelve steps into a corner at the 
bottom, where he lay very quietly. The beU was then 
rung, and the boy proceeded home, going to bed without 
saying a word of what had happened. The sexton’s wife 
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waited long for her husband, but as he did not come, she 
began to be afraid of some mischance, so she went and 
waked the lad to inquire if he had seen his master. “ No,” 
replied he, “ but somebody stood in the sound-hole, 
opposite the stairs in the steeple, and as ho would neither 
answer nor go away when I spoke to him, I thought it 
was some rogue, and pushed him down the stairs. Go 
and see who it is ; I should be very sorry if it were the 
sexton.” The wife ran instantly to the church, and 
there, in a corner, she found her husband groaning, for he 
had broken his leg 

tShe assisted him to reach home, then hastened with 
loud exclamations to tho house of the boy’s father. “ Your 
son,” said she, “ has brought a great misfortune upon us, 
ho has thrown my husband down the stairs from the 
steeple, and broken his leg. Fetch the good-for-nothing 
fellow away from our house.” The father was frightened, 
ran to the house directly, and began to scold his son. 
“ What wicked tricks are these that I hear of,” said he ; 
“ Satan himself must be in you ” “ Father.” returned the 
boy, '‘listen to me. I am innocent. Ho stood before 
me in the night like somebody about to do wrong. I did 
not know who it was, and warned him thnee to speak or 
to go away.” “ Ah !” said the father, ” you are nothing 
but a trouble to me ; go out of my sight ; I will look upon 
yon no more.” “ Very well, father, 1 am ready 'to go, 
only wait until it is light. I will then go out and learn 
to shiver, and I shall have the means of keeping myself.” 
“ Learn what you like,” returned the father, “ it is the 
same to me ; there are fifty crowns for you, go mto the 
world, but tell nobody who you are and who your father 
is, for I am ashamed of you.” “ Certainly, father, if you 
wish it so ; if you require nothing more. £ can easily 
observe what you say,” replied the son. 

When day began to break, the lad put the fifty crowms 
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into his pocket and took his way by the highroad, saying 
continually to himself, “ Oh I if I could shiver ; oh ! if 1 
could shiver.” A man passing by heard what the boy re- 
peated to himself, and when he had gone a little further, 
BO that the gallows might be seen, he said to him, ” Look, 
there is the tree where seven men have kept their wedding 
with the ropemaker’s daughter, and now are learning to 
fly ; sit beneath it, and wait until night comes, and you 
will soon learn to sliiver.” “ If nothing else is to be done 
that is very easy,” answered the youth ; ” and if I learn so 
quickly to shiver, you shall have my fifty crowns ; so come 
back early to me to-morrow morning.” 

The youth went to the gallows, jilaced himself beneath 
and waited until the evening ; but, as it was frosty, he 
lighti'd a fire, and towards midnight the wind became so 
cold that even the fire would not keep him warm. The 
wind shook the hangi-d men, and they struck against each 
other as they moved from side to side. So the youth said 
to himself, ” If I freeze down hero by the fire, how the 
people up there must chatter with the cold and freeze 
and, being compassionate, he raised the ladder which was 
near, ascended it, and imtying one after the other, brought 
all seven down. He then stirred and blew the fire, and 
placed them all around, that they might warm themselves ; 
but they sat as he placed them, and did not stir ; so that 
the fire singed their clothes. Upon this he spoke to them, 
saying, “Take care of yourselves, or I will hang you all 
up again ;” but as the dead men could not hear, they re- 
mained silent, and their rags continued to bum. This 
made him very angry, and he said, “ If you will not take 
care of yourselves, 1 cannot help you. I do not int<>nd to 
be‘‘burat with you.” He then carried them all up and 
hung them up in a row as they were before. He then 
seated himself by his fire and slept soundly. The next 
morning the man camo to him in expectation of receiving 
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the fifty crowns, and said, “ Well, now do you know what 
shivering means V “ No,” replied the lad, “ how should 
I know ? The people up there would not open their 
mouths, and were so stupid that they would have allowed 
the rags to be burnt oil their backs.” Uj^on this the man 
saw clearly that he should not carry off the fifty crowns, 
BO he went away, saying to himself, “ I never saw such a 
fellow in my life.” 

The young man now pursued his way, and began as 
before to say aloud, ” Oh ! if I could only shiver ; oh 1 if 
I could only shiver.” A driver, who was walking behind 
him, heard the words, and asked, “ Who are you ?” “I 
do not know,” replied the youth. “ Who is your father ?” 
” I may not tell you that.” “ What are yon grumbling 
to yourself then ?” said the man. “ I was wishing I could 
shiver, but nobody can teach me.” “ Do not talk such 
nonsense,” said the driver ; “ come with me, and 1 will pro- 
vide for you.” The youth accordingly accompanied the 
man, and in the evening they came to an inn, v/here they 
proposed to pass the night. Upon entering the house, he 
again repeated aloud, “ If 1 could only shiver ! if 1 could 
only shiver I” The host heard this, laughed, and said, 
” Certainly, if you have any di’sire to do so, a good oppor- 
tunity is offered hero.” “ Pray be silmt,” interrupted the 
hostess, ” so many silly people have already lost their 
lives ; it would be a pity if those bright eyes should behold 
the daylight no more.” But the youth entreated, 8a}ang, 
” If it were ever so hard I will learn, for that is the reason 
I have left home.” He continued his entreaties, and left 
the host no peace until he had related to him, that not far 
from the inn stood an enchanted castle, and any one 
passing three nights there could not fail to understand 
what shivering was. The king had promised his daughter 
for a wife to anyone courageous enough to venture to do 
this, and she was the most beautiful princess the sun ever 
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shone upon. Besides this, great treasures were hidden in 
the castle, watched over by the evil spirits, which treasure 
would then bo set free, and become the property of the 
successful watcher. Many had already undertaken to 
watch three nights in the enchanted castle, and had 
entered for that purpose, but not one had ever returned. 
The next morning the youth went to the king, and 
requested permission to pass three nights in the castle. 
His majesty looked at him, and feeling pleased with his 
manner, told him he might ask for three things to carry 
with him into the castle, but, added he, “ tht'y may not 
be living things.” “ Then,” rejoined the youth, “ I will 
have a fire, a cooper’s bench with the knife, and a turning- 
lathe.” The king commanded ah three things to be taken 
by day into the castle, and when the night came the 
youth went thither, made himself a bright fire in one of 
the apartments, placed the bench near him, and seated 
himself on the turning-lathe. ‘‘ Oh,” said he, “ if I could 
only shiver ! but I shall never learn it here.” Towards 
midnight, he wished to stir and make up his fire, but as 
he was blowing it, suddenly he heard, out of one corner, 
the exclamation, “ Oh 1 man 1 how cold we are !” “ You 

foolish creatures 1” cried he, “ what are you screaming 
about ? if you are cold* come and sit by the fire and 
warm yourselves.” Scarcely had he said this, than two 
immense black cats came forward with a spring, placed 
themselves one on each side, and looked fiercely at him 
with their fiery eyes. In a little time, having Warmed 
themselves, they said, “ Comrade, shall we play at cards ?” 
“ Why not ?” replied the youth, “ but show me your paws 
first.” They instantly stretched out their claws. “ Oh,” 
said he, “ what long nails I wait, I must cut them first.” 
Then seizing them by their necks, he took them to the 
bench and then screwed them firmly. “ Now I have seen 
your fingers,” said he, “ 1 have no mind to play at cards 
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with you,” BO he struck them both dead qpd cast them 
through the window into the moat. But when he had 
disposed of these two, and wished to settle in peaee by 
his fire, there came out of every hole and corner black 
cats and dogs without number, each with a red-hot chain 
attached to it ; they trod on his hearth, and over his fire, 
dispersing the embers, and seemed to have a design to 
extinguish it altogether. Ho looked quietly on for some 
time, but finding their boldness increase, he seized his 
carving-knife, and shouted, “ Begone, rabble 1” striking at 
the same time both right and left. Some rushed away, 
but many were killed and afterwards thrown into the 
water. Returning to his fire, he blew upon the sparks 
until it revived, and sitting down ho warmed himself. 
While so seated, he could no longer keep his eyes open, 
and he felt the strongest inclination to sleep ; he there- 
fore looked around, and discovering in the corner a large 
bed, did not hesitate to take possession of it Just as his 
eyes began to close, the bi'd began to move of itself, and 
canied him all round the castle. “ Very good,” said he, 
“ all the better.” So the bed continued to travel as if 
six horses were harnessed to it, over thresholds, up and 
down stairs, until suddenly it endi'd by all being turned 
topsy-turvy, and there ho lay, with a mountain as it were 
upon him. But he cast coverings and pillows aside, ex- 
tricated himself from the confusion, and saying, “ Now 
any one may ride for me that likes,” laid himself down by 
his fire and slept until day. In the morning came the 
king, and when he saw him lying on the ground he thought 
the ghosts had killed him, and that he wds dead ; so he 
said, “ What a pity the handsome feUow is gone !” The 
youth heard this, jumped up directly, and said, “ Indeed, 
it is not quite so bad as that.” The king was very much 
astonished, but joyful, and inquired how ho had passed 
the night. “ Very well,” ho answered, “ one night is now 
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over, the two others will pass too ” When he came to 
the inn, the host opened hie eyes wide “ I never thought 
to see you living again,” said he ; “ but have you now 
learnt what it is to sliiver 1” ‘‘ No,” said he, “ it is all 

in vain, I wish someone would only tell me what it is.” 

The second night he again went to the old castle, sat 
by the fire, and began his old song of, “ If I could only 
shiver 1” As midnight approached, a dreadful noise of 
tumbling was heard — first distant, then louder and nearer, 
again more subdued, then with a loud cry half a man 
tumbkd down the chimney right before him. “ Hallo 1” 
cried the youth, “ wo want another half, this is too little.” 
Then the noise began again, and after much knocking and 
howling, the other half fell down. “ Wait,” cried he, 
“ let me blow up the fire a little.” When he had done 
so, and could see around, he found the two parts had 
come together, and a hideous man sat in his place. “ 1 
did not bargain for that,” said the youth ; “ the bench is 
mine.” The man wished to push him away, but the youth 
had no mind to bo so treated, so he pushed the man with 
all his strength off his feet, and again took his place. 
More men now came down, one after the other, who fetched 
nine' bones and two skulls, set them up, and prepared to 
play at bonis. The youth felt the strongest inclination 
to join in their game, and cried out, “ My merry men, 
can I play mth you ?” ” Oh, yes,” replied one, “ if you 

have any money.” “ Plenty of that,” returned the 
youth, “ but your balls are not round.” Then he took 
tho skulls, placed them in his lathe, and made them 
round, saying, as he delivered them back, “ They will roU 
better now, so let us set to work.” They then all began to 
play„ and he lost some of his money ; but as the clock 
struck twelve, the entire party, bowls and all, vanished 
from before his eyes. The next morning the king came 
as before, to inquire what he had been doing. “ I have 
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been plajong at bowls,” said the youth, “and lost my 
money.” “ Have you not then shivered 1” returned the 
king. “ Shivered 1” said the simpleton ; “ I was never 
more merry in my life. Oh, that I could only find out 
what it meant I” 

The next night he seated himself again upon his bench, 
and was repeating to himself in a melancholy tone, 
“ Oh ! if I could only shiver 1” when six tall men entered, 
carrying a coffin between them. Upon seeing what they 
carried, “ This is certainly my cousin,” said he, “ who died 
a day or two ago ;” so ho beckoned, saying at the same 
time, “ Come, cousin ; come 1” Upon which the men 
placed the cofiin on the ground, and he approaching took 
off the lid, and saw that a dead man lay within. He felt 
his face, but it was cold as ice. “ Wait !” exclaimed he, 
“ I will warm you a little.” So, going to the fire, he 
wanned his own hands, and then placed them on the 
man’s face, but it remained as cold as ever. Then taking 
the dead man out, he placed him by the fire, nibbing his 
limbs in order to restore circulation to the blood, but 
ineffectually. Ho then thought of another mode, and 
placing him on the bed, covered him up, and lay down 
himself beside the body. After a while the dead man 
became warm, and began to stir. Thm the youth said, 
“ Now, cousin, have 1 not warmed you at last ?” But the 
dead man set up and said, “ Now I will strangle you I” 
“ What !” returned the other, “ is this your gratitude ? 
You shall go back instantly into your' coffin.” So he 
lifted him up, cast him in the coffin, and shut the lid 
down ; then the six men appeared, raised the coffin, and 
bore it away. “ If I stay all my life hero,” said the youth, 
“ I shall never shiver.” 

At this moment a gigantic man entered, of most 
hideous aspect ; he was old, and had a long white beard. 
Addressing himself sternly to our hero, he said. “ Mortal, 
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soon shalt thou leam to shiver, for thou shalt die.” “ Not 
so fast,” returned the other ; “ if I am to die, you must 
have my consent first.” But the monster said, with a 
grim smile, “ I do not thmk that at all necessary ; I can 
easily kill you.” “ Softly, softly,” said the youth, “ I am 
as strong as you, perhaps stronger.” “ That we shall soon 
see,” replied the old man ; “ if you prove stronger than I, 
you shall go free ; come, let us try.” He then conducted 
him through a dark passage to a smith’s fire or forge, 
seized an axe, and with one blow struck one of the anvils 
into th^ ground. “ I can do better than that,” said the 
other, and went towards the other anvil ; the old man 
placed himself near to observe what was taking place, and 
his white beard hung dovn. Then seizing an axe, with 
one blow, the youth split the anvil, and fastened the old 
man’s beard at the same moment in the cleft. “ Now I 
have you fast,” said he, “ and you shall die.” Taking up 
an iron rod, he struck him several blows, until ho shrieked 
out, begging him to cease, and ho would make him rich 
for the rest of his days. The youth then extricated his 
axe and set the old map free, who conducted him back to 
the castle, and showed him in a cellar three chests full of 
gold. “ Take these,” said he ; “ one is for the poor, one 
for the king, and the third for thee.” At that moment, 
the clock struck twelve, and the ghost vanishing, the 
youth found himself in utter darkness. “ I vill soon find 
my way out, however,” said he ; and he groped about tiU 
he found himself in the old chamber, where he slept con- 
tentedly by his fire until the morning. The king did not 
fail to appear, with the old inquiry. “ I know nothing 
more about shivering,” said the youth, “but I have seen 
my Qpusin, and an old man with a beard came, who 
showed me plenty of gold in the cellar, but said not a 
word of shivering ” Then the king took him by the 
hand, and said, “ You have delivered the castle from the 
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evil spirits, and you shall marry my daughter.” “ That 
is all very pleasant,” returned the other, ” but shall I 
never be able to Icam to shiver ?” The gold was now 
brought up, and the marriage celebrated ; but although 
the young king was very happy with his bride, he was 
continually repeating his old song, “ Oh, if I could shiver I” 
which, at last, began to annoy his wife ; but her waiting- 
woman said, “ With your permission, I will soon find a 
way to teach him to shiver.” On gaining her mistress’s 
consent, she went to the brook which ran through the 
garden, and got a tub full of gudgeons. At night, when 
the young king had retired to rest, the queen withdrew 
the covering, and threw the entire contents of the tub 
on him, so the little fish spla.shed about all over him, 
which made him wake up with a start, exclaiming, “ My 
dear wife, what makes mo shiver so ? Oh 1 oh I oh 1 
Now I know what shivering means.” 
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THE TWELVE BROTHERS 

There was once a king and a queen, who lived happily 
together, and had twelve children, but they were all boys. 
The king said one day to his consort, “ If the thirteenth 
child prove a giil, all the twelve boys shall die, that her 
wishes may be greater, and that she may inherit the king- 
dom.** Twelve coffins were accordingly made, and pre- 
pared even to the cushion, and then placed in a secure 
chamber, the key of which the king dehvered to the 
queen, charging her to say nothing of the matter to anyone. 
The mother was very unhappy : she sat and grieved the 
whole day, so that her youngest son, whom she had called 
Benjamin, and who was always with her, wondered, 
and said, “ Dear mother' why are you so sad ?’* “ Dearest 

child,** replied the queen, “ I dare not tell you.** But 
he left her no peace, until she had unlocked the chamber 
and showed him the twelve coffins, adding, “ My dear 
Benjamin, these coflins have been made by your father’s 
orders for you and your eleven brothers ; in case I should 
have a daughter, you will all be put to death and 
buried thcrem.** WTiile saying this she wept bitterly, 
and was inconsolable ; but the boy replied, “ Dearest 
mother, weep not, we will help ourselves and all go away.” 
After reflecting a moment, the mother said, “This shall 
you do : go with your eleven brothers into the wood, 
and let one mount the highest tree he can find, and remain 
always on the watch, looking towards the tower of the 
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palace. If I have a little aon, I will order them to display 
a white flag, aa a sign that you may securely return ; 
but if a daughter, a red flag will appear, and then fly as 
quickly as you can, and may Heaven protect you. Every 
night I will rise and pray for you, — in the winter, that 
you may have Are to warm you, and in summer, a shelter 
from the heat.” 

After blessing all her sons, they departed as she bade 
them into the wood. They kept watch by turns on the 
top of the highest tree, and looked for the flag. After 
eleven days had passed, and it was Benjamin’s turn to 
watch, he saw a flag displayed, but it was not a white, as 
they hoped, but a red one, which announced the un- 
wished-for event. When the brothers heard the intelli- 
gence they were filled with rage, and said, “ Shall we for 
one girl all suffer death ? We swear to avenge ourselves 
for such injustice, and that when once we find a girl her 
red blood shall flow.” They then plunged deeper into 
the wood, and quite in the midst, where it was almost 
dark, they found a miserable little empty hut. “Here 
will we dwell,” said th^'y, “ and you, Benjamin, being the 
youngest and weakest, shall stay at homo and keep house, 
while the others go out to procure food,” This was 
readily foimd in the wood, where they shot hares and 
deer, also pigeons and other birds fit for food, and 
bringing it to Benjamin, upon him devolved the charge of 
preparing it for the party. Thus they lived all together 
in the little hut for ten years, and the time by no means 
appeared long to them. 

The queen’s little daughter, in the meantime, had also 
grown older, and proved of excellent disposition, as well 
as beautiful to look at, and had a golden star on her brow. 
One day, when there was a largo wash, she saw twelve 
shirts drying, and asked her mother whose they were, 
“ for,” said she, “ they are much too small for my father.” 
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With a heavy heart the queen replied^ “ Dearest child, 
they belong to your twelve brothers.” “ Where are my 
twelve brothers ?” returned the child ; “ I have never heard 
of them.” “ Alas ! I know not ; perhaps wandering in 
the world,” replied the queen. Then leading the princess 
to the chamber, she 8hf»wed her the twelve coffins. 
“These,” said she, “were intended for your brothers, 
but they secretly departed before you were born,” and 
she related further all that had occurred on the occasion. 
“ Weep not, dear mother,” said the maiden, “ I will go 
forth and seek my brothers.” 

The princess then took the twelve shirts and departed, 
and, as it chanced, took her way through the very wood 
frequented by the king’s sons. She journeyed the whole 
day, and towards evening came to the hut. Upon enter- 
ing she found only a yoimg lad, who, addressing her, in- 
quired whence she came and where she was going, for he 
was astonished at her beauty, her royal apparel, and the 
star upon her brow. To this she replied, “ I am a king’s 
daughter, and seek my twelve brothers, and will go as far 
as the heavens are blue but I will find them.” She then 
showed him the twelve shirts that belonged to them. 
Benjamin at once saw that his sister stood before him, so 
ho said, “ I am Benjamin, your youngest brother,” which 
caused her to weep for joy at so soon discovering the 
object of her search. They embraced each other with 
great tenderness, but Benjamin said, “ Dear sister, there 
is still a drawback to our happiness : we had determined 
that every maiden we met should die, because we were 
obliged to forsake our kingdom on account of a girl. 
“ I will willingly die,” replied she, “ if I can thereby set 
my twelve brothers at liberty.” “No,” replied ho, 
“ you shah not die ; place yourself under this little tub 
until the eleven brothers come, and I make some arrange- 
ment with them.” She did as he required, and at night 
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all the others returned from hunting, and sat down to 
table. While they were eating, they asked if anything 
had happened, to which Benjamin replied, “Do you not 
know ?” “ No,” said they. “ What 1” returned he, 

“ have you been out in the wood all day, whUe I have 
remained at home, and yet know more than you ?” 
“ Tell us, tell us,” cried they. “ Promise me then,” 
said he, “ that the first maiden that meets us shall not 
be killed.” “ Well,” said they all, “ she shall bo safe, 
only tell us what you know.” “Then,” said Benjamin, 
“ our sister is here ;” and raising the tub, the king’s 
daughter came forth in her royal robes, with tho star on 
her brow, and was so beautiful, tender, and kind that 
they rejoiced greatly, and embraced her with much love. 

After this she remained at home, and helped Benjamin 
with tho work. The eleven went out as before to obtain 
game of all kinds, but Benjamin and his sister remained 
at home to prepare the food. They brought in wood for 
the fire, collected herbs in tho wood, cooked, and had tho 
food always ready when the eleven returned. She also 
kept the hut in order, made the little beds, and was so 
useful that tho brothers were always contented, and lived 
very happily with her. One day the two loft at home 
had prepared an excellent feast, and when tho brothers 
returned and they were all together, they sat down, ato 
and drank, and were full of mirth. 

Now, a small garden surroimded the hut, and as twelve 
beautiful white lilies chanced to bo at thio time in bloom 
therein, the maiden, thinking to please her brothers, 
plucked the twelve flowers, in order to present one to 
each ; but at the moment she did this, the twelve brothers 
were changed into twelve ravens, and took their flight 
into the wood, the hut and the little garden vanishing at 
the same time. In the greatest alarm the poor girl looked 
around, upon finding herself alone in the wood, and per- 
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ceived an old woman standing near her, who thus addressed 
her. “ My child, what have you done ? Why cotild 
you not leave the white liUes ? they were your twelve 
brothers, who are now for ever changed into ravens.” 
“ Alas I” said the maiden, “ is there no way of restoring 
them to their own shape 1” “ No,” returned the old 

woman, “ none ; for there is but one mode in the world, 
and that is so difficult that it is indeed useless even to 
mention it. You must remain dumb during a space of 
seven years ; you may neither speak nor laugh ; one single 
word spoken, or a single hour wanting of the seven years, 
will suffice to destroy the efficacy of all you have hitherto 
done in behalf of your brothers, and they must die.” 
The maiden then said to herself, “ I shall certainly set 
my brothers free and having sought a lofty tree, she 
took her place in it, spun incessantly, and neither laughed 
nor spoke. Now it happened that a king was hunting in 
the wood with a lai ge hound ; the dog followed the scent 
to the tree, and then sprang around it, barking violently 
and refusing all the attempts of the huntsmen to draw 
him from the place. The king came to the spot, and 
seeing the beautiful princess, with the golden star on her 
brow, he was so charmed with her beauty that he eagerly 
proposed to her to become his consort. She returned 
no answer, but assenting by a nod, the king ascended the 
tree, bore her in safety to the ground, then placing her 
on his horse conducted her home. There the marriage 
was celebrated with great pomp and splendour, but the 
bride neither laughed nor spoke a word. The king and 
queen li^ed together very happily for the space of two 
years, but at the end of that time the king’s mother, 
whojwas a very evil-minded woman, began to calumniate 
the young queen, saying, ‘‘The woman you have taken 
as your wife is evidently nothing better than a beggar- 
girl, and who knows what evil ways she privately pursues 1 
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If she is dumb and cannot speak she might yet laugh, 
but they who cannot laugh must undoubtt^dly have a 
bad conscience/* At first the king would neither listen 
to nor believe what the old woman said, but she persevered 
so continually, and accused her of so many bad things, 
that at last the king was induced to condemn the young 
queen to death upon very untrue evidence. 

A large fire was accordingly kindled in the court of the 
palace, for the purpose of consuming her. The king stood 
at an open window, grieving deeply at the fate that 
awaited one he still loved so greatly. The queen was 
bound to a stake, and the fire already encircled her with 
tongues of flame ; this, however, was precisely the moment 
that the seven years expired, and a rushing sound was 
heard in the air. This proceeded from twelve ravens, 
who, approaching the spot, settled on the ground, and 
the instant they alighted were restored to their original 
shape. The twc'lvo brothers instantly scattered and 
extinguished the fire, set their sister at liberty, and em- 
braced her tenderly. Being restored to speech, she at 
once related to the king all that had befallen her, and the 
cause of her neither speaking nor laughing. The king 
rejoiced greatly v^hen assured of her innocence, and they 
thenceforward lived in uninterrupted harmony ; but the 
wicked step-mother was foimd guilty of falsely accusing 
the queen, and being throwm into a vessel filled with boiling 
oil and poisonous snakes, died a miserable death. 
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RAPUNZETj 

There was once a man and his wife, who had long vainly 
wished for a child ; but at last they hoped their prayers 
were about to be granted. Now, these people had, at 
the back of their house, a small window, which looked 
into a beautiful garden, full of the most lovely plants 
and flowers, but surrounded by high walls One day 
the woman stood at this window, looking into the garden, 
and saw a bed filled with the most beautiful rampions, 
which looked so fresh and green, that she felt the greatest 
desire to eat of these said rampions. This increased 
every day, and as she knew it was impossible to procure 
any, she fell away, and became daily thinner end paler. 
This alarmed her husband, and he inquired of her what 
was the matter, that she seemed so miserable ? “ Alas !*’ 

said she, “if I cannot obtain some of the rampions, which 
grow in the garden behind our house, I shall die.” The 
man, who loved his wife greatly, said to himself, “ Rather 
than my wife should die, it would bo better to obtain 
for her some of the rampions — ^let it cost what it may.” 
In the dusk of the evening he accordingly got over the 
wall of the magician’s garden, snatched hastily a handful 
of rampions, and brought them to his wife, who made 
them into a salad, and ate it greedily ; but it pleased 
her so much, that she found the following day that her 
desire was three times as great as before, and that .f 
they were to have any peace, her husband must once 
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more venture into the garden. This he did, in the dusk 
of the same evening, but without the good fortune that 
attended his former attempt ; for before he had reached 
the top of the wall on his return, he saw the magician 
standing before him. “ How is it that you venture,” 
said she, “like a thief into my garden, and steal my 
rampions ? — evil shall betide you for this.” “ Alas !” 
replied the man, “ pray be merciful — for 1 have only 
acted so from strong necessity ; my wife saw your ram- 
pions from the window, and felt so strong a desire for 
them, that she must have died hnd it not been gratified.” 
This appeasf'd, in some degree, the displeasure of the 
magician, and she said, “ If it be as you say, I will bestow 
the rampions upon you as frequently as you please, but 
upon one condition — you shall give mo the child, of which 
you will shortly be the parents. This will be greatly 
for the child’s advantage, and I will tend it as a mother.” 
The man, in his fright, promised everything ; so, shortly 
after, when the child was bom, the magician appeared 
immediately, gave it the name of Rapunzel, and took it 
away with her. 

Rapunzel became the most lovely child that the sun 
ever shone upon ; and when she was twelve years old, the 
magician shut her up in a tower, which was in a wood : 
there were neither steps nor door to it, and only a very 
small window at the top ; and when the magician desired 
to enter, she placed herself beneath, and cried, “ Rapunzel, 
Rapunzel, let your hair down to mo !” /N^ow, Rapunzel 
had splendid long hair, as bright and fine as gold, and 
when she heard the magician’s voice, she unbound her 
tresses, and winding them around a hook in tho window- 
frame, to secure herself from a sudden descent, she then 
allowed the remainder to hang from tho window, to the 
length of twenty ells ; and by this the old woman was 
accustomed to enter tho tower. 
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After two or three years, it chanced that the king’s 
son, in riding through the wood, passed by the tower, and 
heard a voice singing so enchantingly, that he was com* 
pelled to stop and listen. It was Rapunzel, who thus 
amused herself in her solitary abode, and whose sweet 
voice equalled that of the choristers of the grove. The 
prince sought in vain for a door by which to enter, and 
returned home disconsolate ; but the voice had so deeply 
touched his heart, that he every day rode to the wood to 
listen to it. One day, standing behind a tree, he saw the 
magician approach, heard the words “ Rapunzel t Rapun- 
eel ! let down your hair,” and saw the locks di scend 
for the old woman’s entrance into the tower. “ If that is 
the ladder by which they ascend, I will try my luck too,” 
said the king’s son. Accordingly, the next day, as it began 
to grow dark, he went to the tower, and cried, “ Rapunzel ! 
Rapunzel ! let down your hair !” Instantly the hair fell 
down, and the prince ascended. 

Rapunzel ’s terror was great, when she first saw a man 
enter, never having seen such a being before ; but as 
the prince spoke very kindly to her, and told her what an 
impression her charming voice had made on his heart, so 
that he had no rest, until he resolved to make every 
effort to see the fair songstress, she became more tranquil ; 
and when he asked her to become his wife, seeing that he 
was young and handsome, she said to herself, “ He will 
certainly love me more than the old woman does there- 
fore she laid her hand in his, and consented. She* added, 
“ I would gladly leave this place, and follow you, but I 
do not know how to get down ; you must therefore bring 
a silken cord with you every time you come, and I will 
twist it into a ladder ; when it is complete, I will descend, 
an^ you shall take me with you on your horse.” They 
agreed that until it was ready, he should come to her 
every evening, as the old woman came by day. In the 
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meantinid the *magioian discovered nothing of their pro* 
oeedin^, until Rapunzel said one day, very indiscreetly, 
“ Good mother, how is it that you are so much heavier to 
draw up than the young king’s son ? he comes up to me 
in a moment.” “ What do I hear, you wicked child ?” 
returned the old woman ; “ I thought I had shut you out 
from all the world, and yet you have deceived me.” In 
her anger, she seized Rapunzel by the hair, wound it 
several times round her left hand, then with her right 
grasping her scissors, ritch, rateh, the long locks all lay at 
their feet. In addition to this, she was so barbarous as 
to carry poor Rapunzel into a desert, where she could 
only exist in great misery and wretchedness. 

The evening of the very day on which all this had 
taken place, the magician bound Rapunzel’s locks to the 
hook in the window ; and when the king’s son came and 
cried, “ Rapunzel 1 Rapunzel 1 let down your hair,” she 
lot them descend from above. The king’s son mounted 
as usual by them, but found at the top, instead of his 
Rapunzel, the old magician, full of fury, and looking per- 
fectly hideous. “ Ah I” said she, scornfully, ” you have 
come for your sweetheart, but the beautiful bird is no 
longer in the nest, and does not sing ; the cats have carried 
her away, and will now scratch out your eyes ! Rapunzel 
is lost for ever to you ; you will never see her again.” 
The king’s son upon this was beside himself with grief, 
and, in his despair, leaped down from the tower. He 
escaped 'with his life, but the thorns among which he fell 
deprived him of his eyes, and he wandered up and down 
the wood, subsisting upon berries and roots, and bewailing 
the loss of his dear wife. Thus miserably passed several 
years ; at last, his wanderings led him into the desert 
where Rapunzel was dwelling with her twm children, a 
son and a daughter. Hearing her voice, he thought he 
recognized it, and moved in the direction whence it pro- 
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ceeded. Upon reaching the spot, Rapijnzel instantly 
knew him, and fell weeping on his neck. Two*of her 
tears moistened his eyes, and, wonderful to relate, they 
were instantly restored to him, and he could see as before. 
With feelings of joy they all set out for his dominion, 
where they were dutifully received, and lived hence 
forward in happiness and peace. 
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THE BRAVE LITTLE TAILOR 

One bright, summer morning, a little tailor sat upon 
his board by the window, and industriously sewed with 
all his might. A peasant came by, in her way down 
the street, crying, “ Good jelly, cheap I good jelly, cheap 1” 
This sounded pleasantly in the tailor’s ears, so he put his 
little head through the window, saying, “ Here, my good 
woman ! here, you have a customer 1” The woman, with 
her heavy basket on her head, ascended the three steps 
leading to the tailor’s house, and was obliged to unpack 
all the pots for his inspection. He examined them all, 
took them into his hand, put his nose to them, and said, 
finally, “ The jelly seems good ; weigh me out two ounces, 
good woman, or perhaps I should not mind a quarter of a 
pound.” The woman, who had hoped for a much larger 
order, gave him what ho required, and then went grumbling 
and crying away. ” Now this jelly will be a blessing to 
me,” said the tailor, “ and give me strength and power.” 
So ho fetched the bread out of the closet, and cutting a 
largo slice, spread some of his new purchase' upon it. 
“ That will not be bad,” said he ; “ but I must finish my 
waistcoat before I have a morsel.” So he laid the bread 
near him, continued to sew, and in his joy the stitches 
became every moment longer. In the meantime the 
smell of the sweet jeUy arose, and as crowds of flies were 
on the walls, they were attracted by it, and descended in 
swarms. ” Ah t who invited you 1” asked the little tailor, 
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driving them away ; but the flies, not understanding the 
tailor’s language, were not to be repulsed, and returned 
in greater numbers. At this, losing all patience, he looked 
about him for some destructive weapon, and seizing a 
strip of cloth, said, “Now I wiU give it you,^^ at the 
same time laying about him in all directions, without 
mercy. Upon counting the number of the' slain, there 
lay before him no less than seven dead, with outstretched 
legs. “ What a brave fellow, you see,** said he, admiring 
his own prowess ; “ the whole town must know this.” 
Hastily cutting himself a girdle, he stitched upon it 
in large letters, “ Seven at one blow !” “ Town!” then 
said he, “that is not sufficient, the whole world shall 
leari^ it,” and his heart went pit-a-pat for joy, like a lamb’s 
tail. 

The tailor bound the girdle round his body, and deter- 
mined to go abroad into the world, thinking the workshop 
far too limited a theatre for his courage. Before he aban- 
doned it, however, he looked round the house for some- 
thing to take with him, but found nothing except an old 
cheese and the tame pigeon, which ho put into his pocket. 
He then started at a good pace, and being light and active, 
felt no weariness. The road led over a high mountain, and 
upon reaching its highest summit he saw a powerful giant 
sitting on the peak, looking quite comfortably around. 
The tailor approached him with confidence, and spoke to 
him, sa 3 dng, “ Good-day, comrade — ^you sit there and over- 
look the wide world 1 I am on the way thither, and am 
going to try my fortune. Have you a mind to go with 
me ?” The giant looked upon the little tailor with con- 
tempt, and replied, “ You ragamuffin 1 — you miserable 
bieggar I” “ That is as it may prove,” said the tailor, un- 
buttoning his coat, and displaying the girdle. “ Come, 
read there what sort of a man I am 1” The giant read, 
“ Seven at one stroke I” thought it meant men whom the 
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tailor had killed, and felt a little more respect for him ; 
yet being willing to prove him first, he took a stone in his 
hand and squeezed it until the water dropped from it. 
“ Now, do that !” said the giant, “ if you pretend to be 
as strong as you say.” ” Only that !” said the httle 
tailor ; “ that is play I” Saying this, he thrust his hand 
into his pocket, pulled out the soft cheese, and pressed it 
until the whey came out. “ Confess,” said he, ” that is 
still better.” The giant knew not what to say, and could 
hardly think the little fellow so powerful ; but he picked 
up a stone, and casting it into the air, it went so high 
that it was scarcely possible to follow it with the eye. 
“ Now, little fellow 1” said he, “ do better.” “ It is very 
well cast,” said the tailor ; ” but your stone has returned 
to the earth. Now, I will throw one so high, that it 
shall never come down again.” Putting his hand into his 
pocket, he drew forth the bird, and cast it in the air, 
which rejoicing in its liberty, rose high, flew away, and of 
course did not re-appear. “ What do you think of that ?” 
asked the tailor. ” You can certainly throw very weU I” 
returned the giant ; ” but w© wiU now see if you are able 
to carry something more than common.” Ue then led 
the little tailor to an enormous oak, lying on the earth, 
and said, “ If you are strong enough, help me to caAy 
this tree out of the wood.” “ Very willingly I” answered^ 
the little man ; “ you take the trunk on your shoulder, 
I will raise all the branches and twigs, and carry them, 
and they are certainly the heaviest.” The giant took the 
trunk on his shoulder, but the tailor seated himself on a 
branch, and not being able to look round, the giant un- 
consciously did all the work, carrying the little tailor into 
the bargain. Then he sat behind, as merry and wicked 
as possible, whistling the air of “ Three Tailors, they rode 
beyond the Gates !” as if to carry such trees were child’s 
play. The giant, however, after proceeding part of the 
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way, found the burthen too heavy, and could do no more, 
crying out, “ Wait, I must let the tree fall 1” The tailor 
sprang nimbly off, seized the tree with both arms, as if he 
had been carrying it, and said to the giant, “What a 
great fellow, and not able to carry such a tree 1“ 

They continued their way together, and arriving at a 
cherry-tree growing by the wayside, the giant seized the 
top of the tree, where the ripest fruit hung, bent it down, 
gave it into the tailor’s hand, and bid him eat away. But 
the little tailor was much too weak to hold the tree down, 
therefore, when the giant let go, it sprang into the air 
and the tailor was carried aloft with it. When he had 
returned to the ground unhurt, “ What is this ?’’ said the 
giant ; “ have you not strength to hold such a bush as 
this “ I do not want for strength,’’ replied the tailor ; 
“ do you think that was any feat for one who had hit 
seven with one stroke 1 I sprang over the tree, because 
the hunters down there are shooting in the thicket ; 
spring over it, if you can.” The giant made the attempt, 
but remained caught in the branches, so that the little 
tailor again claimed .the advantage over him. 

The giant now said, “ As you are such a brave fellow, 
come into our cave, and pass the night with us.” The 
tailor was re^dy, and followed him to the cave, where he 
found several other giants seated by the fire, each with a 
roasted sheep in his hand, of which he was making his 
supper. The little tailor looked around, and thought to 
himself, “It is much more roomy here than in my work- 
shop.” The giiint pointed to a bed, and told him he might 
take possession of it for the night ; but it was infinitely 
too big for the little tailor, so he would not lie in it, but 
crept into a comer. When it was midnight, and the 
giant supposed the tailor to be sound asleep, he took a 
large iron bar and struck the bed with it, until he thought 
he had killed the little grasshopper, and when day broke 
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they all went out into the wood, quite forgetting the 
tailor ; therefore their astonishment may be conceived 
when they saw him shortly after coming towards them as 
unconcernedly and boldly as if nothing had happened. 
Thinking he would do nothing less than slay them all, 
they ran away in their fright, and the tailor saw them no 
more. 

The little man then went on, and after travelling a 
long time, he came into the courtyard of a royal palace, 
and feeling extremely weary, he laid himself on the grass 
and fell asleep. While lying there, people came, examined 
him on all sides, and read on his girdle, “Seven at one 
stroke !” “ Ah !’’ said they, “ what does this great mili- 

tary hero want here in time of peace ? — how powerful he 
must be !” So they went to inform the king of his 
arrival, and advised that, as he would bo so useful and 
important in case war should break out, that upon no 
account ho should be allowed to depart. The advice 
pleased the king, and he sent one of his courtiers to 
attend the little tailor’s waking, and to offer him employ- 
ment in the king’s service. The messenger accordingly 
stood patiently waiting by the sleeper, until he stretched 
himself and opened his eyes, then fulfilled his commission. 
“ I am hero for that purpose,” replied ho, “ and am quite 
ready to enter the king’s service.” He was accordingly 
received most honourably, and a magnificent dwelling 
appointed him. 

Now", the king’s generals were very envious of the little 
tailor, and wished him a thousand miles away. “ What 
can be done 1” said they ; “ if we begin a quarrel with 
him, and proceed to blows, his strokes will fall upon and 
slay seven at once — we cannot submit to this so they 
took their resolution, went in a body to the king, and 
demanded their dismissai. “ We are not calculated,” said 
they, “ to stand on the same footing as a man who kills 
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seven at one blow !” The king was very sorry when he 
found that for the sake of one man all his old and faithful 
servants would leave him, wished that he had never beheld 
the stranger, and would willingly have got rid pf him, 
but he did not dare to dismiss him, because he feared he 
would kill him and all his people, and then take posses- 
sion of his kingdom. He reflected long upon the means 
of getting out of the difficulty, and at last thought of the 
following. He sent to the little tailor to inform him, 
that in consideration of his great fame as a hero, he was 
about to make the following proposal to him ; — In a large 
wood in his dominions lurked two giants, who committed 
great devastations, murdering and robbing in all direc- 
tions. No one dared, without risk of his life, to oppose 
or even come into their presence ; but if he would conquer 
and kill these giants, the king would bestow upon him his 
only daughter’s hand, with half the kingdom as a dowry ; 
a hundred horsemen should attend him on his expedition, 
and be ready to assist him. “ Well,” thought the tailor, 
“ for such a one as I, a king’s beautiful daughter and half 
a kingdom is no bad thing — I do not have such an offer 
every day I” So he replied, “ I will soon overcome the 
giants, and do not require the hundred horsemen. Surely 
if I am able to settle seven at one stroke, I need not fear 
two ?” 

The little tailor set out, followed by the hundred horse- 
men ; but at the edge of the wood he said to them, “ Wait 
here for me, I shall be better able to encounter the giants 
alone.” Then springing into the wood, he looked about 
him right and left, and after a while discovered the giants ; 
they were lying asleep under a tree, and snored so loud 
thaji all the boughs quivered and shook The little tailor 
losing no time, filled both pockets with stones, and then 
ascended the tree ; he then placed himself upon the branch 
directly over the sleepers, and let one stone after another 
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fall upon the breast of one of the giants. The giant 
sputtered and grumbled for some time, at last he awoke, 
pushed his companion, and said to him, “ What do you 
hit me for “ You are dreaming,” returned the other ; 

“ I have not hit you.” They laid themselves down again, 
and the tailor this time throw a stone on the second giant. 

“ What is that ?” cried he ; “ what are you throwing at 
me ?” “ I am not touching you,” said the other ; “ you 

are dreaming.” They grumbled and quarrelled for some 
time, but both being tired, they gradually ceased, and their 
eyes closed once more. The tailor began again, picked 
out the biggest stone and hit the first giant on his chest 
with all his might. “ This is too bad I” said he, springing 
up like a madman, and attacking his companion ; the 
latter defended himself in a rage, and their fury increased 
so, that they tore up trees, and fought therewith until 
they both lay dead on the ground. The tailor now de- 
scended from his lurking-place. “ What a piece of good ‘ 
fortune,” said he, “ that they did not tear up the tree in 
which I was seated, or I must have leaped away like a 
squirrel !” Drawing his sword, he struck two or three 
violent blows on the breast of each, and then went to the 
horsemen, saying, “ The work is done, both are wounded 
to death, but I have had hard work ; for in their distress 
they tore up the trees to defend themselves ; but that is 
all in vain when one comes like myself, who bits seven at 
one blow.” “ Are you not wounded 1” inquired the horse- 
men. ■ “ That would be fine !” answer^ the tailor ; “ not 
a hair is touched.” The horsemen, however, were per- 
fectly incredulous, and rode into the wood. There they 
found the giants swimming in their blood, and all around 
lay the trees tom up by the roots. 

The little tailor now claimed the promised reward ; but 
the king repented of his promise, and considered afresh 
how he could get rid of the hero. “ Before you marry my 
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daughter, and obtain half the kingdom,” said he, ‘‘you 
must perform another feat. You must capture a uni- 
corn which runs wild in the wood, and commits great 
injury.” “I fear the unicorn less than I did the two 
giants ; seven at one stroke is my motto.” Taking a 
cord and an axe, he departed instantly in search of the 
unicorn, bidding his attendants wait outeide the wood. 
He had not long to seek, the creature soon appeared, and 
sprang upon the tailor instantly, as if to thrust him 
through without loss of time. ‘‘ Softly, softly,” said the 
latter, ‘‘ not so fast ;” avoiding the charge, he sprang 
nimbly behind a tree, 'and the creature, slightly changing 
his direction, ran with violence against the tree, burying 
his horn in the tnmk so firmly that it resisted all his 
efforts to extricate it, and was thus a prisoner. “ The 
bird is mine,” said the tailor, and coming round the tree, 
he first fastened the cord round the imicom’s neck, then 
with his axe released the horn from the trimk of the tree, 
and all being in order, led his captive to the king. 

The king, however, would not yet bestow the promised 
recompense, and required a third proof of his courage be- 
fore he concluded the marriage. The tailor must catch 
a wild boar which committed great depredations, and ho 
should have the assistance of the hunters. ” Well,” said 
the tailor, ‘‘ that is child’s play, let us go at once ;” but 
he would not take the hunters with him, at which they 
were well contented, for the wild boar had already given 
them such a reception that they were not very anxious to 
encounter him again. When the animal perceived the 
tailor, he rushed towards him with tusks gleaming and 
foaming with rage, in order to bear him to the ground ; 
but iihe little tailor was too quick for him, and ran into 
a small chapel that was near, leaping through a window 
at the end ; the boar was on his heels, and the man running 
round to the door closed it direotly he saw the animal 
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fairly caught, for it was too heavy to be able to jump 
through the window as the tailor had done. Tho hunters 
were called to see the captive with their own eyes ; but 
the hero went at once to the king, who, whether he would 
or no, was now compelled to keep his promise, and deliver 
up both his daughter and half his kingdom ; and could 
he have imagined that his son-in-law was a little tailor, 
doubtless he would have felt still more reluctant. The 
marriage, however, was celebrated with much magnifi- 
ed ice and no small rejoicing, and a king made out of a 
tailor. 

After a time the young queen heard her consort talking 
to himself in his sleep, and distinguished the words, 
“ Come, apprentices, quick, sew this waistcoat, and finish 
these trousers, or 1 will lay tho yard measure over your 
shoulders.” This considerably enlightened her as to the 
birth of the young man, and she complained to her father 
the next day, entreating his assistance in setting her free 
from her husband, who was, she was sure, nothing but a 
tailor. The king comforted her as well as he was able, 
and bid her leave her door open the next night. “ My 
servants shall wait without,” said he, ” until he is asleep, 
when they will bind and carry him on board a vessel, and 
you shall be troubled no more by him.” The young queen 
was much pleased to hear this ; but tho king’s armour- 
bearer, who had heard all, was much attached to the 
young king, and discovered to him the plot. “ Very 
well,” replied he, “ I will spoil their plan.” Accordingly 
he went to bed as usual, and when the queen thought he 
slept, she softly arose and opened the door, then returned 
to bed. But the little tailor had only feigned sleep, and 
began to call out with a loud voice, “ Fellows, fellows, sew 
this jacket, and mend these trousers, or I will lay the yard 
measure over your shoulders. I have slain seven with 
one stroke, killed two giants, taken prisoner one unicorn 
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and one wild boar, and shall I be afraid of those who are 
waiting there outside the chamber-door ?” When they 
heard the tailor speak thus, great fear seized upon them, 
they ran away, as if wild beasts were behind them, and not 
one would dare to return to touch him. So the tailor 
lived the rest of his days and died a king. 



XXXVI 

THE THREE CHILDREN OF FORTUNE 

Once upon a time a father sent for his throe sons, and 
gave to the eldest a cock, to the second a soythe, and to 
the third a cat. “ I am now old,” said he, “ my end is 
approaching, and I would fain provide for you before I 
die. Money I have none, and what I now give you 
seems of but little worth ; yet it rests with yourselves 
alone to turn my gifts to good account. Only seek out 
for a land where what you have is as yet unknown, and 
your fortune is made.” 

After the death of the father, the eldest set out with 
his cock ; but wherever he went, in every town he saw 
from afar oflF a cock sitting upon the church steeple, and 
turning round with the wind. In the villages he always 
heard plenty of them crowing, and his bird was therefore 
nothing new ; so there did not seem much chance of his 
making hjs fortune. At length it happened that he came 
to an island where the people who lived there had never 
heard of a cock, and knew not even how to reckon the 
time. ’ They knew, indeed, if it wore morning or evening ; 
but at night, if they lay awake, they had no means of 
knowing how time went “ Behold,” said he to them, 
what a noble animal this is ! how like a knight he is 1 
he carries a bright red crest upon his head, and spurs 
upon his heels ; he crows three times every night, at 
stated hours, and at the third time the sun is about to 
rise. But this is not ail ; sometimes he screams in broad 
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daylight, and then you must take warning, for the 
weather is surely about to change." This pleased the 
natives mightily ; they kept awake one whole night, and 
heard, to their great joy, how gloriously the cock called 
the hour, at two, four, and six o’clock. Then they asked 
him whether the bird was to be sold, and how much he 
would sell it for. “ About as much gold as an ass can 
carry,” said he. “ A very fair price for such an animal,” 
cried they with one voice ; and agreed to give him what 
he asked. 

When he returned home with his wealth, his brothers 
wondered greatly ; and the second said, ' “ I will now set 
forth likewise, and see if I can turn my scythe to as good 
an account.” There did not seem, however, much likeli- 
hood of this ; for go where he would, ho was met by 
peasants who had as good a scythe on their shoulders as 
he had. But at last, as good luck would have it, he 
came to an island where the people had never heard of 
a scythe ; there, as soon as the corn was ripe, they went 
into the fields and pulled it up ; but this was very bard 
work, and a great deal of it was lost. The man then set 
to work with his scythe ; and mowed down their whole 
crop BO quickly, that the people stood staring open- 
mouthed with wonder. They were willing to give him 
what he asked for such a marvellous thing : but he 
only took a horse laden with as much gold as it could 
carry. 

Now the third brother had a great longing to go and 
see what he could make of his cat. So he set out . and 
at first it happened to him as it had to the others, so 
* long as he kept upon the main land, he met with no 
success ; there were plenty of cats everywhere, indeed 
too many, so that the young ones were for the most part, 
as soon as they came into the world, drowned in the 
water. At last '•he passed over to an island, where, as it 
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chanced most luckily for him, nobody had ever seen a 
cat ; and they were overrun with mice to such a degree, 
that the little wretches danced upon the tables and chairs, 
whether the master of the house were at home or not. 
The people complained loudly of this grievance ; the king 
himself knew not how to rid himself of them in his palace ; 
in every corner mice were squeaking, and they gnawed 
everything that their teeth could lay hold of. Here was 
a fine field for Puss — she soon began her chase, and had 
cleared two rooms in the twinkling of an eye ; when the 
people besought their king to buy the wonderful animal, 
for the good of the public, at any price. The king willingly 
gave what was asked, — a mule laden with gold and jewels : 
and thus the third brother returned home with a richer 
prize tlian either of the others. 

Meantime the cat feasted away upon the mice in the 
royal palace, and devoured so many that they were no 
longer in any great numbers. At length, quite spent and 
tired with her work, she became extremely thirsty ; so 
she stood still, drew up her head, and cried, “ Miau, 
Miau I” The king gathered together all his subjects when 
they heard this strange cry, and many ran shrieking in a 
great fright out of the palace. But the king held a council 
below as to what was best to be done ; and it was at 
length fix( d to send a herald to the cat, to warn her to 
leave the castle forthwith, or that force would be used 
to remove her. “ For,” said the counsellors, “ we would 
far more willingly put up with the Dqice (sinoe we are 
used to that evil), than get rid of them at the risk of our 
lives.” A page accordingly went, and asked the cat^ 
“ whether she were willing to quit the castle ?” But 
Puss, whose thirst became every moment more and more 
pressing, answered nothing but “ Miau ! Miau !” which 
the page interpreted to mean “ No f No I” and therefore 
carried this answer to the king. “ Well,” said the coun^ 
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Bellors, “ then we must try what force will do.” So the 
gims were planted, and the palace was fired upon from 
all sides. When the fire reached the room where the cat 
was, she sprang out of the window and ran away ; but 
the besiegers did not see her, and went on firing until the 
whole palace was burnt to the ground. 



XXXVil 

THE TRAVELLING MUSICIANS 

An honest farmer had once an ass that had been a faithful 
servant to him a great many years, but was now growing 
old and every day more and more unfit for work. His 
master therefore was tired of keeping him and began to 
think of putting an end to him ; but the ass, who saw 
that some mischief was in the wind, took himself slyly 
off, and began his journey towards the great city, “ for 
there,” thought he, “ I may turn musician.” 

After he had travelled a little way, ho spied a dog lying 
by the roadside and panting as if he were very tired. 
“ What makes you pant so, my friend ?” said the ass. 
“ Alas 1” said the dog, “ my master was going to knock 
me on the head, because I am old and weak, and can no 
longer make myself useful to him in hunting ; so I ran 
away : but what can I do to earn my livelihood ?” 
” Hark ye 1” said the ass, “ I am going to the great city 
to turn musician : suppose you go with me, and try what 
you can do in the same way 1” The dog said he was 
Trilling, and they jogged on together. ^ 

They had not gone far before they saw a oat sitting in 
the middle of the road and making a most rueful face. 
“ Pray, my good lady,” said the ass, ” what*s the matter 
with you t you look quite out of spirits !” ” Ah me !” 
said the cat, “ how can one be in good spirits when one’s 
life is in danger ? Because I am beginning to grow old, 
and had rather lie at my ease by the fire than run about 
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the house after the mice, my mistress laid hold of me, 
and was going to drown me ; and though I have been 
lucky enough to get away from her, I do not know what 
I am to live upon.” “ Oh I” said the ass, “ by all means 
go with us to the great city ; you are a good night singer, 
and may make your fortune as a musician.” The oat 
was pleased with the thought, and joined the party. 

Soon afterwards, as they were passing by a farmyard, 
they saw a cock perched upon a gate, and screaming out 
with all his might and main. “ Bravo !” said the ass ; 
“ upon my word you make a famous noise ; pray what 
is all this about ?” “ Why,” said the cock, “ 1 was just 

now saying that we should have fine weather for our 
washing-day, and yet my mistress and the cook don’t 
thank mo for my pains, but threaten to cut off my head 
to-morrow, and make broth of me for the guests that are 
coming on Sunday 1” ” Heaven forbid !” said the ass ; 

“ come with us. Master Chanticleer ; it will be better, at 
any rate, than staying here to have your head cut off 1 
Besides, who knows ? If we take care to sing in tune, 
we may get up some kind of a concert : so come along 
with us.” “ With all my heart,” said the cock : so they 
all four went on joUily together. 

They could not, however, reach the great city the first 
day ; so when night came on, they went into a wood to 
sleep. The ass and the dog laid themselves down under 
a great tree, and the cat climbed up into the branches ; 
while the cock, thinking that the higher he sat the safer 
he should be, flew up to the very top of the tree, and 
then, according to his custom, before he went to sleep, 
looked out on all sides of him to see that everything was 
well. In doing this, he saw afar off something bright 
affd shining ; and calling to his companions said, “ There 
must be a house no great way off, for I see a light.” 
“ If that be the case,” said the ass, “ we had better change 
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our quarters, for our lodging is not the best in the world 1” 
“ Besides,” added the dog, “ I should not be the worse 
for a bone or two, or a bit of meat.” So they walked off 
together towards the spot where Chanticleer had seen the 
light ; and as they drew near, it became larger and 
brighter, till they at last came close to a house in which 
a gang of robbers lived. 

The ass, being the tallest of the company, marched up 
to the window and peeped in. “ Well, Donkey,” said 
Chanticleer, “ what do you see ?” “ What do I see ?” 

replied the ass, “ why I see a table spread with all kinds 
of good things, and robbers sitting round it maldng 
merry.” “ That would be a noble lodging for us,” said 
the cock. “ Yes,” said the ass, “ if we could only get 
in so they consulted together how they should contrive 
to get the robbers out ; and at last they hit upon a plan. 
The ass placed nimself upright on his hind-legs, with his 
fore-feet resting against the window ; the dog got upon 
his back ; the cat scrambled up to the dog’s shoulders, 
and the cock flew up and sat upon the cat’s head. When 
all was ready, a signal was given, and they began their 
music. The ass brayed, the dog barked, tho cat mewed, 
and the cock screamed ; and then they all broke through 
the window at once, and came tumbling into the room, 
amongst the broken glass, with a most hideous clatter ! 
The robbers, who had been not a little frightened by the 
opening concert, had now no doubt that some frightful 
hobgoblin had broken in upon them, and scampered away 
as fast as they could. 

The coast once clear, our travellers soon sat down, and 
despatched what the robbers had left, with as much 
eagerness as if they had not expected to eat again for a 
month. As soon as they had satisfied themselves, they 
put out the lights, and each once more sought out a 
resting-place to his own liking. The donkey laid himself 
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down upon a heap of straw in the yard ; the dog stretched 
himself upon a mat behind the door ; the cat rolled her- 
self up on the hearth before the warm ashes ; and the 
cock perched upon a beam on the top of the house ; and, 
as they were all rather tired with their journey, they 
soon fell asleep. 

But about midnight, when the robbers saw from afar 
that the lights were out and that all seemed quiet, they 
began to think that they had been in too great a hurry 
to run away ; and one of them, who was bolder than the 
rest, went to see what was going on. Finding every- 
thing still, he marched into the kitchen, and groped about 
till he found a match in order to light a candle ; and then, 
espying the glittering fiery eyes of the cat, he mistook 
them for live coals, and held the match to them to light 
it. But the cat, not understanding this joke, sprung at 
his face, and spit, and scratched at him. This frightened 
him dreadfully, and away he ran to the back door ; but 
there the dog jumped up and bit him in the leg ; and as 
he was crossing over the yard the ass kicked him ; and 
the cock, who had been awak<>ncd by the noise, crowed 
with all his might.' At this the robber ran back as fast 
as he could to his comrades, and told the captain “ how 
a horrid witch had got into the house, and had spit at 
him and scratched his face with her long bony fingers ; 
how a man with a knife in his hand had hidden himself 
behind the door, and stabbed him in the leg ; how a 
black monster stood in the yard and struck him with a 
club, and how the devil sat upon the top of the house 
and cried out, ‘ Throw the rascal up here!’ ” After this 
the robbers never dared to go back to the house ; but the 
musicians were so pleased with their quarters that they 
took up their abode there ; and there they are, 1 dare say, 
at this very day. 



XXXVllI 

DAME TRUDB 

fHERB was once a little girl who was very wilful and 
pert, and when her parents bade her do anything, she 
never obeyed ; therefore, how could she be good ? One 
day, she said to her parents, “ I have heard so much of 
Dame Trude that I will go and see her ; people say 
everything around her is so odd, and that she has such 
wonderful things in her house, therefore I feel very 
curious,” Her parents, however, strictly forbade her to 
go, sajnng, “ Dame Trude is a wicked woman, who does 
bad things, and if you will go, you are our child no 
longer.” But the girl cared not for her parents’ pro- 
hibition, and went to see Dame Trude. The first thing 
Dame Trude said to the girl when she saw her was, “ Why 
are you so pale?” “Ah!” she replied, and shuddered 
as she spoke, “ I have been so frightened at what I 
have seen.” ” What have you seen 1” ‘‘I saw a black 
man upon your staircase.” “He was tbe man that 
brings the coals.” “ Then I saw a green man.” “ That 
was a huntsman.” “Then I saw a bright red man.” 
“That was a butcher.” “Ah, Dame Trude, 1 am so 
frightened, for I looked through the window, but did not 
see you, only the wicked one with flanD-Ing eyes.” “ Oh,” 
said Dame Trude, “ so you have seen the witch in her 
proper shape. You are the very person I have been long 
wanting and waiting for, and are come at last. Now you 
shall give me a light.” Then she changed the girl into 
a block of wood, and threw her on the fire. When it was 
all in a bright glow, she sat down by it, warmed herself, 
and said, “ Ah 1 for once it bums clear I” 
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THE THBEE MAGICAL LEAVES 

There was once a poor man, who could no longer main- 
tain his only son. “ Then,’’ said the son, “ dear father, 
things are so bad that I feel I am a burthen to you. 1 
would rather go forth and seek some mode to earn my 
bread.” His father, thereupon, gave him his blessing, and 
with the greatest sorrow took leave of him. At this time 
the king was carrying on a war, so the youth entered his 
service, and went with him to the field. When they 
reached the seat of war, a battle took place, the danger 
was great, for the balls fell around like hail, and on every 
side his comrades lay dead or wounded ; the general like- 
wise was slain, which intimidated his followers, and thej; 
were about to take to flight, but the young man stood 
forth, encouraged them by his words, and added, “ We will 
never abandon the cause of our country.” Then placing 
himself at their head, he led them against the enemy, 
whom ho forced to retreat, and they were finally beaten. 
When the king heard of his bravery, and that he was in- 
debted to the young man for the victory, he made him 
commander-in-chief, bestowed great treasures upon him, 
and raised him to the second dignity in the kingdom. 

This king had a daughter, who was very beautiful but 
very eccentric, for she had taken a vow never to receive 
any one for her husband who would not promise, if she 
died before him, to permit himself to be interred with her. 

If he love me with all his heart,” said she, he will haver 
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10 inclination to survive me.” On the other hand she 
was quite ready to make him the same promise in case he 
died first. This singular vow had hitherto deterred all 
suitors, but the young man was so enchanted by her 
beauty, that he heeded nothing, but applied to her father 
for permission to marry her. “ Do you know what you 
must promise 1” asked the latter. “ I must descend with 
her into the grave,” was the answer, “ if T survive ; but my 
love is so great that I heed not the conclilion.” The king 
then consented, and the maiviage was celebrated with 
extraordinary magnificence. 

For some time they lived most happily together ; it 
then happened that the young queen fell dangerously ill, 
and the physicians could do nothing for her, and she died. 
tSTien this took place the young king remembered and 
shuddered at his promise ; to be interred alive was dread- 
ful, but there was no alternative. The king had placed 
sentinels at every door and gate, and it was not possible to 
avoid his fate. The day of interment came, and he was con- 
ducted with the body into the royal vault ; the attendants 
retired, bolting and barring the door, and he was left alone. 

Near the coffin stood a table, on which four candles, 
four loaves of bread, and four bottles of wine stood ; as 
soon as this supply was consumed he must perish. Ho 
now passed his time in pain and sorrow, ate a morsel ol 
bread each day and took a mouthful of wine ; nevertheless 
ho felt death was at hand. Sitting one day, looking 
gloomily before him, he saw a snake criwl from a corner 
of the vault, and approach the body of his wife. T’hink- 
ing it came to devour it, ho drew his sword, saying, “ As 
long as I have life you shall never touch it,” and cut it into 
three pieces. After a while a second crept from the same 
comer, but when it found the other dead, and cut in 
pieces, it retreated, but returned shortly with three green 
leaves in its mouth. Arranging carefully the three por- 
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tions of the dead snake in their proper position, it placed 
a leaf upon each of the outs ; the parts became instantly 
reunited, haoved, came to life, and both hastened away 
The leaves were left lying on the ground, and it occurred 
to the unfortunate man, who had observed all that passed, 
that the wonderful power of the leaves which had restored 
the snake to life, might possibly be equally efficacious with 
regard to a human being. He therefore took up the leaves, 
laid one on the dead woman’s mouth, the others on the 
eyes ; scarcely was this done, than the blood began to cir- 
culate in the veins, and return to the blanched cheeks 
She next opened her eyes, drew breath, and said, “ Where 
am I !” “ You are with me, dear wife,” answered the 

overjoyed husband, and related to her how everything had 
happened, and that she was restored to life. He gave her 
some wine and bread, and when her strength was in a 
measure restored she rose, went to the door, and knocked 
and called so long that the guard heard her, and informed 
the king, who himself came, opened the door, found them 
both living and well, and rejoiced that all misfortune was 
at an end. The young king, however, took possession of 
the three magical leaves, entrusting them to the care of a 
servant, saying, “ Guard them carefully, and carry them 
always about you. Who knows upon what occasion they 
may be of service to us ?” 

To return to the yoimg queen : after her restoration to 
life a change seemed to have taken place in her. All love 
for her husband appeared to have left her, and when, after 
some time, he proposed a voyage for the purpose of seeing 
his old father, and went on board a ship which was tc 
convey them, she forgot so far the love and faithfulness 
which had preserved her from death, as to have a wicked 
inclination for the captain of the ship. Accordingly one 
day when her husband lay asleep, she called the captain ; 
and, seizing the sleeping prince, between them, they oast 
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him over the side of the ship. When the wicked deed 
was accomplished, the queen said, “ Now let us return 
home, and say he died on the passage, and I will so praise 
you to my father, that he will marry me to you, and declare 
you heir to his throne.” But the faithful servant, whc 
had secretly observed all that passed, laimched a small 
boat from the ship, descended into it, rowed after his 
master, and allowed the traitors to pursue their way. He 
took the dead body, and by the help of the snake’s leaves, 
which he had with him, happily restored it to life. Day 
and night they rowed with all their power, and their small 
bark flew so quickly that they arrived even before the ship. 
The king, astonished at their coming alone, asked what 
had happened ; and when he heard of his daughter’s 
wickedness, said, “ I cannot believe that she is capable of 
such behaviour, but the truth will shortly declare itself,” 
and bid them both conceal their arrival from everyone. 
Shortly afterwards the ship came into port, and the false 
wife appeared before her father with a troubled coimteo' 
ance. “ Why do you return alone ?” said he. “ Where is 
your husband!” “Alas, dear father,” replied she, “I 
come to you in great mourning, for during the voyage my 
husband suddenly fell ill and died, and if the good captain 
had not assisted me, I should have died of sorrow ; he was 
present at his death, and can relate to you aU the circum- 
stances of it.” “ Well,” said the king, “ I will restore the 
dead to life and opening the door, bid them both enter. 
When the young queen saw her husband,' she was thunder- 
struck, fell upon her knees, and begged for mercy ; but the 
king answered, “ There is none for you ; he was ready to 
die with you, and gave you life again, but you basely mur- 
dered him in his sleep, and shall therefore meet with your 
just reward.” She was then, together with her associate, 
led on board a ship pierced with holes at the bottom, 
and. sent to sea, where it shortly sank beneath the waves. 



XL 

THE WHITE SNAKE 

Veby long ago. there lived a king whose wisdom wa*^ 
famed throughout the land. Nothing was unknown to 
him, and it seemed as if he had secret intelligence of the 
most hidden things. He had a singular custom, viz., 
every day after dinner, when the guests had retired, a 
confidential servant brought in another dish. It was 
covered, and the bearer himself did not know what was 
therein ; indeed none knew, for the king never imcovcred 
it in order to eat, until he was alone again. This had 
gone on for some time, when one day the servant who 
carried away the dish felt an invincible curiosity to see 
its contents ; and ,not being able to resist, he carried the 
dish into his own room. After carefully securing the 
door, he raised the cover, and saw a white snake lying in 
the dish ; and upon looking at it, he felt such a desire to 
taste it, that he cut a small piece, and put it in his mouth. 
Scarcely had it touched his tongue than he heard by his 
window a curious whispering of soft voices. He went to 
listen, and then perceived that it proceeded from the 
sparrows who were conversing with each other, and 
relating all they had seen in the woods and fields, — tasting 
the snake had conferred upon him the power of under- 
« standing the speech of animals. 

Now it happened that, precisely on this day, the queen 
had lost her best ring, and suspicion. had fallen on this 
confidential servant, as he had access to all parts of the 
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palace. The king sent for him, and threatened angrily 
that if the ring were not forthcoming the next morning, 
or if he could not at least furnish some information of 
the offender, he should be put to death. It was in vain 
to assert his innocence ; he was dismissed from the enraged 
king’s presence. In his distress and embarrassment, he 
went down to the court, reflecting as he went upon the 
mode of helping himself out of his diiflculty. There he 
saw some ducks enjoying themselves in the rxinning water, 
and pluming their feathers with their bills, while they 
conversed comfortably with each other. The servant 
stood to listen to them, and heard one relate how he had 
been all round that morning, and found plenty of good 
things to eat ; to which another sorrowfully replied, that 
he had something uncomfortable in the chest, for m his 
haste he had swallowed a ring, with some fruit that lay 
under the queen’s window. The servant seized the duck 
instantly by the neck, carried it into the kitchen, and said 
to the cook, “ Kill this duck, it is very fat.” “ Yes,” 
replied the cook, taking it in his hand, “ lit> has spared no 
pains to got fat, and might have been roa,^iod long ago.” 
It was accordingly killed, and inside, as the servant ex- 
pected, the queen’s ring was found, lie was now able to 
prove to the king his innocence, and the latter, -wishing 
to make him some compensation for the injustice of his 
accusation, permitted him to ask any favour ho would, 
promising him any place of honour at his court that he 
should choose. 

The servant, however, refused aU, and asked only for a 
horse and some money, for he had a desire to see the world, 
and travel about for some time. His request being 
granted, he set off, and came one day to a pond, when he 
observed three fish which were caught in a sort of pipe, 
and were gasping for water. Although people say fish are 
dumb, he perceived from their lamentations that they were 
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about to die, and having a compassionate heart, he 
alighted and threw the three captives into thr water. They 
splashed about in their joy, and stretching out their heads, 
cried, “ We will remember the service, and repay you for 
saving us.” He then rode further, and after a while it 
seemed to him as if he heard a voice among the sand at 
his feet ; he listened, and heard the king of the ants com- 
plaining — “ I wish people, with their awkward animals, 
would not step upon us ; that horse, with his heavy feet, 
treads all my people to death, without any mercy.” Upon 
this ho led his horse aside, and the kmg of the ants called to 
him, “ We will think of you, and repay you.” The road 
now lay through a wood, and there he saw a pair of ravens 
standing by their nest, and throwing out their young 
ones. “ Got out I” exclaimed they, “ we cannot satisfy 
you, and you are big enough to feed yourselves 1” The 
poor creatures lay on the ground, flapped their wings, and 
cried, “ See how helpless we are ; we are to feed our- 
selves, and cannot yet fly I nothing is left for us but to 
die of hunger 1” Then the good youth alighted, killed 
his horse with his dagger, and left it for food to the 
young ravens, who came hopping to the feast, satisfied 
their hunger, and said, “ We will think of yon, and repay 
you.” 

The servant was now obliged to trust to his own legs, 
and after walking a considerable distance, he came to a 
large town. There he found a great noise and tumult in 
the streets, and a man on horseback was proclaiming as 
follows : — ” The king’s daughter seeks a consort ; but who- 
ever desires to gain the honour of her hand, must first 
submit to a severe trial, and should he fail of success, his 
life is forfeited.” Attracted by the prize offered, many 
had already made the attempt, but, failing, had paid the 
forfeit of their lives. Nothing daunted by what he was 
told, the youth was so much dazzled by the charms of the 
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princess, that forgetting all risk, he appeared before the 
king, and proposed himself as a suitor for his daughter’^ 
hand. 

Upon this they conducted him to the sea-shore, and oast 
a ring into the sea, before his eyes. The king then bid him 
descend to the bottom of the sea and fetch it again, 
adding, “When you rise to the surface without it, you 
must dive again to seek for it, and this must be repeated 
until your life ceases.” All present then pitied the 
handsome youth, and retired, leaving him alone on the 
sea-shore. He stood there for some time considering how 
he should proceed, when he suddenly saw three fish 
swimming towards him, and perceived, to his astonish- 
ment, that they were the same whose lives he had s^ved. 
The middle one held a mussel in his mouth, which he 
deposited on the beach at the feet of the youth, and when 
the latter opened it, ho discovered within it the gold 
ring. Full of joy, he restored it to the king, expecting 
that the promised reward would be conceded to him ; but 
the haughty princess learning that he was not of equal 
rank with hciself, hesitated and required that he should 
first submit to another trial. She went into the garden, 
and with her own hands strewed ten sacks fuU of millet 
on the grass. “ To-morrow, before the sun rises,” said she, 
“ this must all be agam restored to the sacks, — not one 
grain must bo wanting.” The youth sat in the garden, 
and wondered how ho should enter upon the undertaking. 
Not see’ing any way to accomplish it, hj remained very 
sad, expecting nothing less than death at break of day. 
As the light dawned, however, he saw, with astonishment, 
all the ten sacks standing by him filled. The ant king 
had come during the night with thousands and thousands 
of his people, and the grateful creatures had picked up 
the millet with diligence, and filled all the sacks. At the 
appointed time the princess entered the garden, and saw 
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with consternation that the youth had performed what 
had been allotted to him ; but she could not yet control 
her disinclination to the marriage, and said, “He may 
have accomplished two trials ; but I cannot consent to 
receive him for my husband until he brings me an apple 
from the tree of life.” The youth knew not where such a 
tree grew, so he departed, resolved to walk as long as his 
legs would carry him, but without much hope of dis- 
covering what the king’s daughter commanded. He 
prosecuted his search through three kingdoms, and to- 
wards the close of a veary day’s travel, he found himself in 
a wood, and lying down beneath a tree, prepared to sleep. 
Suddenly, ho heard a rustling among the branches, and a 
golden apple fell into his hand. At the same moment 
three ravens flew down, and placing themselves on his 
knee, said, “ We are the three young ravens whom you 
saved from hunger ; when we were grown, we heard that 
you were seeking the golden apple, so we flew over the 
sea, to the end of the earth, where the tree of life is to be 
found, and have brought you the apple.” Filled with 
joy, the young man now retraced his steps, and shortly 
afterwards delivered the apple to the king’s daughter, 
who, being unable to make any further excuse, became his 
bride : they divided the golden apple between them, and 
afterw’ards lived together to an advanced age, in undis- 
turbed happiness. 



XLI 

THE THBEE LANGUAGES 

In the lovely mountainous land of Switzf^rland lived an 
old count, whose only son was so stupid, that ho was 
unable to learn anything. His father said to him one 
day, “ Liston, my son, I can get nothing into your head, 
let me strive as much as I may ; you shall now leave me, 
and a very clever master you shall have, that ho may 
see what he can make of you.” The youth was accord- 
ingly sent to another town, and i)laced with a very 
learned tutor for a whole year. When this period had 
elapsed, ho returned home, and the father, after giving 
him a kind welcome, said, “ Well, my son, what have you 
learnt ?” “ Father,” returned the youth, ‘‘ I have learnt 

what the dogs mean w^hen they bark.” ‘‘ Good gracious !” 
exclaimed the father, “ is that all that you have learnt ? 
Very useful, certainly 1” added he, scornfully. I shall 
send you to another master, in another town.” To 
another master he was accordingly sent, and remained 
with him also a year, after which he* returned home. 
“ Well, my son,” asked the father, upon his arrival, ‘‘ what 
have you learnt ?” “ Father,” replied the son, “ I have 

learnt what the little birds say,” This aroused the anger 
of the father, who cried, “ Oh I you misguided creature 1 
have you wasted your precious time and ieamt nothing, 
and yet are not ashamed to appear before my eyes ? I 
wiU send you to a third master ; but, beware, for if you 
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learn nothing this time, I will quite discard you, and no 
long» consider myself your parent.” With the third 
master the son passed another year, at the expiration 
of which he again came home, and the father anxiously 
inquired what he had learnt. “Father,” returned the 
son, “ I have this year learnt to understand frogs when 
they croak.” The father was now unable to find words 
to express his displeasure ; but after a time, summoning 
all his people, the count said, “ This man is no longer my 
son, I cast him of entirely, and order you to take him 
into the wood and deprive hiih of hfe, as a useless 
creature.” They were obliged to obey, and conducted 
him into the wood ; but their pity for the unfortunate 
youth forbade their depriving him of life ; therefore, they 
let him depart, and taking the tongue and eyes of a 
young animal to his father, delivered them as proofs of his 
son’s. death. The youth proceeded on his journey, and 
after some time came to a town, where he begged for 
lodging for the night. “ Yes,” said the governor of the 
town, “ if you will pass the night in the old tower below, 
you may go there ; it is, however, at the risk of your life, 
for it is full of wild dogs, who bark and howl continually, 
and at a certain time a human being must be delivered 
to them, whom they instantly devour. The whole town 
and neighbourhood are disturbed at it, but hitherto we 
have been able to devise no remedy.” The youth, how- 
ever, feared nothing, saying, “Let me go down to the 
barking dogs ; they will do nothing to harm me, only 
give me something to cast to them.” As he would have 
it no otherwise, they furnished him with food for the 
wild dogs, and conducted him to the tower. 3e entered, 
and, wonderful to relate, the dogs did not bark at him, 
but wagged their tails in a very friendly manner, leaped 
around him, ate what he throw to them, and did not hurt 
a hair of his head. The next morning, to the astonish- 
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ment of aU* he appeared at the governor’s lively and well, 
and said to him, '' The dogs have declared to me in their 
own language, .wherefore they haunt the tower, and 
inflict such injury upon the inhabitants of this land. 
They are enchanted, and compelled to watch a large 
treasure in the tower, until it is removed ; then their 
task is ended, and they are released. The mode of doing 
this, I have also learned from them.” All present were 
very happy to hear this concerning the dogs, and the 
governor promised the young count to give him his 
daughter, if he could remove the treasure. Fortunately 
he succeeded in his undertaking, the town was delivered 
from the dogs, and after a while he received the hand of 
the governor’s lovely daughter, with whom he lived very 
happily. After a time they proposed to take a journey 
to Rome together, and took their departure in a carriage. 
On their way they were obliged to cross a swamp, which 
abounded with frogs. The young count listened to their 
croaking, and when he heard what they were saying, he 
became still and meditative, but said nothing to his wife 
on the subject of his musing. At last they arrived in 
Rome, precisely at the time the pope died, and the 
cardinals were in the greatest difficulty and doubt whom 
they should elect for his successor. They atT last decided 
that he only should be elected to the dignity who was 
indicated by some special sign to be worthy of the papal 
chair, and at the moment they had announced their 
determination, the young count enteied the church. 
Suddenly two snow-white doves appeared, and taking up 
their post, one on each of his shoulders, resisted all 
attempts made to remove them. The ecclesiastics present 
accepted the sign, and on the spot asked the count to be 
pope. The youth hesitated as to his worthiness of the 
ffignity ; but the doves persuaded him to accept it, and 
say Yes.” So he was consecrated and anointed, and all 
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had now hap|>ened that the frogawere oonverdng of on the 
way towards Rome ; for they ^ said he was going to be 
pdpe, and thu idea it was, which had so much disturbed 
him. He was then obliged to chant a mass, but not 
knowing a word of it, the doves sat one on each side, and 
whispered it into his ear. 
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WISE ALICE 

There was once a man who had a daughter, who wa? 
always called “ Wise Alice/* Being grown up, her 
father said, “ We must think of marrying her/* “ Yes,** 
returned the mother, “ if somebody would only come who 
was willing to Jiave her.” At last a young man from a 
distance, named Hans, presented himself, and asked her 
hand, upon condition that Wise Alice should also prove 
very prudent and clever. “ Oh 1” said the father, “ she 
has brains, I can assure you ;’* and the mother added, 
“ Indeed, she can see as far into a mill-stone as most per- 
sons.” “ Very well 1” returned Hans ; “ only if she is 
not very clever, I will have nothing to do with her.” 
After this arrangement they all sat down to dinner ; and 
when they had eaten, the mother said, “ Alice, go into 
the cellar, and fetch some beer.” Taking the jug down 
from a nail in the wall, Alice w^ent to the collar, rattling 
the cover of the jug by the way, as an amusement 
When she had descended the steps into the cellar, she 
fetched a little stool, and placing it in xront of the cask, 
seated herself thereon, that she might not be obliged to 
bend her back, and do herself any harm ; then turning 
the tap, the beer began to run. While the jug was filling, 
not being willing that her eyes should be idle, she cast 
them around, and after much investigation discovered a 
pickaxe sticking in the wall, directly over her, having 
been left there by mistake by the bricklayers. Wise Alice 
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aave a wa, aad he groiwtfand we send him intwthe ceUar 
to draw the beer, the pickaxe may fall upon his head, and 
kill him 1” So she sat and wept, and screamed as loudly 
as she could, out of apprehension of the imaginary mis- 
fortune. The people upstairs waited for their beer, but 
Alice did not make her appearance ; therefore the mother 
said to the maid, “ Go down into the cellar, and see why 
Alice stays The maid went, and found Alice sitting 
before the cask, looking the picture of despair. “ Why 
are you weeping, Alice I” inquired the maid. ** Alas !’* 
replied she, “ ought 1 not to weep ? — for if I marry Hans, 
and we have a son, perhaps when he grows big we may 
send him down into the cellar to draw thQ beer, and then 
the pickaxe may fall upon his head and kill him.** “ Ah I** 
said the maid, “ how wise is our Alice I*’ so she sat down 
beside her, and began also to weep over the misfortune 
they anticipated. After a time, the maid not commg 
back, and the people above being thirsty, the father said 
to his man, “ Go down into the cellar, and see what keeps 
Alice and the maid.** The man obeyed, and when he got 
down, there were Alice and the maid sitting together, 
weeping bitterly. “What are you both crying for?’’ 
asked the new-comer. “ Oh !** said Alice, “ ought I not 
to weep ? Suppose I marry Hans, and we have a son, 
and when he is grown we send him here to draw beer, 
the pickaxe may fall upon his head, and kill him I” 

“ Oh !** said the man, “ how wise our Alice is ;** so he 
likewise seated himself, and began to cry and howl. 
Expecting the man*s return with the beer, they waited 
patiently for some minutf s. At length the husband said. 
Pray, wife, go down and see why Alice stays.** The wife 
went down, and found all three wailing and lamenting ; 
and upon inquiry into the cause, Alice related her dread 
of the pickaxe falBng upon the head of the child she 
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might have, if she married Hans, The mother rejoined 
as the others had done, “ What a clever Alice is ours I** 
and adding herself to the party, joined in the grief. After 
a short time, the husband’s thirst increasing, he thought 
he would himself inquire into the cause of the delay, and 
said, “ I really must go and see what those people are 
about so he went, and saw them all sitting and weeping 
most disconsolately. “ What is the matter V* said ho, 
“ why are you all weeping, while we wait for the beer 
They told him the cause, how Alice dreaded lest if she 
married Hans, and had a son, and sent him to draw the 
beer, the pickaxe might fall on his head and kill him ; 
upon which, in admiration of his daughter’s forethought, 
he exclaimed, “ What a prudent Alice is ours !’* joined 
the party, and he mingled his tears with the rest. For a 
long time Hans remained where the father had left him, 
but nobody returning, he thought fhey were expecting 
him in the cellar, and that he ought to go and see what 
was the matter. So he went down, and there sat all the 
five crying and lamenting with right good will. “ What 
misfortune has happened to you all T’ inquired he. “ Oh, 
dear Hans !” returned Alice, “ if we marry each other, 
and have a son, and he grows big, and we send him down 
here to draw beer, the pickaxe, which has been left 
sticking up there, may fall upon his head and kill him.” 
“ Well !” said Hans, “ I cannot require more prudence 
in a wife, and therefore I will marry y^u.” So he took 
her by the hand, led her upstairs, and the wedding took 
place. 

After she had been married some time, he said to her, 

Wife, I will go out to work and earn money ; go you 
into the fields to reap corn, that we may have bread.” 
“ Certainly, dear Hans, I will do so.” When Hahs was 
gone, she cooked some good soup, and took it with her 
into the field. “ Now,” said she, to herself, “ out first. 
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or eat first ; which shall I do ? I will eat first.” 'So she 
emptied her pot of soup, and being satisfied, said again to 
herself, “ What shall 1 do ? cut first, or deep first ? I 
will sleep first.” Lying down among the com, she was 
quickly asleep. Hans, in the meantime, had long returned 
home, but as Alice did not make her appearance, he said, 
“ What a prudent Alice I have got ; she is so diligent, 
that she does not even come home to dinner.” However, 
as she still remained absent, and did not come back 
towards evening, Hans went out to see what she had 
reaped, but found nothing reaped, only that Alice lay in 
the com and dept. Hans hastened back, and fetched a 
bird-net, having small bells on it, and hung it around her, 
she still sleeping. Then, running home, he closed and 
locked the house-door, and seating himself in his chair, 
began to work. When it was quite dark, Alice awoke, 
and when she arose there was a jingling, and the bells 
rang at every step that she took. This frightened her, 
and she was doubtful if she were Wise Alice, and said, 
“ Am I, or am I not wise ?” However she could not tell 
what to answer, and stood long in doubt ; at last she said, 
“ I will go home and ask if I am or am not so ; they will 
certainly know.” She ran home, but finding the house- 
door locked, she knocked at the window, and asked, 
“ Hans, is Alice at home ?” “ Yes,” replied Hans, “ she 
is within.” This frightened her, and she exclaimed, 
“ Goodness ! then I am not AHce,” and ran to the next 
house ; but the people hearing the tingling of the bells, 
refused to open, and she could find shelter nowhere, 
therefore she ran and ran out of the village, and nobody 
has seen her since. 
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THE TABLE, THE DONKEY, AND THE CUDGEL 

A LONG time ago lived a tailor, whose riches wore cer- 
tainly not great, for he had only three sons and one 
goat. But as the goat supi)licd them all with milk, she 
was justly regarded as the most valuable member of the 
party, and, therefore, besides having a plentiful supply 
of food brought home, was daily let out to the pasture, 
this latter being done by the sons, each in his turn 
One day, the eldest took her to the churchyard, where 
there was abundance of grass and herbs, and allowed her 
to eat, and spring about, to her heart’s content. In the 
evening, when it was time to return, ho said, “ Goat, 
have you had enough The goat replied : 

Yes, more than enough. 

Of this nice green stuff — raeh I meh 

“ Then, come home,” said the boy, taking the end of the 
cord into his hand, and leading her into the stable, where 
he fastened her up. “ Well,” said the old tailor, “ has the 
goat been well fed ?” “ Yes, indeed 1” said the son,“ she 

has had more than enough of the nice green stuff.” But 
the father, willing to convince himself of the fact, went 
into the stable, stroked and caressed the dear creature, 
and said, ” Goat, have you had enough ?” But the goat 
replied, “ How should 1 have had enough ? 

** I sprang over the ground. 

Not a leaf to be found — meh 1 meh I*' 
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“ What do I hear said the tailor, and running out, he 
called to his son. “ You deceiver I you said the goat had 
had sufficient food, but you have starved her I’’ and in his 
anger, seizing his yard-measure, he hunted him forth with 
blows. 

Next day it was the turn of the second son to attend 
to the wants of the creature, and he sought out a place in 
the garden hedge, where plenty of herbs and weeds grew 
which the goat entirely devoured. In the evening, when 
about to lead her iiito the stable, he said, “ Goat, have 
you had enough V* The goat replied • 

“ Yei, more than enough, 

Of the nice garden ttuff — meh I meh I” 

Then, come home,*’ said the boy, and ho led her into the 
stable and fastened her up. “ Son,** inquired the father, 
“has the goat had her proper food?** “Oh, yes!** 
replied the son, “ she has had more than enough of the 
nice green stuff.** But the tailor, not entirely trusting 
this report, went into the stable, and asked the goat if she 
had had sufficient. The goat answered, “How is that 
possible ? 

” I sprang over th© ground. 

Not a leaf to be found — meh I meh I” 

“ The good-for-nothing fellow !** exclaimed the tailor, 

‘ to allow so good a beast to hunger,*’ and taking his 
yardstick, he drove the boy out with blows. 

It was now the turn of the third son, and he- being 
desirous of doing well what he had to do, procured plenty 
of green branches, and covered the ground with the fineelf 
leaves, letting the goat eat as much as she would. In 
"*the evening, when it was time to go home,** he asked, 

“ Goat, have you had enough ?** To which she replied : 

** y©«, more than enough. 

Of the nice green meh ! meh 
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“ Then, come home,” said the boy, and leading her into 
the stable, ho fastened her up. “ Now,” said the old 
tailor, “ has the goat been well fed V* ‘‘ Oh, indeed, 
father,” replied his son, ‘‘ she has eaten so much, she can 
eat no more.” Again the tailor went to see for himself, 
and going to the stable, asked, ‘‘ Croat, have you had 
enough 1” But the wicked creature replied, “ How can 
I have had enough 1 

“ I sprang over ths ground. 

Not a leaf to be found — meh ! meh t” 

” Oh ! the cheats,” said the old tailor, “ one is just as 
neglectful and wicked as the other ; they shall no longer 
make a simpleton of me.” Full of displeasure, ho hastened 
to the youngest son, and gave him such a beating with 
the yardstick, that he was too glad to rush out of the 
house. The old tailor was now left alone with his goat, 
and the next morning he went into the stable, caressed 
the creature, and said, ‘‘ Como, my dear little goat, I will 
myself take you to the pasture.” So he took her by the 
cord, and led her to a thick hedge, and among briony, 
and those things that goats like. “ There,” said he, ” you 
may now eat to your heart’s content,” as he left her to 
graze until the evening, when he said to her, “ Goat, are 
you satisfied ?” She replied : 

“ Yea, more than enough. 

Of the nice garden stuff — meh J meh I” 

“ Then, come home,” said the tailor, leading her into the 
stable, and tying her up ; but before he went away, 
retxirning to her once more, he said, ” Now foi once, are 
you satisfied ?” But the goat treated him no better, and 
replied, “ How can 1 be 1 

“ I sprang over the ground, 

Not a loaf to bo found—moh \ molt i;" 
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When the tailor heard this, so little expected, he was 
quite confounded, and saw immediately that he had had 
no cause for driving his sons from their home. “ Only 
wait, you ungrateful animal,” exclaimed he ; “ to drive 
you away would not be sufficient, I wiU show you that 
you can never again present yourself among honest 
tailors.” Saying this, ho fetched his razors in all haste,, 
lathered her chin and head, and shaved her as smooth as 
his hand ; and thinking further that his yard-measure 
would be dishonoured by thrashing so false an animal, he 
fetched a whip, and gave her some good cuts, so that she 
was only too happy to make her escape. 

When the tailor found himself quite alone in his house, 
he became very melancholy, and heartily wished for all 
his sons again, but nobody knew whither they had de- 
parted. The eldest had apprenticed himself to a car- 
penter, and he worked diligently and indefatigably, and 
when his time was out, and he was to travel in search of 
work, his master presented him with a table, which, to all 
appearance, was a^ very common one, made of wood in the 
usual way ; but it possessed an excellent quality. If it 
was placed on the ground, and you said, “ Table, be 
covered,” the good little table was in a moment covered 
with a clean tablecloth, and upon it was a plate, and knife 
and fork, and as many dishes with roast and boiled as it 
could hold, besides which, a large glass, filled with red 
wine, sparkled in the midst, and excited very agreeable 
anticipations. The young apprentice thought to himself, 
” You have now sufficient for all your life so he wont 
merrily on through the world, and troubled himself not in 
the least whether an inn was good or bad, and if anything 
was to be had at it or not. When so inclined he did 
without an inn altogether, but in field, wood, meadow, 
or wherever he had a mind, he took his table from his 
shoulder, placed it before him, and said, “ Be covered 
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and instantly whatever he required was there. It oaine 
at last into his mind to return to his father, his anger most 
probably was over by this time, and with the “ Table, be 
covered,” he thought certainly to make his peace. It 
happened one evening, on his way homo, that he came to 
an inn filled with guests ; they bade him welcome, and 
invited him to take a seat among them, and to share their 
repast, or otherwise he would find it difiicult to obtain 
anything. “ No,” answered the carpenter, “ I will not 
take your food out of your mouths, you shall rather be 
my guests.” They laughed at this sally, and thought he 
was joking with them, but he placed his wooden table in 
the middle of the room, and said, “ Table, be covered.” 
In a moment it was filled with dishes, far better than the 
host could have given them, and the odour of which was 
very agreeable. “ Now fall to, dear friends,” said the 
carpenter ; and seeing that it was intended, they did not 
need asking twice, but drew near, took out their knives, 
and attacked boldly. What, however, was not the least 
part of the wonder was, that when a dish became empty, 
another instantly came of itself to supply its place. The 
host stood by, observed the whole thing, and knew not 
what to say ; ho however thought to himself, “ Such a 
cook would be very useful in my household.” The 
carpenter and his companions were very merry imtil late 
in the night ; at last they thought of repose, and the 
young carpenter likewise went to bed, placing his wonder- 
ful table by the wall in his room. The host, however, 
could got no sleep for thinking of the table, and re- 
membering that ho had one in his lumber-room which 
resembled it exactly, in all respects, he fetched it softly, 
and exchanged it for the carpenter’s table. The next 
morning the young man paid for his lodging, packed up 
his table, not in the least suspecting the trick the landlord 
had played him , and went his way. At noon he arrived 
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at his father’s house, who received him with great joy. 

What have you learned during your absence, my dear 
son ?” inquired the father. “ Father, I have learned to 
be a carpenter,” “ A very good trade,” returned the 
old tailor ; “ but what have you brought back from your 
travels ?” “ Father, the best thing I have brought is the 

little table.” The old man examined it closely on all 
sides, and then said, “ That is no masterpiece ; for it is 
an old rubbishing table.” “ But it is a ‘ Table, be 
covered,’ ” replied the son. “ I have only to place it 
on the ground, and tell it to be covered, and it is instantly 
covered with an excellent meal, and a glass of wine that 
will make your eyes dance. Invite all our friends and 
relations ; for once they shall have a right good feast, 
for the table furnishes plenty for all.” When the com- 
pany came, the son placed his table in the middle of the 
room, and said, “Table, be covered,” but without the 
result he expected, for it remained as bare as any other 
table which did not understand the words addressed to 
it. The poor apprentice now perceived that his table 
had been exchanged, and felt quite ashamed that he must 
stand there as one guilty of falsehood. His relations 
ridiculed him, in revenge for having to go away without 
the good eating and drmking they expected, and the old 
father was obliged to sit down again to bis bits of cloth, 
a nd sew and snip, while the son hired himself to a master 
carpenter. 

The second son had gone to a miller, in order to learn 
his trade ; and when his time was out, his master said, 
“ You have behaved so well, that I shall bestow upon 
you a very particular kind of ass — he can neither draw, 
nor carry.” “ What is he good for, then 1” asked the 
apprentice, “ He vomits gold,” answered the miller ; 
“ if you place him on a cloth, and say ‘ Bricklebrit,’ the 
good beast will vomit gold money.” “ What a charming 
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thing,” exolaimod the apprentice ; then thanking his 
mabter very sincerely, he took his leave. When he 
wanted money, he had only to say “ Bricklebrit ” to his 
ass, and it rained gold ; he only having the trouble o{ 
picking it up. Wherever he came, ho had the best, and 
the dearer the better ; ho made no objection to the price, 
for his purse was always filled. After travelling about 
a long time, he thought ho must seek out his old father, 
and imagined, very reasonably, that the gold ass would 
appease his anger, if it were not already forgotten. It 
hafipi'ned that he arrived one evening at the same inn 
in which his brother had lost his valuable table : he Wcos 
leading his ass, and when the host wished to take it from 
him and tie it up, the apprentice declined, saying, “ Give 
yourself no trouble, I will lead my ass into the stable 
myself, and tie it up, I like to know where it is.” The 
host thought this rather singular, and concluded that a 
person who himself tended his ass, had not much to 
spend ; but when ho took out two gold pieces, and re- 
quested the landlord to send him up something good, he 
opened his eyes wide, his respect for his guest rose in 
proportion, and ho ran quickly to procure the best he 
could. After supper, the guest asked what was to pay, 
and the host, not sparing the double chalks, said he was 
indebted two more pieces of gold. The miller felt in his 
pocket, but his money was at an end. “ Wait a moment, 
Mr, Landlord,” said he, “ I will go and fetch the money.” 
So, taking the table-cloth, he departed ;^and the host, not 
being able to understand what was passing, felt curious, 
and slipped out after him, and as the stable-door was 
bolted within, he peeped through a hole. The stranger 
having spread the cloth under the ass, exclaimed, “ Brickle- 
brit,” and in an instant, the creature vomiting, gold fell 
in a shower to the ground. “ Mercy upon us,” said the 
man, “ there is a way of coining ducats : such a money- 
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bag is a treasure indeed I” The guest, returning into 
the house, paid his bill, and retired to rest. The landlord, 
wittching his opportunity, returned to the stable, led 
off the master of the mint, and fastened another ass 
in its place. Early the following morning, the miller 
departed with his ass, thinking he took with him his own 
gold ass. Towards noon, he arrived at his father’s house, 
who rejoiced to see his son once more, and received him 
very kindly. “ What have you become ?” inquired the 
old tailor. “A miller, dear father,” replied the son 
“ And what have you brought back with you from yous 
journey ?” “ Nothing more than my ass.” “ There are 

plenty of those,” rejoined the father ; “I should have 
much preferred a good goat.” “ Yes,” returned the 
miller, “ but this is no common ass, but a gold ass : when 
I say ‘ Bricklebrit,’ the good beast will vomit a whole 
tablcclothful of gold pieces. Send for all our relations, I 
will make them rich people.’* “ That is very good news,’' 
said the old tailor, “ 1 need not longer trouble myself with 
my needle.” So saying, he hastened forth, and invited all 
the relations himself. As soon as they were assembled, 
the miller requested them to clear a space, then spread 
out his cloth, and uttered the word “ Bricklebrit but 
no gold coins followed, and it was very evident that the 
creature did not understand the art of producing them, for 
every ass has not the same capacity. The poor miller made 
a long face, saw that he had been betrayed, and begged 
pardon of the relatives, who returned as poor as they came. 
There was no remedy — the old man was obliged to resume 
his needle, and the young man took service with a miller. 

The third brother had found refuge with a turner, and 
diligently applied himself to learn his business ; but his 
being a more artist-like occupation, he was obliged to 
stay with his master longer than his brothers did with 
theirs. The latter, however, had taken care to inform 
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him of the misfortune that had overtaken them, very 
justly ascribing it to the knavery of the host, who had 
exchanged their table and ass for others of no extra*' 
ordinary value. The time now arrived for tho turner to 
leave his master and commence his travels, and he had 
conducted himself so well that his master gave him a 
sack, saying, “There is a cudgel inside.” “Thanks,” 
said the apprentice, “ I can hang up tho sack, and it may 
be very useful to me ; but of what possible service can 
the cudgel prove ? it only makes the sack heavy.” “ I 
will tell you,” replied the other ; “ if anyone has done you 
harm, only say, ‘ Cudgel, out of the sack !* and it will 
spring forth among the folks, and dance upon their backs 
to such good purpose, that for a week afterwards they 
will not be able to stir ; and the cudgel will not leave 
off until you say, ‘ Cudgel, into your sack V ” Again 
the apprentice expressed his thanks, hung the sack on 
his back, and if anyone offended him, or sought to attack 
him on his journey, he said, “ Cudgel, out of the sack,” 
and it sprang out, and soon knocked the clothes to pieces 
on the back of the first one, then the other, never ceasing 
until he was almost bare ; and this happened so speedily, 
that before one could look round to see what was the 
matter, tho cudgel was ready for tho attack. One evening 
the young turner reached tho inn where his brothers 
had suffered from the dishonesty of the host ; laying 
his knapsack on tho table before him, he began to relate 
w^hat he had seen remarkable in his travels. “ Some- 
thing extraordinary is often met with, and sometimes one 
meets with a ‘ Table, be covered,* or a gold ass, and such 
like ; very good things, I will not deny, but nothing in 
comparison to the treasure I have earned, and which I 
carry about with me in my sack.” The host upon this 
pricked up his ears. ‘ What can it be V* said he to 
himself, “ tho sack must be filled with precious stones * 
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I must, and shall, have these into the bargain, for all good 
things are by throes.” When it was time to go to rest, 
the guest stretched himself on a bench, making a pillow 
of his sack. The host, thinking the traveller sound 
asleep, went near, and softly and slowly drew the sack, 
thinking he might probably be able to withdraw it 
entirely, and substitute another for it. The turner, how- 
ever, who had been expecting the attempt, just at the 
moment the landlord gave a hearty pull, exclaimed, 
“ Cudgel, out of the sack 1” It instantly obeyed, and 
performed its duty so thoroughly, that the man had 
scarcely a thread left upon him. He cried and begged 
for mercy ; but the louder he cried, the more heartily the 
cudgel kept time on his back, until at last he foil down 
exhausted. Then said the turner, “ If you do not restore 
the ‘ Table, be covered,’ and the gold ass, you shall have 
some more.” ‘‘ Oh I no I” said the host, in a weak voice ; 

I wiU willingly return them, only put the confounded 
wizard into the sack again.” “This time I wiU have 
mercy,” said the traveUer ; “ but beware of the next 
time I your dishonesty may cost you more dearly.” Then 
bidding the cudgel return to the sack, he retired to rest. 

The next morning the turner took his way to his 
father’s, with the table and the donkey. The tailor was 
very happy to see his son, and inquired what he had learnt 
while he had been away. “ Father,” replied the son, 
“I am a turner.” “A very good trade,” returned he. 
“What have you brought back with you from your 
travels ?” “ A costly article, father, a cudgel in a' sack.” 

“ What I” exclaimed the father, “ you might obtain that 
from any tree.” “ Not such as this, dear father ; if 
1 say, ‘ ^dgel, out of the sack I’ it springs out of the 
sack, and leads any who have attempted to injure me such 
a dance, that they are glad to entreat for mercy. Look, 
with this cudgel 1 have recovered the ‘ Table, be coveted ’ 
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and tho gold ass, of my brothers, of which the knavish 
landlord had deprived them.” The turner then sent 
for his brothers, and invited all his relations, saying, ” I 
will treat them to plenty to eat and drink, and then send 
them home, with their pockets filled with gold.” The old 
tailor could hardly persuade himself ; however, he brought 
all their relations ; and the turner, having spread a cloth 
on the ground,^ and placed the ass upon it, said, “ Now, 
dear brother, speak to it.” The miller upon this said, 
” Bricklebrit,” and a shower of gold money descended 
instantly, and continued until all present had as much as 
they could carry away (T think I hear my reader say, he 
would like to have been there, so should I). Then the 
table was to be brought into exercise. It was placed 
in the middle of the room, and the turner said, ” Now, 
brother, deliver your orders.” Scarcely had the car- 
penter said, “ Table, be covered,” than it was filled with 
all sorts of good things in abundance. A feast was held, 
such as the good old tailor had never seen before in his 
house, and all the friends and relations kept it up until 
late at night, they were so well content. The tailor now 
abandoned needle and thread, yard-measure and goose, 
and lived henceforward with his three sons, in peace and 
plenty. 

But what became of the goat, who was the cause of 
the tailor’s sons being sent away ? 1 will tell you. She 

felt so much ashamed at having her he£^d shaved, that 
she ran to a fox-earth, and crept .in. When the fox 
came home in the dark, ho saw two great fiery eyes 
glaring upon him, and felt quite afraid, and ran back. A 
bear met him, and said, “ Friend fox, what is the matter ? 
you looked disturbed.” “ Ah I” said reynard, ” a grim 
monster, with glowing eyes, is in my hole, and looked 
fiercely at me.” ” We will soon drive him out,” said the 
bear. So he accompanied him to the hole, and looked in ; 
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but before he had time to say a word, he, too, was seized 
with fear, and declined interfering with the grim monster, 
and took his leave. The bee met him on his way back, and 
observing that his hair was on an end from fright, she 
inquired into the cause, adding, “ You seem to have lost 
all your cheerfulness, and to be out of spirits.” “It is 
very well for you to talk,” rejoined the bear ; “ but there 
is a frightful monster in reynard’s hole, with glowing 
eyes, and we cannot drive him out.” “ I am sorry for 
you,” said the bee, “I am but weak and small, aud 
scarcely to be noticed by such exalted personages as 
yourselves ; nevertheless, I believe I can help you.” She 
then flew into the fox’s hole, stung the goat upon her 
head and chin, where she had been shaven, and troubled 
her so, that she sprang out, bleating, “ Meh ! meh !” as if 
she were mad ; and no one to this day has discovered 
whither she has run. 



XLIV 

FITCflER’S BIRD 

There was once a wizard who took the form of an old 
man, went round to the houses, and, under pretence of 
begging, took the opportunity of seizing the young 
maidens. Nobody had an idea how he managed it, or 
where he took them, because thej^ never again appeared. 
He one day stood and begged before the door of a man 
who had three handsome daughters, and carried a satchel 
or bag on his back, as if to collect alms. He begged for 
a morsel of bread, and when the eldest came out, and 
was about to give him a piece of bread, he only touched 
her, and she was obliged to jump into his bag. He then 
hastened away, bearing her to his house in the midst of 
a dark wood, where everything, however, was most 
magnificent. Once there, she had everything she could 
wish for ; and he said, kindly, “ You will be very happy 
here with me, because you have all your heart can wish 
for.” This lasted for a couple of days, and then he said, 
“ I have a journey to take, and must leave you alone for 
a short time ; here are the keys of the house, you can go 
everywhere emd see everytlfing, except one chamber, 
which this key opens, and that is forbidden to you, upon 
pain of death.” Together with the keys he gave her an 
egg, Baying, “ Preserve it with the greatest care, and carry 
it always about with you, lest it should be lost, for that 
would bring great misfortune upon you.” Taking the 
keys and the egg, she promised to look after everything ; 
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but when he was gone she could not resist the impulse 
of curiosity, and after having examined the house from 
top to bottom, she went to the forbidden chamber, and 
opened that door also. What can express the terror she 
felt at the sight that met her gaze I a large tub stood in 
the middle of the chamber, filled with mutilated dead 
bodies. In her alarm the egg which she held in her hand 
fell into it, and although she quickly took it out, and 
wiped off the blood, it was of no use, it appeared again 
directly after ; washing and rubbing, likewise, were of 
no avail, the proof of her curiosity was not to bo removed. 
In a short time the man returned homo from his journey, 
and the first thing be did was to ask for his keys and the 
egg. With a trembling hand she gave them to liim, and 
looking closely at both, soon he saw that they had been 
carried into the forbidden chamber. “ Very well !” said 
he to the maiden, “ you have, against my will, been into 
that chaniber, you shall now enter it against your own.” 
Saying this, he seized her by the hair, cut her to pieces, 
and th<'n cast her into the tub with the others. 

“ 1 must now go and fetch the second,” said the wizard 
to himself. Assuming again the figure of a poor man, he 
went and begged before the house. The second brought 
him a piece of bread, and, like the first sister, the touch 
of the old man was sufficient to make her his prey, and 
he bore her away. It happened to her exactly as it had 
to the first maiden, the keys and the egg were entrusted 
to her charge, her curiosity overcame her prudence, and 
on the man’s return ht-r life was the forfeit. He now 
went for the third, but she was prudent and sly, and 
when she received the keys and the egg, she first put the 
egg carefully away, and then went into the forbidden 
chamber. What a sight met her view ! both her dear 
sisters lay in the tub miserably muidered, and cut to 
pieces. But she collected herself, and looking out all the 
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pieces belonging to her sisters’ bodies, placed them in 
their proper positions — heads, arms, and legs, all were 
there. The members began to move, united themselves ; 
finally, both maidens opened their eyes, and were again 
alive. How heartily they rejoiced, kissed, and embraced 
each other ! 

In due time the wizard returned, and immediately 
demanded the keys and the egg. and discovering no trace 
of blood u[M)n the latter, ho said, “ You have stood the 
proof, and shall therefore be my bride, and whatever you 
require I will do.” “ Then,” replied the maiden, “ you 
must first of aU carry a basket of gold to my father 
and mother ; you must yourself take it, and carry it on 
your back ; in the meantime, I will arrange for the 
wedding.” Running to her sisters, whom she had hidden 
in a chamber, she said, “ The moment for saving you and 
arranging your escape is come, the wicked wretch shall 
himself carry you home ; but pray, as soon as you arrive 
there, send me help.” She then put both into a basket 
and covered them entirely up with gold, so that not 
a bit of them could bo seen. She then called in the 
old wizard, and said, “ Now carry the basket away, but 
I shall watch out of my little window how you go, and, 
therefore, take care that you do not loiter or stop by the 
way.” 

I'he basket was placed on the wizard’s back, and he 
went away, but it was so heavy that the ^nerspiration ran 
down' his face, and ho was very desirous of resting awhile ; 
but one of the sisters in the basket instantly cried out : 
“ I am looking through my little window, and see you 
are idling ; will you go on 1” Thinking the voice pro- 
ceeded from his bride, he got up and proceeded. A little 
while afterwards he wished to sit down and rest, but the 
voice again cried, “ I am watching through my little 
window, and can see you resting ; will you go on ?” and 
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as often as he stood still, they called out, and he was 
compelled to proceed, until at last, gasping and out of 
breath, he delivered the basket containing the two maidens 
and the gold at the house of their parents. 

In the meantime, the bride had ordered the wedding 
feast, and invited the friends of the wizard ; then taking 
a death’s head, she put on it some ornaments and a crown 
of flowers, carried it to the top window of the house, and 
placed it as if it were looking out. Everything being 
ready, she dipped herself in a cask full of honey, then 
cutting open a feathei-bed, she rolled herself well in the 
feathers, so that she resembled some wonderful kind of 
bird, more than anything else, and no one could have 
recognised her. Then she took her way to her own 
house, and on the road was met by some of the guests 
going to the wedding, who asked her : 

“ Whence do you oorae 7 — are you Fitoher’e bird 7” 

“ I am, and I go to seek my lord.” 

“ Is the young bnde ready her guests to greet 7” 

“ Yes, all IB prepared, and the house is meet. 

So she lookafrom the window, abroad.” 

Very near her own house, she encountered her bridegroom 
walking slowly back, glad to be released from his heavy 
burden : he ^'d not in the least suspect who he was 
tddressing, but asked, as the others had done : 

“ Whence do you come 7 — are you Pitcher’s bird 7” 

” I am, and I go to meet my lord.” 

“ Is my young bnde ready her friends to greet T” 

“ She IS, and she’s dressed from her head to her feet ; 

So she looks from the window, abroad.” 

Gpon this the bridegroom looked up, and seeing the 
dressed-up skull with its grinning teeth, he thought it 
was his bride, so he nodded to her very kindly ; but just 
when he and all his friends had arrived at the house and 
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were preparing to call down the bride, the brothers and 
relations of the three maidens arrived, who were sent for 
to save her from being married to the wizard. They shut 
all the doors, so that none could escape, then setting fire 
to the house, the wizard and all his party were consumed 
in the fiamet. 



XLV 

THE KNAPSACK, THE HAT, AND THE HORN 

There once lived three brothers, who, sinking deeper 
and deeper into povcruy, were at last in such necessity 
that they suffered greatly from hunger, and had not even 
a crust left ; so they said, “ Things cannot go on so, it 
would be better to go into the world and try our fortune/* 
Accordingly, they departed, and proceeded far, walking 
over much ground without meeting the fortune they were 
in search of. One day they entered a large wood, and 
saw in the midst of it a mountain, which, whim they came 
nearer, they saw was of silver. “ Now,** said the eldest 
brother, “ I have found the good fortune I wished for, and 
ask for nothing better :** taking from the mountain as 
much as he could carry, he turned his back on his com- 
panions and went home again. The two others, however, 
said, “ We hope for something better from our good for- 
tune than only silver.** So they would not touch it, and 
proceeded further. After travelling two days, they came 
to a mountain composed of gold ; the second brother, now 
stood still, reflected, and was uncertain what to do. 
“ What would be best ?** said he : “ shall I take as much 
gold as would last me all my life, or shall I go on ?** He 
at last determined, filled his pockets with what they 
would hold, said farewell to his brother, and returned home. 
The third, however, said, “ Silver and gold will not do for 
me . why should I turn my back on good fortune 1 
perhaps something better is in store for me.** He aocord- 
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ingly proceeded, and after three days came to a wood, 
still larger than the other, which appeared, in fact, to 
have no end ; and as there was nothing in it to eat and 
drink, he seemed likely to perish. He ascended a lofty 
tree, in order to discover, as he hoped, the termination 
of the wood, but could see nothing but the tops of trees ; 
therefore, he began to descend, but hunger now attacked 
him so painfully, that he said, “ Oh I if I could only for 
once satisfy my hunger I*' To his great astonishment, 
upon reaching the ground, he saw a table beneath the 
tree, abundantly covered with food, the steam from which 
saluted his senses most gratefully. “ For once,” said he, 
“ my wish is fulfilled at the right time and without 
making any inquiries as to the cook, or who had [)laced 
the food there, he approached the table, and ate with 
appetite until his hunger was satisfied. Having finished, 
he thought “it would be a pity to leave this nice fine 
tablecloth here, to spoil in the wood.” So he folded it 
neatly together, and put it into his pocket. Continuing 
his journey, in the evening hunger again made itself felt, 
and willing to make the trial, he spread the cloth out, 
and said, “ I wish you to be immediately covered with a 
good meal and scarcely was the wish expressed than 
it was covered with dishes containing all sorts of good 
things. “ I now begin to understand who the cook is,” 
said he ; “ I certainly prefer you to either the gold or the 
silver mountain,” for ho saw that the tablecloth ho had 
brought from the wood w^as a “ Tablecloth, bo covered.” 
Nevertheless, th^ tablecloth would not altogether satisfy 
him, but he determined, now ho had always a dinner 
in his pocket, to travel over the world, and further seek 
his fortune. One evening, passing through a solitary 
wood, he encountered a charcoal-burner roasting some 
potatoes at his kiln for his supper. “ Good-evening, you 
black bird,” said the traveller, “how do you got on in 
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your loneliness ?” “ One day the same as another,” 
returned the charcoal-burner, “ and every evening 
potatoes ; if you are inclined for some, you are welcome.” 
“ Much obliged,” returned the other, “ I will not lessen 
.your meal, as probably you did not calculate upon a 
guest ; but if you will take your chance with me, I shall 
be glad of your company.” “Who is to supply you ?” 
inquired the coal-burner ; “ for I see that you carry nothing 
with you, and there is nobody for miles around who could 
furnish you with anything.” “In spite of all this we 
will have a supper, and a good one, too, as you shall 
confess.” Then, spreading his cloth on the ground, he 
said, “ Tablecloth, be covered ;” and instantly it was 
covered with boiled and roast of all sorts, as hot as though 
it had just come from the kitchen. The charcoal-burnrT 
did not stay to be entreated, but attacked the good things 
in earnest, pushing large supplies into his capacious, black 
mouth. When supper was over, the coal-burner said, 
“ Listen, your tablecloth would be exceedingly useful to 
mo in the wood, having no one to cook for me. I will 
propose' an exchange.* In that comer hangs a soldier's 
knapsack ; true, it is of old and mean appearance^ but it 
possesses wonderful power. As 1 no longer require it, 
I will give it to you for the tablecloth.” “I must first 
know what are its wonderful powers,” returned the 
traveller. “ I will soon tell you,” was the reply : “ every 
time you strike it with your hand, a serjeant and six men, 
perfectly accoutred and armed, appear, and whatever you 
command to be done, they do.” “ Well,” said the 
traveller, “ 1 am willing to do as you propose so ho gave 
the charcoal-burner the tablecloth, took down the knap- 
sack from the hook, hung it on his shoulder, and took his 
leave. When he had gone some little distance, he thought 
he would make a trial of the knapsack, and accordingly 
knocked upon it. The seven men instantly appeared, 
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and the serjeant said, “ What does my Jord and master 
require of me 1” “ March in quick time to the charcoah 

burner, and demand back my tablecloth.” They did as 
desired, and before long they brought the tablecloth, 
having taken it, without many words, from the man. He 
then told them they might withdraw, and continued his 
journey, hoping his good fortune would shine yet more 
briglitly upon him. At sunset he came to another 
charcoal-burner, who was preparing his supper by the 
fire. “ Will you eat with me ?” said the sooty companion, 
“ potatoes and salt, but no butter ; but you are welcome 
to your share.” ‘‘ No,” replied the other ; “ for once 
you shall be my guest.” Spreading his tablecloth, it 
was soon covered with a bountiful supply, and they ate 
and drank together, and were very good friends, as well 
as merry. After they had finished, the charcoal-burner 
said, ” Up there, on that shelf, lies an old hat ; it has very 
singular qualities : if you put it on your bead and turn it 
round, a firing of cannon instantly takes place, as severe 
as if from a dozen pieces of artillery. No one can oppose 
it, for it destroys everything that comes in its way. The 
hat is of no use to me, and 1 should be very glad*to ex- 
change it for your tablecloth.” “ That is worth thinking 
of,” said the traveller. Taking the hat, he placed it on 
his head, and handed the tablecloth to the charcoal- 
burner ; after which, he took his leave. However, before 
proceeding far, he knocked upon his, knapsack. His 
soldiers appeared, and receiving their orders, shortly 
made their appearance again with the tablecloth. “ One 
good thing comes after another,” said he ; “ and I think 
my good fortune has something yet in store for me.” 
He was not wrong, for after travelling some time, he came 
to another charcoal-burner, who invited him, as the two 
former had done, to share his simple fare. But the 
traveller provided somethinf; holtf'r for both, to the great 
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satisfaction of the former, who, desiring to possess a table- 
cloth of such unusual quality, offered him in exchange 
a horn which was hanging up in his hut. When this horn 
was blown, all the walls and fortifications of a city fell ; 
and if the blasts were repeated, towns and villages were 
laid in ruins. The tablecloth was transferred to this man 
likewise, but only for a time, as the soldiers quickly 
restored it to its first owner. Thus he was possessed of 
knapsack, hat, and horn. “Now,” said he, “at last I 
am a rich man, and it is time that I returned home, to 
see how my brothers have fared.” 

When ho reached the village from which they had all 
started together, he found that his brothers had built a 
fine house, and were living in riot and profusion. lie 
presented himself before them, but his dri'ss being worn 
out and torn, his hat very shabby, and the knapsack at 
his back very old, they would not acknowledge him for 
their brother, but mocked him, and said, “ You give 
yourself out for our brother, who despised silver and gold, 
and aspired to a higher fortune ! He will certainly return 
to us in all the grandeur of a king, not like a beggar so 
they ftrove him away. This reception aroused his anger, 
and he knocked on the knapsack until 150 men stood 
in a row before him, whom he commanded to surround 
the house ; two of the number were then ordered to take 
hazel-rods and chastise the two ill-natured brothers, until 
they confessed their mistake. In consequence of this 
order being obeyed, a fearful noise arose, — people ran to 
the spot to render assistance, but could do nothing against 
the soldiers ; therefore information was sent to the king, 
4.who, being much displeased at the disturbance, sent a 
captain with his troop to disperse the rioters, and drive 
them out of the town : but the man’s knapsack quickly 
supplied a greater force, and the captain and his troop 
wetfs compelled to retreat in very bad plight. The king 
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expressed his wrath at the presumption of the stranger, 
and the next day sent a larger force against him, but with 
the same result, for the knapsack responded to the call for 
men, and in addition to this, the traveller turned his little 
hat twice round, and the cannonade was so sharp that the 
king’s men were either killed, or obliged to take to flight. 
“ Now,” said he, “ I shall not make peace, until the king 
bestows his daughter upon me in marriage, and allows me 
to govern the whole kingdom in his name.” This resolu- 
tion was conveyed to the king, who said to his daughter, 
“ ‘ Must ’ is a hard word, but nothing else is left mo ; I 
must do as he requires. If I wish for peace, and to 
keep the crown on ray head, I must comply with his 
demand.” 

The marriage accordingly took place, but tht. princess 
was much disturbed that her husband was only a common 
man, who wore a very shabby hat, and a]wa 3'8 had an old 
knapsack hanging from his shoulder. She would have 
made any sacrifice to rid herself of him, and considered 
night and day how she could do it. “ It is [)ossiblo,” at 
length thought she, “ that his wonderful powers lie in 
that knapsack. I will try to discover.” So she concealed 
her real feeling, caressed him, and said, “ I wish you would 
lay aside that old knapsack, it disliguros jmu oompkdely, 
and 1 am ashamed of jmur apjtearanco.” “Dear child,” 
replied he, “ this knapsack is my greatest tr(>asure. As 
long as I have it, I fear no mortal [)o,wer.” He then 
described to her its wonderful qualities. Pretending to 
embrace him, the took it dexterously from his shoulder, 
and ran off with it btfore he was aware of her intention. 
As soon as she was alone, shi^ knocked upon it, and com- 
manded the soldiers who appeared, to seize her lord, and 
turn him directly out of the palace. Tiiey obeyed, and 
the treacherous wife sent others after him, to drive him 
entirely out of the country. He would have been a |ost 
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man if he had not Btill possessed the hat ; but as soon as 
his hands were free again, he turned the hat twice round ; 
the cannon instantly began to fire, and the shots knocked 
down everything they hit, so that the princess was obliged 
to come herself and beg for mercy. She entreated so 
earnestly, and promised so fairly, that her husband allowed 
himself to be persuaded, and peace was restored. For 
some time she seemed kind, and pretended to have great 
affection for him, which threw him off his guard ; and he 
one day told her that, even if anyone got possession of 
the knapsack, no attempt against him could succeed as 
long as ho had the hat. Having now learnt the important 
secret, she waited until he was asleep, and then carried off 
the hat, and ordered him to be immediately turned out of 
the palace into the street. The horn, however, was safe, 
so in his rage, he winded it loudly. Instantly all fell 
together, walls, fortifications, towns, and villages, and 
the king and his daughter were buried in the ruins. Had 
he only continued, everything would have been an un- 
distinguishable heap of stones, not one remaining upon 
another. But these was now no one to oppose him ; 
therefore he became king of the entire kingdom. 
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THE OLD GBANDFATHER AND THE GRANDCHILD 

There was once a very old man, whose eyes were dim, 
ears deaf, and limbs almost incapable of carrying him. 
When he was at table, he could scarcely bold bis spoon, 
bis hand shook so much, which caused him to spill his 
soup on the table-cloth, and sometimes even he was not 
able to swallow what he bad carried to his mouth. This 
disgusted his son and his wife, and they obliged him to 
sit in a comer behind the stove, giving him his food in an 
earthenware dish, and not always enough of it, which 
made him look wistfully towards the table, with tears in 
his eyes. One day his trembling hands not being able 
to support the dish, it fell to the ground, and was broken, 
which annoyed his daughter-in-law very much, and she 
expressed her displeasure at the poor old man. He, how- 
ever, made no reply, only sighed deeply, and they bought 
for him a wooden dish, of the value of twopence, out of 
which he was obliged to eat. While doing this, the little 
grandson, a child of about four years old, began to drag 
about pieces of wood, and to collect them together. 
“ What are you doing there, my chil5’ ?” inquired his 
father. “ T am going to make a little trough,” answered 
the child, “ that father and mother may eat out of when 
I am a man.” The parents looked at each other for a 
moment, and then began to weep, at the same time 
replacing the old grandfather at the table ; and from this 
time they showed all possible kindness to him, and were 
indulgent towards those infirmities which were the effect 
of age and weakness. 
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THE TWO BROTHERS 

There were once two brothers, one rich and the other 
poor ; the rich one was a goldsmith by trade, and had a bad 
heart, the other was only a poor broom-maker, but good 
and honest. The poor man had two children, who were 
twins, and as much alike as one drop of water to another. 
The twin-brothers went backwards and forwards to the 
home of their rich uncle, and were very glad to get an 
occasional meal of what was left from table. It happened 
that one day, as the poor man was cutting twigs in the 
wood, he saw a bird that looked like gold, and more 
beautiful than any ho had ever seen before. He picked 
up a stone, and was fortunate enough to hit it ; but a 
golden feather only fell, and the bird flew away. The 
man took the feather to his brother, who, after examining 
it, said, “ It is pure gold !” and gave him a good deal of 
money for it. The next day, the man having ascended 
a birch-tree, to hew off a couple of its branches, the very 
same bird flew out of it ; and when the man looked about, 
he saw a nest, in which was one egg ; be took this, and upon 
bringing it to his brother, the goldsmith again assured 
him it was gold, and gave him its value for it. “ I should 
very much like to have the bird itself,’’ said the gold- 
smith, “ perhaps you may be able to obtain it for me.” 
The poor man went, for the third time, to the spot, and 
saw the golden bird sitting upon a tree ; taking up a stone, 
he aimed so exactly that he brought the bird down, and 
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carrying it to his brother, he received for it such a heap of 
money that he went away quite pleased, saying, “ Now 
I need nobody’s help 1” 

The goldsmith was ‘clever and cunning, and well knew 
what sort of a bird he had bought. He called his wife, 
therefore, and said to her, “ Wife, roast me this golden 
bird, and be sure that not a particle of it is lost ; I have 
a mind to eat it entirely myself.” Now, the bird was not 
of a common kind, but of a very rare species, and whoever 
ate the heart and liver, would be certain to find a piece of 
gold every morning under his pillow. The wife prepared 
the bird, put it on the spit, and laid it down to roast; 
and it happened that while it was at the fire, and the 
woman otherwise engaged, the poor broom-maker’s chil- 
dren ran in, looked at the spit, and turned it round two 
or three times. At this moment two little morsels fell 
from the bird into the pan, and one of the boys said, “ We 
will cat these little bits ; I am very hungry, and no one 
wiU know it.” So they ate the morsels, but had scarcely 
done BO, when the aunt coming into the kitch<'n observed 
them, and asked what they had eaten ? “ Two little bits 

that fell from the bird,” replied they. ” I’kat was the 
heart and liver,” said the wife, alarmed ; but in order 
that her husband might not miss them, and be angry, she 
quickly killed a small fowl, and substituted its heart and 
liver for that which the unlucky children had eaten. 
When it was ready, she carried it to the 'goldsmith, who 
ate it every morsel by himself. The next morning he 
eagerly stretched his hand under his pillow, trusting to 
bring forth the piece of gold, but after routing in all 
possible directions, he felt convinced that in some way 
he had missed the prize he expected. 

The two children were not in the least aware what a 
piece of good fortune had accidentally fallen to their share, 
until the next morning when they awoke, then something 

18 
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fell on the floor with a ringing sound, and they picked up 
two gold pieces, which they carried to their father, who 
wondered much, and said, “How can this have hap- 
pened ?” but when it occurred theHext morning, and was 
thenceforward regularly repeated, he went to his brother, 
and related the singular story. The goldsmith could 
account for it perfectly, and perceived that the children 
had eaten the heart and liver of the golden bird ; and in 
order to revenge himself, being envious and hard-hearted, 
he said to the father, “ Your children ate in league with 
the Evil One, have nothing to do with the money; and 
1 would no longer keep them in the hou.'ie, for your children 
are in his power and may even rum >our soul too.” 
The father had a wholesome fear of the Evd One, and 
hard as it was to him to part with his children, ho, never- 
theless, took them both into the wood, whore, with a 
sorrowful heart, he abandoned them to their fate 

The children ran about a long time, in hopes of finding 
their way home, but they only further bewildered them- 
selves, and were overjoyed when at length they met a 
himtsman, who -asked them whom they belonged to. 
“ We are the children of a poor broom-maker,” they 
replied ; and they further redated how he would no 
longer keep them at home, because they found a piece of 
gold every morning under their pillow. “ Well,” said the 
huntsman, “that is nothing very bad, if you continue 
upright, and it does not incline you to be idle ;” and 
being a benevolent, good man, and having no children of 
his own, he took them to his house, saying, “ I will be 
your father, and will bring you up.” Ho taught them 
the calling of a forester and huntsman, and put away foi 
-them the piece of gold, which they found every morning, 
as it might be useful to them, at some future day. 

When they were grown up, their foster-father took 
them one day with him into the wood, and said, “ You 
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shall this day make your trial-shot, that I may be able to 
declare you free of the forest, and make you huntsmen.” 
They accompanied him accordingly, and stood long on 
the watch, but no game appeared ; then the huntsman 
looking up saw a large flock of wild geese, flying in the 
form of a triangle, “ Now,” said ho, “ shoot one from each 
angle.” This was instantly done by one of the brothers , 
and shortly after another flock appearing, in the form of 
the figure two, the other was directed to shoot a bird 
from each angle, which he did. ” You are now free 
foresters,” said the foster-father, ” you are first-rate sports- 
men, I can teach you nothing more.” The brothers 
departed into the wood, consulted together, and when 
they rettirned home in the evening, and sat down to 
sapper, they said to the old forester, “ Wo shall not eat, 
or touch a morsel, until you have granted us a request.” 
“ What is it ?” inquired their foster-father. ” We have 
learnt all we can hero,” said they, ' and we now wish to 
go into the world, and make our own way ; let us, there- 
fore, depart, we entreat you.” “ You speak like right 
brave huntsmen,” said the old man, joyfully ; “ you have 
only expressed my own wish in the matter ; depart when 
you like, and may a blessing accompany you I” After 
this, they supped very happily together, discoursed of 
their plans, and wore light-hearted and joyous in the 
prospect, of their journey. When the day fixed for their 
departure came, the good old man presented each with a 
good" rifle and a dog, and besides, allowed each of the 
young men to take wbat he desired from the store of 
gold. Ho then accompanied them a good portion of the 
way, and at parting, bestowed upon them a polished knife, 
saying, “ If you should ever separate, thrust this knife 
into a tree at the point of separation, and then either, 
upon returning to the tree, can discover by the state of 
the knife, how it has fared with his absent brother ; if 
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the side towards which lay the road he took is rusty, he 
is dead ; but as long as he lives, it will remain bright.” 
The brothers took leave of the old huntsman, and pro 
ceeding, came to so large a forest, that it could not be 
crossed in a day, so they passed the night there, eating 
what they happened to have in their wallet ; but they 
found that the second day’s journey would not take them 
out of it, therefore they had no provision for the second 
evening, and said, “ We must shoot something, or we 
shall be starved.” Loading his gun, one of the brothers 
looked around, and seeing an old hare, he aimed ; but the 
hare said : 

“ Good huntsman, prithee let me live. 

And leverets two, you shall receive.” 

Springing into the thicket, she brought out two young 
hares, but the little animals played so amusingly, and 
were so pretty, that the huntsmen could not prevail 
upon themselves to kill them. They kept them, then'fore, 
and the little hares always followed at their heels. Shortly 
afterwards, seeing, a fox creep by, they aimed at it. But 
the fox cried : 

Good huntsman, piither let me live. 

And I will two young foxes give.” 

And bringing two young foxes to the huntsmen, the latter 
were not inclmed to kill them, and, therefore, gave them 
for companions to the hares, and they all followed together. 
A wolf was the next creature they saw, but when the 
brothers prepared to fire, the wolf exclaimed : 

** Good huntsman, priihee lot me live. 

And you shall two young wolves receive.” 

The young wolves wore added to the other animals and 
they all followed together, and were very good friends. 
A bear next appeared, but not being weary of the woods. 
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he exclaimed, when he saw aim taken by one of the 
brothers : 

“ Good huntsman, prithee let me live, 

And you shall two young bears receive.” 

The bears joined the party, which was now eight alto- 
gether ; but the next creature they saw was of a more 
terrible description, for it was a lion. Nothing deterred, 
however, they prepared to fire, when the lion said, as the 
others had done : 

” Good huntsmen, prithee let me live, 

” And I will two young lions give.” 

And as he likewise brought the cubs he offered, the 
brothers had quite a train of followers ; two lions, two 
bears, two wolves, two foxes, two hares, and two dogs, 
who attended and served them. However, with all this, 
their hunger was not appeased, so th('y said to a fox, 
“ Master Reynard, you are cunning and clever enough, 
get us something to eat, I dare say you know how and 
where.** The foxes told their master that there was a 
village not far off, where they had often got fowls, and 
they were quite ready to show him the way. They all 
proceeded thither, the brothers bought what they wanted, 
and gave their followers plenty to eat, and then continued, 
on their way. The foxes knew all about the neighbour- 
hood well, and wdiere the poultry-yardy wore, and they 
were’ able to direct their masters everywhere. 

The brothers travelled about for some time, but could 
find no employment or situation, where they could all 
remain together, so they said, “ It cannot be helped, we 
must separate.** They divided the animals between 
them, so that each had one lion, one fox, one bear, one 
wolf, and a hare. Then taking an affectionate farewell 
of each other, they promised to be true till death ; after 
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which, sticking the knife the foster-father had gi <ren them 
into a tree, one brother departed in the dirtetion of the 
east, and the other, the west 

The younger came with all his animals into a town 
hung throughout with black, and going to an imi, re- 
quested the host to give him some place where his animals 
might pass the night. The host let him have the use of 
a stable that had a hole in the wall ; so the hare crept 
through and fetched herself a cabbage, the fox got a hen, 
and when ho had eaten that, went back for the cock ; 
but the wolf, the lion, and tho bear, being too large, could 
not go out to forage for themselves. TJie host, however, 
took them to a field, where a cow was lying on the grass, 
and of her they made a good meal. Having taken care 
of all these, the huntsman now asked the liost, why the 
whole city W'as hung witii mourning. “ Because our 
king’s only daughter must die,” replied he. “ Is she, 
then, dangerously ill ?” inquired the huntsman. “ By no 
means, she is in good health ; nevertheless, she must die.” 
“Why so?” said the huntsman. “Listen,” said tho 
host. “ Beyond the towm lies a high mountain, inhabited 
by a dragon, who every year requires a maidon to bo 
delivered to him. or he lays tho whole country waste. All 
the maidens have been given up, and not one is left, save 
the king’s daughter ; but there is no mercy for her — her 
fate is certain, and to-morrow she is given to the dragon.” 
“ But,” said the huntsman, “ why is not tho dragon 
killed?” “Indeed,” replied the host “many knights 
have attempted it, but have always failed, and lost their 
lives ; and the king has promised not only his daughter’s 
hand to him who shall succeed in slaying the monster, 
but that the crown shall be his after the king’s 
death.” 

The huntsman said nothing further at that time, but 
the next morning he took all his animals, and with them 
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ascendfd the dragon’B mountain, to a spot v'li^ie stood a 
small chapel, on the altar of which were three full cups, 
with this inscription, “ Whotiv(<r empties these cups will 
become the strongest man upon the earth, and able to 
wield the sword that is buried under the threshold.’ 
The huntsman, without drinking of the cups, went out 
and sought for the sword in the ground ; then endeavoured 
to remove it from the place, but found it impossible 
He therefore returned, emptied ttie cups, and was then 
strong enough to take up the sword, and wield it with 
great dexterity. The hour now approached for the 
delivery of the maiden to the dragon , the king, the grand 
marshal, and the courtiers, accompanied her to the moun- 
tain. They saw from a distance the huntsman, standing 
there, and thought it was thi‘ dragon expecting his prey, 
and therefore lusiTatcd to advance ; but reflecting that 
the whole town would bo lost if they drew back, the 
cavalcade ccoMriued on their way. At a certain point, 
the king and <ho court turned bacK. with great demon- 
strations of grief and distress. 'I’ho king’s grand marshal, 
however, was le slay and observe from a distance all that 
occurred. ^Vh< n t he princess reached the summit of 
the mountain, thi'rc stood, not a dragon, but the young 
huntsman, who endi'avoured to console her by saving he 
was resolvtd to save her • then eonducting her into the 
chapel, he locked her m Not long afte'-wards the seven- 
headed dragon came to tJie spot with i\ dreadful roaring, 
and when ho saw the huntsuian. ho was much astonished, 
and said, “ What an you doing here, on this mountain 1” 
“ I have come to fight with yon,” replied tlio huntsman. 
“ Indeed I” said the diagon ; ” then you may prepare for 
death, for 1 shall assuredly add you to the number of 
presumptuous fools whom I have sacrificed to my ven- 
geance.” Saying this, ho breathed forth flames of fire 
and stenoh from the horrid jaws of his seven heads, think- 
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ing that they would set fire to the dry grass around, and 
that the youth would be Buffocatt*d in the smoke and 
stench, or perish in the flames. Rut the animals came 
rushing up, and extinguished the fire by treading on it. 
The dragon seeing himself thus foiled, sprang upon the 
huntsman ; but he flourished his sword, and by a well- 
aimed blow, struck off three of his heads. The dragon's 
fury now increased : vomiting forth flames of fire and 
sulphurous fumes, he again tried to spring upon his 
antagonist ; but dexterously avoiding the attack, again the 
sword descended, and this time two heads rolled on the 
ground. 

The monster, exhausted, sought yet to repeat the 
struggle, but the infallible sword descending upon his 
tail, he was now entirely disabled, though not killed ; and 
the himtsman calling his faithful followers, they soon tore 
him to pieces. The combat being happily concluded in 
favour of the brave himtsman, he unlocked the chapel 
door, where he found the princess lying on the ground, 
fear and apprehension having deprived her of sense and 
motion. lie bore her into the air, and when she came to 
herself and was capable of looking around, ho showed her 
where her enemy lay destroyed, and assured her she was 
now safe. Her joy may be imagined, and she expressed 
her gratitude in the warmest terms, adding, “You are 
now my honoured consort, for my father j)romised my 
hand to him who should destroy the monster.’’ She also 
divided her coral necklace, as a reward, among the animals 
who had aided in subduing the dragon, and the lion had 
the golden clasp. The huntsman, moreover, received her 
handkerchief, on which her name was embroidered in 
golden letters : and he, going to the spot where the 
dragon lay, cut the seven tongues from the heads, wrapped 
them in the handkerchief, and preserved them carefully. 
When this was all done, being very much fatigued from 
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the exertion, and exhausted by the horrible stench, he 
said to the princess, “ We are both exhausted and tired, 
and we will repose ourselves awhile.” As she agreed to 
this, they lay down to rest, and the huntsman said to 
the lion, “ Watch while we sleep, lest any should attack 
or surprise us.” The lion took up his position close to 
them, in order to keep watch, but being also much ex- 
hausted by his share in the combat, ho said to the bear, 
“ (’ome here, good bear, and watch by me, I must sleep 
a little ; but if anything comes, wake me up.” The bear 
did as the lion told him, but finding that he too would be 
glad of a little repose, he called to the wolf, and asked 
him to stand sentinel for a short time, “ but,” added he, 
ujton the slightest alarm, wake me instantly.” The 
wolf, however, was no less inclined than the bear to sleep 
instead of watch, so ht* called the fox, and coaxed him to 
take his place, saying, “ I shall bo refreshed in a few 
minutes, and ready to watch again.” But the fox, being 
a very active animal, had been foremost in attacking the 
dragon, was very tired, and after a short time entrusted 
the hare to watch for him, saying, “ Como and lie here 
and watch, I really mxist sleep a little while ; but, if you 
hoar or see anji-hing, wake me instantly.” The hare 
obeyed ; but the poor thing was tired likewise, and imable 
to resist sleep, and having no one whom he could depute 
to watch for him, they were soon all asleep together — 
princess, huntsman, lion, bear, wolf, fox. and hare, and 
they, slept soundly The grand marshal, who was to 
have watched the proceedings from a distance, observing 
that the dragon did not fly away with the maiden, took 
courage and ascended the mountain. There lay the 
dragon cut to pieces, and not far from the monster the 
princess, a huntsman, and several animals, all in sound 
sleep ; and being a wicked and dishonourable man, he 
drew his sword, cut off the huntsman’s head, and then 
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taking tho princess in his arms, carried her down towards 
the city. The motion aroused her, and she awoke in 
great alarm : upon which the marshal said to her, “ You 
are in my power, and therefore you must confirm my 
words, when I say that it is 1 who have killed the dragon.” 
“That I cannot do.” said the princess, “ for a lomtsman 
and his animals performed tho brave action.” ’I'his 
enraged the marshal, and drawing his sword, he thre atened 
to kill her, if she refused to obey him ; and, in sJiort, she 
was obliged to promise. He then conducted the princess 
to tho king, w’ho could scarcely believe it was his own 
dear child he saw still living ; for he thought that she wag 
before this destroyed by the monster. Tho marshal said 
to the king. “ I have had a fearful conflict with tho 
dragon, and set free the princess and the whole kingdom 
by his death, therefore I demand your daughter in 
marriage, as you promised.” The king, turning to his 
daughter, asked her if the marshal’s assertion was true, 
to which she replied, “Ah, yes ; I cannot contradict it 
but I claim your permission to defer the marriage for a 
year and a day,*’ thinking that iu that time she might 
hear something of the him ts man. 

Tho animals, in the meantime, lay on the dragon’s 
mountain, and slept near their lord ; a large bee came 
and settled on the hare’s nose, but she only brushed it 
away with her paw, and then slept ag.iin. The bee came 
again, but the hare brushed it off as bi'fore ; then the bee 
came once more, but instead of only settling on her nose, 
it stung her there, which made her awake, and she 
instantly called the fox ; the fox then aroused the wolf, 
the wolf the bear, and the bear the lion. When the 
latter stood up, and saw that the damsel was gone, and 
his master dead, he began to roar terribly, and cried out, 
“ Who has done this ? — bear, why did you not wake me ?” 
The bear turned to the wolf, “ Wolf, why did you not 
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wake me ?” The wolf looked inquiringly at the fox, and 
said, “ Fox, why did you not wake me ?” The fox made 
the same inquiry of the poor hare, who could answer 
nothing, so the blame was considered to rest with her, 
find they were about to tear her to pieces, but she en- 
treated them, sajnng, “ Pray, do not kill me and I will 
restore our master to life again. I know a mountain, on 
which grows a herb which, being taken int-o the mouth, 
cures every sort of disorder, and all wounds ; but the 
mountain is 200 miles from hence.” “Then,” said the 
lion. “ you must go, and return hither in twf'nty-four 
hours with the root.” The hare departed like lightning, 
and in twenty-four hours she was back again, bringing 
the root. The lion then applied the huntsman’s head to 
his body, and when he placed the root in his mouth, they 
instantly became re-united, life returned, and his heart 
bc.xt again. But upon his awaking, what was his dismay 
to find the princess gone ! he could only think she had 
taken advantage of his sleep, to get rid of him, and that 
she had returned to her father’s yialaee. Now, in his haste 
to try the virtues of the restorative root upon his master, 
the lion had not suQieiently heeded the position of the 
head — the consequence was, that when the cure was com- 
pleted, the huntsman’s face was turned to his back ; and 
his thoughts being occupied with the King’s daughter, it 
was not until noon came, and he was about to eat. that 
he discovered the singular transformatipn. The hunts- 
man 'could not in the least comprehend it, and asked hiS 
attendants what had happened to him in his sleep. The 
lion then related that, overcome by fatigue, they had all 
fallen asleep, and upon awaking, had found him dead, and 
his head cut off ; but the hare, by fetching the root of 
life, had restored him, although in their haste they had 
fixt'd his bead the wrong way. But the remedy was at 
hand -the head was ngain struck off applied pioperly, 
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and the hare was the physician who brought him back to 
life by means of the root. 

The huntsman, in a very melancholy mood, quitted the 
spot, and travelled about everywhere, and made his 
animals dance for the amusement of people. It hap- 
pened, singularly enough, that after the space of a year 
he found himself in the very same city which he had 
visited the year before, at a time it was in deep distress 
on account of the dragon ; but now they seemed to have 
some especial cause of rejoicing, for the whole town was 
hung with scarlet. ‘‘ What is about to happen inquired 
he of the host : “last year, at this time, your city was 
hung with black, and now your gay* trappings show some- 
thing extraordinary is about to takc’i place “ “ Last 

year,” replied the host, “our king’s daughter was about 
to be delivered up to a dragon, who would devour her, but 
the grand marshal encountered and killed it, and for this 
service he is to receive to-morrow the hand of the prin- 
cess ; last year, therefore, our city was hung with black, 
on account of the deplorable fate which awaited the 
maiden, but now the case is different, and the rejoicing 
is general.” 

The next day, when the marriage was to take place 
the huntsman said to the host, “ Do you think I am likely 
to oat of the bread furnished to the king’s table to-daj^ ?” 
“ I am quite ready to wager a hundred gold pieces against 
the chance,” was the reply The huntsman accepted the 
wager, and produced a purse containing as much ;* then 
calling the hare, he said, “ Go, little fellow, and fetch me 
some of the bread that the king cats !” Now the hare 
did not particularly approve of the errand he was sent on ; 
but he had nobody he could depute, and was therefore 
obliged to stir himself and do as he was told. ‘ Oh,” 
thought he, “ if I go through the streets, the butchers’ 
dogs will all be after me,” and so it proved. The dogs 
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instantly got scent of him, and pursued ; but he ran as any 
hare would under such imploasant circumstances, and 
took refuge in a sentry-box, without the sentinel perceiving 
him. The dogs collected around, and tried to seize him, 
but the sentinel not seeing the joke, struck at them with 
the butt-end of his gxm, and sent them howling in all 
directions. When the coast was clear, the hare flew 
towards the palace, and entering, discovered the king’s 
daughter, imder whose chair he took up his post, and 
Bought to attract her attention by scratching her foot. 
“ Go, go,” said she, for she thought it was her little dog. 
Again the hare scratched, and again the princess ex- 
claimed, “ Go away, go,” for she still thought it was her 
dog ; but the hare was not to be so repulsed ; and again 
he scratched, wliich made the princess look down, and she 
immediately recognized the hare by the coral necklace. 
Taking it instantly into her lap, she carried him into her 
room, and said, “ What do you want, good little hare ?” 
” My master,” replied the hare, “ who killed the dragon, 
is here, and has sent me to beg a loaf, such as the king 
eats.” With much joy, she instantly assented to the 
request, sent for the baker, and ordered him to bring a 
loaf, such as the king ate. “ But,” said the hare, ” the 
baker must carry it for me, that the butchers’ dogs may 
not take hold of me.” The baker, therefore, carried the 
loaf to the door of the room in the inn, then the hare stood 
on his hind legs, took the loaf in his pawr, and delivered 
it to his master. “ See, mine host,” said the huntsman. 
“ the gold pieces are mine.” The host was not a little 
astonished, but the former said, “ Yes, I have the broad, 
and now I will have some of the king’s roast meat." 
“ I should like to see that, though,” said the host ; how- 
ever, he was not willing to lay another wager. “ Come, 
little fox,” said the huntsman, calling another of the 
animals, “ go and fetch me some of the king’s roast meat.” 
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Reynard was crafty enough to choose his road to the 
palace, and by taking unfrequented lanes and corners, 
he avoided the dogs, and got into the palace, when ho 
placed himself under the princess’s chair, scratching her 
feet to attract her notice. She looked down, and recol- 
lecting the fox by the necklace, took him to her chamber. 
“ Good fox,” said she, “ what do you want ?” To which 
he replied, “ My master, who killed the dragon, is hero, 
and has sent roe to beg for some roast meat, such as the 
king eats.” “ Certainly,” replied she, and sent instantly 
for the cook, who was commanded to prepare such a dish 
as was usually placed on the king’s table. The cook 
carried it for the fox to the door, when taking it from his 
hands, the fox first fanned it with his brush, to drive away 
the flies who were feasting on the good cheer, and then 
took it to his master. “Look, mine host,” said the 
huntsman, “ bread and meat are here ; now 1 think I 
must have some vegetables, such as the king eats,” and 
calling the wolf, he said to him, “ Gfood wolf, go and 
fetch me some vegetables, such as are served up to the 
king.” The wolf took the straight road to the palace, 
being afraid of none, and when he entered the room 
where the princess was, he pulled her robe, and made 
her look round. She remembered him likewise by the 
necklace, and said, “ Good wolf, what do you want ?” 
“ Madam,” replied he, “ my master, who killed the dragon, 
is here, and 1 am sent to ask you for some vegetables, 
such as the king eats.” The cook was sent for; and 
ordered to prepare several sorts of vegetables, and when 
ready, he carried the dishes to the door of the inn, where 
the wolf received them from him, and took them to his 
master. ‘ Look again, good host,” said the huntsman, 
“ I have bread, meat, and vegetables ; but I should also 
like some confectionery, such as the king eats. Good 
bear, you likewise have a ^aste for sweetmeats ; go to the 
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palace and bring me some of the king’s confectionery ” 
The boar trotted towards the palace, and as he passed 
through the streets, everybody made way for him, until 
he came to the sentinel, who opposed his entrance to the 
palace with his musket. But bruin rose on his hind legs, 
and with his paws bestowed two such hearty cuffs upon 
him, that down the man fell, and the bear very composedly 
made his way to the king’s daughter. Uttering a growl 
behind her, she turned, and n'cognizing the bear, told him 
to go into her room ; when there, she inquired what he 
wanted, to which he replied, “ My master, who killed the 
dragon, is here, and I have come to ask you to send him 
some confectionery, such as the king likes.” The con- 
fed ioncr came, and recoiv^cd orders to carry what was 
required to the door of the inn. There the bear relieved 
the messenger, and after helping himself to all the loose 
comfits, raised himself on his hind legs, took the dish, and 
presented it to his master. “ Now, landlord, what do you 
think of this ?” was the huntsman’s inquiry ; “ I have 
bread, meat, vegetables, and confectionery, but I must 
have some of the king’s wine.” The lion was this time 
chosen to be messeng-T, and his master said to him, “ Good 
lion, I know you like a cup of good win » j’^oiirs' If, go and 
fetch me some, such as the king drinks.” The lion took 
his way through the streets, and the people all fled before 
him ; the guards at the palace wished to stop his progress, 
but he roared only once, and they vanislv d speedily ; the 
lion, 'therefore, continued his way, and arriving at the 
princess’s door, knocked at it with his tail. She came 
herself to see who it was, and her first feeling was that of 
alarm, when she saw the lion standing there ; but recog- 
nizing the clasp of her necklace, she bid him enter, and 
said, ” Good lion, what do you want with me ?” “ Pria- 

ccBS,” replied he, “ my master, who killed the dragon, is 
nere, and 1 am to ask you tor some wine, such as the king 
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drinkB.” The butler was sent for, and received orders to 
deliver such wine as the king drinks to the lion ; but the 
lion said he should prefer going with the butler, to see that 
he received the right sort, and went with him into the 
cellar. Upon entering it, the butler wished to draw some 
of the common wine, drunk by the king’s domestics, but 
the lion cried, “ Stop ! I will taste it first,” and drawing 
a good quart, swallowed it at one gulp. “ That will not 
do,” said ho. The butler looked sharply at him, but went 
to another cask, and would have drawn from that, which 
was appropriated to the king’s marshal, but the lion again 
cried, “ Stop 1 I will try it first,” and drawing a larger 
quaxitity, drank it, saying, afterwards, ‘‘ That will not do, 
although it is better.” This made the butler angry, and 
he said, ” What can such a stupid creature know about 
wine ?” But in return, the lion gave him a blow that 
felled him to the ground, and when he again arose, without 
more words he led the lion to a small cellar, apart from 
the rest, in which the wine kept solely for the king’s 
drinking was carefully stored. The lion now suspected 
he was in the right place, but would not have the wine 
before tasting it, then, being satisfied, he ordered the 
butler to fill six bottles, with which they went upstairs ; 
but upon leaving the cellars, and going into the open air, 
the lion began to stagger, and it was evident the wine 
had rather affected his head, which made it necessary 
for the butler to carry the wine for him as far as the inn 
door, when taking the basket from him, he carried it 
safely to his master. ‘‘Now, my good host,” said the 
himtsman, ‘‘ you see I have bread, meat, vegetables, 
sweetmeats, and wine, from the king’s table, therefore 
Ojy animals and myself will sit down to dinner.” Saying 
this, he began to eat, and supplied the hare, fox, wolf, 
bear, and lion ; so that they all were very merry together, 
the huntsman especially, for he saw that the princess 
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had by no means forgotten her love for him. When the 
repast was concluded, “ Now, mine host, I have eaten 
and drunk like the king,” said he ; “ it only remains for 
me to go to court and marry his daughter.” “ Indeed,” 
said the host, “ you have done wonders, but I believe that 
is beyond even your powers ; the princess has already 
a bridegroom, and the marriage takes place to-day.” 
The huntsman, however, drew forth the handkerchief 
that the princess had given him on the dragon’s moun- 
tain, and wherein he had wrapped the seven dragon’s 
tongues, saying. “ This, that I hold in my hand, shall 
obtain the princess for me.” The host looked at the 
handkerchief, and replied, “ If I believe all that I have 
seen, which is difficult to do, I cannot credit what you 
now tell me, and am ready to wager house and groimd 
against your success.” The huntsman accepted the chal- 
lenge, and deposited on the table a bag with a thousand 
gold pieces, against the landlord’s wager. 

The king, in the meantime, was at the royal banquet, 
and said to his daughter, “ What have all those wild 
animals wanted with you ? and why are they continually 
coming and going in my palace?” “Father,” replied 
the princess, “ I may not tell you ; but send for the master 
of these animals, and you will do well.” The king in- 
stantly despatched a servant to the inn, to invite the 
stranger, and the man arrived precisely at the moment 
the huntsman had concluded the wager with the land- 
lords “ Landlord,” said he, “ the king has sent an 
attendant to invite me, but I shall not go yet then 
turning to the servant, he said, “ My request to the king 
is, that he would send me some royal apparel, that I may 
be fit to appear before him ; also a carriage and six 
horses, and servants to attend me.” When the king 
received this answer, he opened his eyes at the request ; 
but turning to his daughter, he saud, “ What shall I do 1” 
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“ Send for him as he wishes,” was the answer, “ you will 
do right.” The king sent accordingly some magnificent 
apparel, a carriage and six horses, and a train of atten- 
dants ; and when the huntsman saw them approach, he 
said to the landlord, ” Now 1 am sent for in the style 
I require, I will go ” So he dressed himself in the robes, 
entered the carriage, and taking the handkerchief with 
the dragon’s tongues, drove to the palace The king 
observing the train from a distance, said to his daughter, 
“How shall I receive him ?” “Go to meet him,” she 
replied, “ and you jdll do right.” In compliance with his 
daughter’s directions, he advanced to meet him at the 
entrance of the palace, conducted him up the staircase, 
and all the animals followed. The king then assigned 
him a place at the banquet, near his daughter, and 
himself, and the grand marshal as bridegroom, sat on 
the other side ; but he did not recognize the huntsman. 

The seven heads of the dragon were brought on the 
table to be exhibited, and the king said to the strang(>r, 
“ These seven heads were struck off by the grand marshal, 
who, by destroying the dragon, has won my daughter for 
his bride, and this day he receives the prize of his valour.” 
The huntsman upon this stood up, opened the jaws, 
and asked, “ Where are the seven tongues belonging to 
the dragon 1” This confounded the marshal ; he turned 
pale, and knew not what to reply. At last he said, 
“ Dragons have no tongues.” “ Liars should have none 1” 
rejoined the huntsman, sternly ; “ but the dragon’s 
tongues are the trophy of the real victor and un- 
rolling the handkerchief, he produced the seven tongues, 
one of which he placed in each jaw, and they suited 
exactly. Then displaying the handkerchief on which the 
princess’s name was embroidered, he asked her to whom 
she had given it. “To him who slew the dragon,” she 
replied Calling his animals, he took from each the collar 
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composed of the princess’s coral necklace, and from the 
lion the golden clasp, and exhibiting them, asked the 
king’s daughter to whom they belonged ? “ The necklace 

and clasp were mine,” answered she ; “ I divided it among 
the animals who assisted in overcoming the dragon.” 
Then addressing himself to the king, the huntsman said, 
” When fatigued with the struggle with the dragon which 
I killed, and obliged to lie down to rest, the marshal 
came and out off my head, then carrying away the prin- 
cess, he protended that he slow the dragon ; but that he 
asserts this falsely, the tongues, handkerchief, and the 
princess’s necklace testify.” He then further related how 
his animals had restored him to life, by means of a mira- 
culous root, and that after travelling about for a year, he 
had just arrived in the city, and learned from the land- 
lord of the inn the falsehood and treachery of the grand 
marshal. “ Is this true, my daughter ?” said the king, 
addressing her. “ It is, indeed 1” rejoined she ; “ and 
having been discovered, without assistance on my part 
I may now denounce the marshal’s wickedness. Hitherto 
I have been compelled to be silent, by a promise extorted 
from me ; but all that the huntsman has advanced is true, 
and for this cause I entreated you to defer the marriage 
for a year and a day.” In bis indignation, the king 
instantly sent for twelve judges, who were required to 
pronounce sentence upon the marshal. Their decree was 
that ho should be trampled to death by wild oxen, which 
was forthwith carried into effect, and tne king bestowed 
his daughter’s hand upon the huntsman, appointing him 
at the same time viceroy of the whole kingdom The 
rejoicings at the marriage were great, and the viceroy 
sent for his father and foster-father to be present, loading 
them with gifts ; the landlord likewise was not forgotten, 
for sending for him, he said, “ Now, mine host, I am 
married to the king’s daughter, and your house and 
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ground arc mine.” “ Indeed they are,” said the landlord, 
“ by right ; but — ” The viceroy here interrupted him 
saying, ” We will not now stand upon that — you shall 
keep your house and ground, and the thousand gold pieces 
which I deposited likewise.” 

The young king and queen were now very merry, and 
lived happily together. He frequently went hunting, 
having great pleasure in the sport, and his faithful animals 
accompani('d him. Not far from the palace was a wood, 
which was said to be enchanted, and that if anyone 
entered it, it would be most difficult for him to find the 
way out. The young king had the greatest desire to 
hunt in this wood, and allowed his father-in-law no peace 
until ho gave his consent : then with a large train he 
took his way toward the forest, and as soon as he entered 
it, he saw a snow-w bite hind. ” Stay here, until I return, ’ ’ 
said he hastily to his retinue ; ” I shall pursue that hind.” 
Setting spurs to his horse, he followed at full speed, to- 
gether with his animals. The attendants stopped as 
desired, but when evening came on, and he did not appear, 
they returned to tjie city, and said to the yoimg queen, 
that their lord had pursued a snow-white hind in the 
enchanted forest, and had not come back to them. This 
troubled the queen greatly, and she knew not what to do. 
The prince, however, had ridden after his game, without 
being able to come up with it ; and when he sometimes 
thought himself within shot, it suddenly appeared farther 
off, and at last vanished altogether. Observing that. he 
had penetrated deep into the forest, he sounded his horn, 
to summon his followers, but no reply came, for they 
heard not. Night coming on, he perceived he had little 
ohance of finding his way out before the light again 
apiiearcd, so ho made a good fire at the foot of a tree, 
with the intention of passing the night there. Soon he 
heard something that sounded like a sigh, over his head. 
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and looking up, he saw an old woman sitting in the tree, 
who kept continually shuddering, and saying, “ I am 
so cold 1” “ Come down, and warm yourself then,” 

said he, “if you are cold.” “No, no,” replied she; 
“ I am afraid of your animals — they will bite me 1” 
“ Indeed, good mother,” said the king, “ they will not 
hurt you — come down.” The old woman, however, was 
a wit ell, and she said, “ I will throw you down a bunch of 
twigs from this tree, and if you strike them, they will 
do me no harm.” Saying this, she threw down a small 
rod, and in order to satisfy the old woman, the king 
touched them on the back with it ; but they instantly 
became motionless, for they were changed into stone. 
The witch being now secure from the animals, sprang 
down, touched the king also with a small rod, and changed 
him into stone. Then, with a peal of hideous laughter, 
she threw him and all the animals into a pit, whore a largo 
number of stones already lay. 

The young king continuing absent, the anxiety and 
distress on his account increased, but none could advise 
what course to take. It chanced that the brother, who 
on separating had travelled towards the east, arrived at 
this time in the king’s dominions. He had endeavoured 
to find some employment, but being unsuceessful, had 
travelled about with his animals, making them dance. 
It then occurred to him that he would go and inspect 
the knife, which had been stuck in a > tree when they 
parted, and inform himself of the state of his brother. 
When he came to the spot, the knife was there, but his 
brother’s side was half rusty and half bright. This 
alarmed him considerably, and he said to himself, “ My 
brother must have fallen into some great misfortune ; 
perhaps I may yet be able to help him, as the half of 
the knife remains bright.” He therefore proceeded, ac- 
companied by his animals, towards the west, and upon 
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entering the city gates, the sentinel advanced, and in- 
quired if he should announce his arrival to the young 
queen, as her majesty was in the greatest distress on 
account of his absence during the last two days, and feared 
he had perished in the enchanted wood. The sentinel 
thought he was addressing none other than the young 
king, so strong was the resemblance, and the idea was 
confirmed by the wild animals who were running after 
him. The young man instantly knew he was mistaken 
for his brother, and thought, “ It will be better to per- 
sonate him ; probably I may more easily succeed in helping 
him.” He therefore allowed the guard to accompany 
him to the palace, where he was received with the greatest 
joy. The young queen inquired eagerly why he had 
remained so long absent, for she, too, thought it was her 
own husband, but the brother replying that he had lost 
his way in the forest, she was satisfied. 

He remained in the palace two or three days, inquiring 
in the meantime into all the circumstances of the en- 
chanted wood, and at last he said, “ 1 must again go and 
hunt there.” The king, and also the young queen, 
endeavoured to dissuade him, but he persevered in his 
desire, and went thither with a large train. Upon 
arriving in the wood, everything happened to him as it 
had to hiB brother. He saw the snow-white hind, bade 
his attendants wait for him, and continued the chase 
alone, with the exception of his animals, until he lost sight 
of the game. Having plunged deep into the forest, he 
was unable to find his way back to the spot where he had 
left his attendants, made a fire, and determined to spend 
the night there, trusting to daylight to enable him to 
find his way out of the forest. When he had stretched 
himself by the fire, all his animals lying by him, he heard 
someone say, “ Ugh, ugh, how cold 1 am !” Looking 
up, he saw the same witch in the tree who had turned 
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his brother into a stone. If you are cohi, come down 
and warm yourself/* said he “ No, no,” repluMl the old 
woman ; “ your animals will bite me, I am afraid of 
them.’* “ They wall do you no harm/* replied the young 
man, “ corne down.” ” I will first throw you down a rod, 
and if you strike your animals with it, 1 shall not then 
feel afraid/* said the old witch. This excited suspicion in 
the young man’s mind, so ho said, “ 1 never beat my 
animals, come down, and come directly, or I will fetch 
you.** ” You can do mo no harm,** replied she, ” even 
were you to try.’* But the young man boldly answered, 
If you do not come down, I will shoot you, and fetch 
you dowai that way/* “ Slioot,” replied she, “ I am not 
afraid of your bullets.” Upon this the young man took 
aim, but thi^ witch being proof against leaden bullets, 
laughed and yelled in derision, saying, “ You see you 
cannot hit luc.” Bat the yovmg man, t(Mring three silver 
buttons from his coat, again loaded his rifle, and now her 
arts being rendered useless, she fell as he tired, uttering a 
horrible shriek. Placing his foot upon her, ” Witch I” 
exclaimed he, ” if you do not instantly conh'ss where my 
brother is, 1 wall sf izo, and cast you into this fire.” In the 
greatest fear, the old cn^ature begged for life, and said, 
” He lies in that pit, turned into stone, and all his animals 
likewise/* Compelling her to accompany him to the pit, 
he thrf^atem^d her, saying, Restore my brother, and all 
the other human beings who lie m that pit, to life, or 
you shall perish in the fire.” Taking a rod the witch 
touched the stones, and all were again living creatures, 
the young king and his animals ; merchants who had 
been travtsiling ihrougb the woods ; workmen, Bhephords, 
people of every ci(*grco and kind, stood there, and ex- 
pressed their gratitude for their release from tlic witch’s 
spell. The twin-brothers os])eeially rejoiced to see each 
other, and embraced very tenderly, then seizing the witch, 
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they bound her hand and foot, and consumed her in the 
fire ; and as the wicked enchantress ceased to live, the 
forest underwent a remarkable change, all the mysterious 
gloom vanished, and it was light and clear, and the royal 
palace was to be seen at not more than three miles dis- 
tance. 

The two brothers now returned to the city, relating 
their adventures by the way. When the youngest 
d(‘8cribed his success with the dragon, and that he had 
been appointed viceroy, and treated as the king through- 
out the land, the other replied, “ That I already know, for 
when I was mistaken for you, I was received with royal 
honours, the yoimg queen treated mo as her consort, and 
I was obliged to sit by her side at table, and share in her 
attentions.” The younger brother waited for no further 
explanation, but was so transported by rage and jealousy 
that when ho heard this, draving his sword, he struck ofl 
his head ; but the deed was no sooner accomplished than 
deep repentance touched him. “My brother,” cried be, 
“ released me from the witch’s spell, and in return I 
have slain him ! " Alas ^ alas flis sorrow was so great, 
that, in order to comfort him, his hare came and offered 
to fetch some of the root of life , the young king gladly 
assenting, the hare sprang away, and returning quickly, 
by its means the dead man was so rapidly restored to 
life, that he did not ev'en observe the wound. 

Continuing on their way, the younger brother said to 
the elder, “ You look exactly like me, and have the same 
description of dress, let us enter the city by opposite gates, 
and come into the king’s presence at the same moment.” 
The elder agreed, and tliey separated, and the first conse- 
quence of their trick w^as, that a guard from the opposite 
gates of the city came at the same moment to the king, to 
announce that the young king with his animals had 
returned from hunting. “ How is that possible ?” said 
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he» for the gates are distant from each other ?” How- 
ever, the brothers were now in the court of the palace, 
which they entered by different sides, and shortly after- 
wards were in the old king’s presence, who was considerably 
embarrassed, and said to his daughter, “ Tell me which 
of these men is your husband ; for both so exactly resemble 
each other, that I cannot tell.” The young queen’s 
embarrassment was not less than her father’s, but suddenly 
recollecting the necklace that she had divided among the 
animals, she examined the lion, and found the gold clasp, 
and then declared, overjoyed, “ That he whom this lion 
followed was her true husband.” “ Yes,” said the young 
king, laughing, “ I am the right man,” and they all sat 
dowm to table together, and were very happy and cheerful. 



XLVIII 

BEABSKIN 

There was onc e a young man who had entered the army ; 
he behaved himself bravely, and Was always the first to 
face the bullets. All went well so long as the war lasted ; 
but when peace was made he received his discharge, and 
his captain told him to go about his business. His 
parents were dead, and he had no home of his own, so he 
asked his brothers to take him in till the war should begin 
again. But they had hard hearts, and answered that 
they could do nothing for him ; that he was fit for nothing, 
and must shift for himsolf as he best could. The poor 
fellow had nothing in the w'orld but his gun, so he shoul- 
dered it, and went out to do as best he could. 

He came into a great open region, where nothing was 
to be seen but a circle ot trees. There he sat down in 
the shade, and thought gloomily of his fate. “ I have no 
money ; I have never learned any trade but that of war, 
and now that peace is made, 1 am not fit for anything. 1 
see that I shall have to die of hunger.*’ 

Just then he heard a noise, and, lifting his eyes, saw 
before him a stranger, dressed all in green, handsomely 
attired enough, but with a frightful cloven hoof. 

“ I know what you want,” said the stranger ; “ it’s 
money. You shall have as much as you can carry ; but 
first I want to convince myself that you’re not afraid, for 
I give nothing to cowards.” 

“ Soldier and coward,” said the other, “ are two words 
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that do not go togethor. You may put mo to the 
proof.” 

“ Well, then,” replied the stranger, “ look behind you.” 

The soldier, turning round, saw a huge bear coming 
toM'ards him and growling. 

“ Oh, oh.” said he, ” I’ll tickle your nose for you and 
cure you of growling and he levelled his musket and 
shot the bear dead on the spot. 

“ I see,” said the stranger, ” that you don’t want for 
courage ; but there are other conditions you will have to 
fulfil.” 

“ Nothing shall stop me.” said the soldier, who saw that 
he had to do with an evil spirit, “ so long as my soul is 
not imperilled.” 

“ You shall judge for yourself,” replied the man. ” For 
seven years you are not to wash yourself, nor to comb 
your beard or hair, nor to out your nails. 1 will give yon 
a coat and a cloak which you must wear during the whole 
time. If you die in the interval you’ll belong to mo ; if 
you live longer than seven years, you shall be free and rich 
all your life.” 

The soldier thought of tht‘ poverty to which he was 
reduced, and as ho had so often defied death, he n'solved 
to face it once more, and accepted the proposal. The 
man in green took off his own coat and gave it to the 
soldier, saying ; “ So long as you u car this coat, whenever 
you put your hand in your pocket, yoh will bring it out 
full of gold.” Then, having stripped the bear of its skin, 
he added : “ This will serve you for a cloak, and also for 
a bed, for you may not have any other ; and by reason of 
this clothii^, you will be called * Bearskin.’ ” Hereupon 
the apparition vanished. 

The ^oldier put on the coat, and, putting his hand in 
his pocket, found that his visitor had not deceived him. 
He at once put the bearskin on his back, and began to 
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roam through the world, making holiday, and denying 
himeelf none of those good things wliioh make people fat 
and their purees lean. For the first year his appearance 
was passable enough, but in the second he already looked 
frightful. His hair almost completely hid his face, his 
beard was matted like a piece of felt, and his face so 
entirely covered with dirt, that if grass-seed had been 
sown in it, the seed would have come up. He made 
everyone flee away in terror ; but as he gave to all the 
poor, begging them in return to pray that ho might not 
die withm the seven years, and as he appeared an holle.^t 
man, ho always found a resting place. 

In the fourth year he once came to an inn, where the 
host refused to receive him even in the stable, for fear ho 
should frighten the horses. But Bearskin drew from his 
pocket a handful of ducats . and the host was mollified at 
sight of them, and gave him a room in the back yard, on 
condition that he should not let himself be seen, so that 
the reputation of the establishment might not be de- 
stroyed. 

One evening Bearskin was sitting in his room, wishing 
with all his heart that the seven 3’ears were over, when he 
heard someone weeping in the next chamber. Being a 
good-natured fellow, he opened the door, and saw an old 
man, who was sobbing, with his head resting on his hands. 
When he saw Bearskin come in, the man was frightened, 
and wanted to run away. But at last he grew calmer 
when he heard himself addressed by a human voice, and 
Bearskin succeeded at last, by means of friendly words, 
in inducing him to tell the cause of his sorrow. He had 
lost all his fortune, and was reduced, with his daughters, 
to such poverty that he could not pay the host, and was 
going to be sent to prison. 

“ If that’s the oifiy cause of your grief,” quoth Bear- 
skin, “ I’ve money enough to get you out of the scrape.” 
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And he summoned the ho«it, paid him his demand, and 
gave the poor debtor a large sum into the bargain for his 
necessities. 

The old man, thus relieved from his woes, did not 
know how sufficiently to testify his gratitude. Come 
with me,” said he. “ My daughters are marvels of beauty ; 
you shall choose one of them for your wife. She will not 
refuse when she hears what you have just done for me. 
In truth, you have rather a comical appearance, but a 
wife will soon alter that.’* 

Bearskin agreed to accompany the old man. But when 
the eldest daughter caught sight of the horrible counten- 
ance, she was so frightened that she fled away with loud 
cries. The second stood her ground, and looked at her 
suitor from head to foot, but then she said : “ Hov^ am I 
to accept a husband vvffio has not a human face ? I’d 
rather have the shaven b(*ar I saw one day at the fair, 
dressed up like a man, with a hussar’s pelisse and white 
gloves. At any rate, he was only ugly, and one might in 
time get used to that.” 

But the youngest daughter said : “ Dear father, he 
must be a good man, because he helped us ; you have 
promised him a wife, and you must keep your word.” 

Unfortunately, B('arskin’s faeo was covered with hair 
and dirt, or it would have shown the flush of joy which 
overspread it and swelh'd his heart when he heard these 
words. He took a ring from his finger broke it in two, 
and gave one half to his betrothed, begging her to keep it 
carefully, while he kc-j^t the other half. On the piece he 
gave her he wrote his own name, and inscribed the young 
girl’s on the piece he kept for himself. Then he took 
leave of her, saying : “ I must quit you for three years. 
If 1 come back, we w^ill be married ; but if I do not come, 
you will know that I am dead, and you will be free. Pray 
that my life may be spared.” 
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The poor betrothed maiden was sorry, and the tears 
came into her eyes when she thought of her intended. 
Her sisters overwhelmed her with unkind jests. “ Take 
care,” said the eldest, '‘or, when you give him your 
hand, he’ll scratch you with his paw.” 

“ Have a care,” said the second ; “ bears are fond of 
delicacies. If he takes a fancy to you, he will eat you up.” 

“ You’ll always have to do as he pleases,” resumed the 
eldest, “ or else he’ll be growling.” 

“ But,” struck in the second, “ the wedding ball will 
be pleasant ; bears can dance gaily.” 

The poor girl lei her sisters have their say without 
growing angry. 

As for the man with the bearskin, he was always 
wandering through the world, doing good whenever he 
could, and giving generously to the poor, so that they 
might pray for him. 

At last, when the last day of the seven years had come, 
he returned to the plain, and entered the circle of trees. 
A great wind sprang up, and the demon soon appeared 
with an angry'face ; he threw the soldier his old clothes, 
and asked to have his own green coat back again. “ Wait 
a minute,” said Bearskin; “you must first clean me.” 
The evil spirit was obliged, very much against his wish, 
to bring some water, to wash Bearskin, comb his hair, and 
cut his nails. The man now resumed the appearance of a 
brave soldier, and looked much handsomer than he had 
ever seemed before. 

Bearskin felt a great weight taken off lua heart when 
the evil spirit departed without further tormenting him 
He returned to the town, put on a magnificent velvet coat, 
and stepping into a carriage drawn by four white horses, 
drove to the house of his intended. No one recognized 
him. The father took him for an officer of high rank, 
and made him go into the room where his daughters were 
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seftted. The two eldest made him sit down between 
them. They put before him a delicious repast, and 
declared they had never seen so handsome a cavalier. 
As to his betrothed, she sat opposite to him in her black 
dress, with her eyes cast down, and said not a word. At 
length the father asked him if he would marry one of his 
daughters. Then the two elder girls ran into tbeir room 
to adorn themselves, for each thought she would be the 
one chosen. 

The stranger, thus left alone with his betrothed, took 
from his pocket his half of the ring, and threw it into a 
glass of wine which he offered to her. When she had 
drunk, and saw this fragment at the bottom of the glass, 
her heart beat quickly. She seized the other half, which 
hung from her neck, applied it to the first, and the two 
pieces fitted exactly. Then he said to her : “I am your 
beloved bridegroom, whom you saw under a bear’s skin ; 
now, by Heaven’s mercy, I have recovered my human 
shape, and am purified from my stains.” 

Then he took her in his arms, and kissed her over and 
over again. At this moment the two sisters came back 
in grand costume ; but when they found that the hand- 
some young man was for their sister, and that he was the 
bearskin man, they ran off, full of anger and spite ; the 
first wont and drowned herself in a well, and the second 
hanged herself on a tree. 

That evening there was a knoc k at tae door ; and the 
bridegroom, going to open it, found the green-coated 
apparition with the cloven foot standing outside. And 
the green-coat said : “ Well, you’ve escaped me ; but I’ve 
got two to-day instead of you.” 



XLIX 

THE WOLF AND THE FOX 

A WOLF had onco taken a fox to live with him, and being 
the weaker of the two, the latter was obliged to do all 
that he required, which made the fox very heartily desire 
to be quit of the wolf. It happened one day that passing 
through a wood, the wolf said, “ Red-fox, get me some- 
thing to eat, or I shall eat you !** To which the other 
replied, “ I know a farmer^ where there are a couple of 
nice young lambs ; if you like, wo will go and fetch one.^* 
This pleased the wolf, so they went ; the fox stole one, 
brought it to the wolf, and then ran away, leaving his 
comrade to devour it. This done, iho wolf was not con- 
tent, but wi&hifig for the other, went hinis<‘lf to fetch it ; 
and being very awkward, the old sheep saw him, and 
began to cry and bleat so horribly, that the farmer’s 
people came running to see what was the matter. Of 
course they found the wolf there, and boat him so un- 
mercifully, that, howling and limping, he returned to the 
fox. “ You had already shown me how, so I went to 
fetch the other lamb,” said he, “ but the farmer’s people 
discovered me, and have nearly killed me.” “ Why are 
you such a glutton ?” replied the fox. 

The next day they went again into the fields. “ Red- 
fox,” said the wolf, “get me something quickly to eat, 
or I shall eat you I” “ Well,” replied the fox, “ I know 
a farm, where the woman is baking pancakes this even- 
ing ; let us go and fetch some.” They went accordingly, 
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and the fox, slipping round tne house, peeped and sniffed 
so long, that he found out at last where the dish stood, 
then quietly abstracting six pancakes, he carried them to 
the wolf. “Here is something for you to eat,’* said he, 
and then went away. The wolf had swallowed the six 
pancakes in a very short space of time, and said, “ I 
should very much like some more but going to cater 
for himself, he pulled the dish down from the shelf, which 
broke into a thousand pieces, and the noise, in addition, 
brought out the farmer’s wife, to discover what was the 
matter. Upon seeing the wolf, she raised such an alarm, 
that all the people came with sticks, or any weapon they 
could snatch ; and the consequence was, that the wolf 
only escaped with his life, for he was beaten so severely 
that he could scarcely hobble to the wood where the fox 
was. “ Pretty mischief you have led me into,” said the 
wolf, when he saw him, “ the [>cabants have caught, and 
nearly Hayed me.” ” Why, then, are you such a glutton ?” 
returned the fox. 

Upon a third occasion, being out together, and the 
wolf only able with difficulty to limp about, he neverthe- 
less said again, “ Red-fox, get me something to eat, or I 
shall eat you 1” “Well,” said the fox, “ I know a man 
who has been killing, and has all the meat salted down 
in a tub in his cellar ; we will go and fetch it.” “ That 
will do,” said the wolf, “ but I must go with you, and 
you can help me to get off, if anything' should happen.” 
The fox then showed him aU the by-ways, and at last 
they came to the cellar, where they found moat in abun- 
dance, which the wolf instantly greedily attacked, saying 
at the same time to himself, “ Here, there is no occasion 
to hurry.” The fox also showed no unnecessary reserve 
in the matter, only, that while eating, he looked sharply 
about him, and ran occasionaUy to the hole by which they 
had entered, in order to try if he was still small enough 
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to get out by the same 'way be bad come in. “Friend 
fox,” said the wolf, “ pray tell me why you are so fidgety, 
and why you run about in such an odd manner ?” “ I 
am looking out, lest any one should come,” replied the 
cunning creature ; “ come, m you not eating too much I” 
“ I am not going away,” said the wolf, “ until the tub is 
empty ; that would be foolish 1” In the meantime, the 
farmer, who bad heard the fox running about, came into 
the cellar to see what it was stirring, and upon the first 
sight of him, reynard with one leap was through the hole, 
and on his way to the wood ; but when the wolf attempted 
to follow, he bad so increased his size by his greediness, 
that he could not succeed, and stuck in the hole, which 
enabled the farmer to kill him with his cudgel. The fox, 
however, reached the wood in safet}, and rejoiced not a 
little to be freed from the old glutton. 



TUB PTNK 

Thebe was oner- a qinon wlio» noUvithstandmg her great 
desire and love for children, had never had one. She was 
accustomed to go every morning into the garden to pray 
that a son or daughter might be granted her ; and this 
had long continued, when one morning an angel came to 
her, who said. “ Be content, a son will be given to you, 
who will possess the faculty of obtaining anything that 
he wishes for, and every wish, with respect to this world, 
will be fulfilled.^’ The queen hastened to the king with 
the joyful intelligence, and when the time eaino, she had 
a son, which filled the king’s heart with joy. The queen 
went every morning with her child into the park sur- 
rounding the palace, in order to wash him m a clear 
spring. Now it once happened, when the child was a 
little older, that he lay upon her lap, after his bath, and 
the queen fell asleep, and an old cook who knew that the 
child would have whatever he wished for, came and stole 
it away, th(‘n taking a hen, he killed it, and sprinkled the 
queen’s apron and clothes with the blood. The child was 
carried to a secret place, where the cook had provided a 
nurse for it, and he i^hen proceeded with the rest of his 
wicked scheme ; foi, hastening to the king, he accused 
the queen of allowing the child to be carried away by 
wild beasts. Upon seeing the blood on her dress, the 
king believed the accusation, and foil into such a rage, 
that he ordered a high tower to be instantly built, into 
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which the light of sun or moon could never shine, then 
putting the unfortimate queen therein, he ordered the 
entrance to bo walled up, and that she should stay there 
for seven years, without meat or drink, determining, of 
course, that she should die. But two angels, in the form 
of white doves, came daily to the queen, bringing all that 
was necessary for her support ; and being a woman of 
pious mind, she waited patiently for the termination of 
her captivity. 

In the meantime the cook thought to himself, “ The 
child can obtain all he wishes for, and I am hero con- 
tinually, this may bring some misfortune upon me.” So 
he left the palace, and going to the boy, who was now old 
enough to speak, he said to him, “ VVish for a beautiful 
palace, and everything that should belong to it.” Scarcely 
were the words utteied, than everything ho desired stood 
there ; but after a while, the cook said to him, “ It is not 
good for you to be so much alone, wish for a beautiful 
maiden for a companion.” The king’s son did as directed, 
and one immediately stood before him, more beautiful 
than any painter could leprescnt, with whom he played 
and amused himself m the palace gardens, and whom he 
loved very heartily. The old cook now went out hunting 
like any nobleman, but he was not altogether easy in his 
mind, for he feari'd the little prince might some day wish 
himself with his father, which would bring him into groat 
trouble ; therefore, the wicked man went out, took the 
maiden aside, and said to her, “ This very night, when the 
boy sleeps, plunge this knife in his breast, and then bring 
me his heart and lungs, as a proof I am obeyed.” Seeing 
that she hesitated, he added, ” 1 shall kiU you instantly 
if you refuse,” which obliged her to consent. The next 
day, upon seeing her, he found she had not obeyed his 
commands, “ For.” said she, ‘‘ how could I deprive the 
innocent child of life ? he has never injured any one.” 
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“ WeU/* returned the cook, “your life or hia, to-niorro\» 
will decide which.*’ When he had departed, the maiden 
ordered a deer to bo slain, then taking the heart and lungs, 
she placed them on a plate, and when she saw the cook 
approaching the next day, she bade the boy get into bed, 
and cover himself closely with the clothes. When the 
wretch entered, his first inquiry w^as for the boy's heart 
and lungs, and the maiden presented him with the plate, 
but before he could speak, the boy threw back the clothes, 
and to his great astonishment, addressed him, saying, 
“ You old binner, wdiy should you take my life ? HoW' 
ever, you sliaJl not escape the punish mcmt you deserve ; 
therefore, listen to the sentence I am about to pronounce. 
You shall become a black spaniel, with a golde^n chain 
round your neck, and you sliall feed upon glowing coals ; 
so that the flames shall issue from your throat.*^ As soon 
as the words were uttered, the old cook was changed into 
a black spaniel, with a gold chain round his neck, and 
upon tlie cook b^ing ordered to bring up some glowing 
coals, he devoured iheiu, and the flames rushed forth from 
his throat. After this, the king’s son remained tranquilly 
in the palace for a short time, but at length the thought 
of his mother arose continually, and he longed to know if 
she were yet living ; therefore, he said to the maiden, “ I 
must return to my fatherland, and if you will go with me, 
I will protect you.” “ Ah,” replied she, ” it is so far from 
hence, and wdiat should I do m a foreign land, where I 
am altogether unknown ?” Seeing, therefore, that her 
inclination to go was not great, although they feared to 
separate from each other, he wished she should become a 
beautiful pink, which he could take with him. 

There being now nothing to hinder his desire to learn 
for himself what had become of his mother, ho commenced 
his journey, the spaniel being obIig(‘d to follow them, and 
shortly after he arrived in his native place. He went 
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instantly to the tower where his mother was confined, 
and the tower being lofty, he wished for a lailder to reach 
the top. This he mounted, and looking in, exclaimed, 
“ Dearest mother, ladj^ queen, are you living or dead ?” 
to which she immediately answered, “ I have just eaten, 
and have had sufficient,” for she thought the doves were 
there. “ I am your own son,” returned the youth, ” who 
was supposed to have been carried off by wild beasts, but 
I am living and well, and trust shortly to release you.” 
He then descended the ladder, and proceeding to his 
father’s palace, caused himself to be annuimced as a foreign 
huntsman, and requested to be taken into his service. 
The king replied. ‘‘ He had no objection, if he wore expert, 
and could procure a good supply of venison ; indeed, if 
that were the ease, ho should be glad of his services, for 
he had never been able to preserve his game.” The hunts- 
man promised to procure as much venison a.s would be 
required for the king’s table, and commanded all the 
huntsmen to assemble and to accompany him to the forest. 
This was done ; he then gave directions to surround a 
considerable portion, leaving an ofioning on one side ; 
within this circle ho placed himself, and then uttered his 
wish, ” That the deer should collect within its boun- 
daries.” The deer instantly collected, and more than 
two himdred head of deer entered, who were directly 
shot down by the huntsmen, and then carrii'd to the kmg 
in the carts of sixty peasants ; so that, according to his 
wish, his table could now be abundantly supplied with 
venison. 

The king’s satisfaction and pleasure was great, and he 
gave orders for a court banquet the next day, in order 
that all his courtiers might dine with him. When they 
Were assembled, the king said to the huntsman, “ You 
are so distinguished a sportsman, that you deserve to sit 
by me.” But the youth replied, “May it please your 
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majesty, I am unworthy of so great an honour, for f am 
only a poor huntsman.” But the king poiiiisting, ho was 
at length obliged to comply, and while seated by the king 
he thought on his poor mother, and wished that one of 
the king’s favourite attendants would bc'gin to speak of 
her, and inquire into her fate, whether she were yet living, 
or had perished in the tower. Scarcely was the wish 
formed, than the king’s grand marshal began, saying, 
“ Your gracious majesty, we are living hero in pleasure 
and abundance, but how is it with your consort in the 
tower, is she living or has she j)eris!uid miserably ?” 

A.sk nothing about her,” replied the king ; “ she allowed 
my darling son to bo devoured by wild beasts ; therefore 
my heart is steeled to her sufferings.” Upon this, the 
huntsman arose and said, ” Graciou.s king and father, she 
is still living, and I am her son ; tlie wild beasts did not 
carry me aw.ay, but that wicked wretch, the old cook, 
who, while sho slept, took me from her lap, and then 
sprinkled her dress with blood, in order to mislead you.” 
Then calling the spaniel with the gold chain round his 
neck, he produced him to the king, saying, “ This is the 
offender,” and sending for hot coals, the creature devoured 
them before the face of all the court, until the flames 
issued from his throat. He afterwards asked the king if 
he would like to see the cook in his own form, and the 
king assenting, the spaniel was instantly changcid into 
the cook, with his white apron, and >.nife at his side. The 
king could scarcely control his indignation at the sight, 
and ordered him to be imprisoned in the dee})('St dungeon 
The huntsman, again addressing the king, inquired if ho 
would like to see the maiden who had not only brought 
him up tenderly, but when ordered to deprive him of life, 
had refused to do so, although at the peril of her own. 
“ Yes,” said the king, “ I would gladly see her.” “ Dear 
father,” replied the son, “ I must show her to you in the 
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form of a lovely flower,” and putting his hand in his 
pocket, he brought out the pink, which he placed upon 
the table, and it was much admired by all. “Now,” 
said the son, “ I will show her to you in her true form,” 
and wishing her again a maiden, she stood there so 
beautiful, that a painter would despair of being able to 
represent her loveliness. 

The king now quickly despatched two maids of honour, 
and two attendants, to the tower, with directions to bring 
the queen instantly to the royal table. She was accord- 
ingly conducted thither, but she partook of nothing, and 
said, quietly, “ I have been very mercifully preserved in 
the tower, but I shall now soon depart.” It happened, 
accordingly, she lived for three days, and then dK*d peaco- 
, fully, and when she was buri^'d, the doves which bad 
carried her food followed the train, and afterwards took 
up their station on her grave. The old king caused tlie 
cook to be quartered, but repentance and sorrow preyed 
on his own mind, and he likewise died soon. His son 
married the beautiful maiden whom he had brought in 
his pocket in the'shape of a flower, and they may be hvmg 
happily yet, havjug heard nothing to the contrary. 



LI 

THE GOLDEN CniLDREN 

A POOR man and his wife lived in a miserable hut, and 
8U{)ported themselves by catching fish, tbeir living being 
SO precarious, that they might truly bo said to live front 
hand to mouth. It chanced, one day, that the man sat 
by a lake, and threw in his nets, and shortly afterwards 
drew out one fish, which was a golden one. While re- 
garding it with great astonishment, the fish addressed 
the man saying, “ Fisherman, throw me hack again into 
the water, and I will make your cottage into a beautiful 
palace.” “ WHiat would be the use of a palace to me,” 
rej)liod the fisherman, ‘‘if I have nothing to oat?” 
“ Oh I” said the gold fish, ‘‘ that should bo provided for 
likewise ; there should be a closet in the palace, and when 
you opened it, you would find dishes filled with every- 
thing you could desire, and as much as you wanted of it.” 
“ If that is the case,” said the man, “ I have no objection 
to do you the favour you ask.” Very well,” replied the 
fish ; ” there is, however, one condition attached, namely, 
that you shall discover to no living mortal from whence 
your good fortune procet'ds. If a single word is spoken, 
you lose all you have gaiiu'd.” 

The man threw the fish into the water, and wont 
towards his homo ; but wdien ho reached the spot where 
his cottage had formerly stood, there was now in its place 
a fiLTie palace. This made him open his eyes, for it is 
difiBcult to say if he believed all the fish had promised 
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him ; but he entered, and found his wife richly dressed, 
sitting in a weU-furnished room. She was in a state of 
great satisfaction, and said, “ Husband, how did all this 
happen ? how happy I am 1” “ Yes,” replied the husband, 
” it pleases me too ; bixt I am dreadfully hungry, give me 
something to eat.” ‘‘ I have nothing to give you, I am 
sorry to say,” rfjoimd the wife, “and in a new house 
one hardly knows 'where to look for anjdihing.” “ Oh 1” 
said the man, “ I see a large closest yonder ; go and open 
it.” The wife did as her husband din^cted, and there she 
found cake, moat, fruit, and wine in very pleasant array. 
“ Oh !” said she joyfully, “ «hat will you have ?” And 
taking out the good things, a table was quickly spread, at 
which they sat down, and ate and drank. When they 
had satisfied their hunger, “Ilushaiul,” said the woman, 
“ where does all this come from ?” “ .Ask nothing about 

it,” returned the man ; “ if I ttdl you, our good fortune is 
all over.” “ Well,” said she, “ if 1 am not to know, I am 
sure I do not wish.” But in this she was not sincere, for 
she wished very much to know all about it, and her 
cariosity left her no rest night or day, and she so con- 
tinually tormented her husband, that one day he told her 
impatiently, that ever3rthing came from a wonderful gold 
fish he had caught, and allowed to go again. As soon as the 
words were uttered, the beautiful palace with the magical 
closet vanished, and then they were again in their old hut. 

The man was obliged to have recourse to his former 
occupation, and began again to fish. As it fortunately 
happened, he soon drew out the gold fish again. “ Listen, 
my friend !” said the fish : “ throw me back, and I wiU 
again give you the palace and the closet, filled with all 
you want ; only be firm, and say nothing of whence you 
have obtained it, or you will lose it aU again.” “ I will 
take care,” retumed the fisherman, as he threw the fish 
back into the water. When he reached home, he found 
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everything as magnificent as on the former occasion, and 
his wife in great joy at i.he restoration of their good 
fortune. But her curiosity again got the better of her 
prudence, and after a couple of days she began to ask 
and tease, just as she had done before. The husband 
refrained for some time, but at length one day he lost his 
temper, and betrayed the secret. In a moment, the palace 
had vanished, and they found themselyes in their old hut. 
“ Now are you satisfied V' said the man ; “ we have lost all, 
and may starve if we like.” “ Oh !” said *bo woman, “ I 
had much rather not be rich, if 1 am not to know from 
whom it comes. 1 have no jieaco as long as 1 do not know.” 

The man was obliged again to go and fish, and after a 
time he once more caught his old friend the gold fish. 
“ Well,” said the fish, “ it is strange ; I see I am to fall 
into your hands. Take me home, and cut me into six 
pieces ; give two to vour wife to cat, two to your horse, 
and bury two in the ground, and a l)le.ssing will come to 
you.” The man carried the fish home, and did as he 
was told, and it happened that from tlie two pieces which 
ho laid in the ground, two golden lilies grew, the horse 
had two golden foals, and the fisherman’s wife two 
children, which wore likewise of gold. 

The children grew up, and wore tall and handsome, 
and the lilies and the horbo.s grow likewise. Then said 
the youths, “ Father, we will, with your permission, 
mouiit our golden horses and travel ip the world.” Their 
father was much troubled at these words, and said, My 
children, bow shall I endure your ab.sonco ? — ^for when 
you once leave me, I shall perhaps never hear tidings of 
you more.” “ Indeed 1” replied they, “ the two golden 
lilies will be with you, and by thorn you can judge how it 
is with us ; when they are fresh, we are in good health — 
should they fade, some misfortune has overtaken us ; but 
when they die, we are dead.*' The youths, therefore, 
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were not to be dissuaded, and taking leave of their 
parents, rode away. The first time they alighted, for the 
purpose of resting and refreshing themselves at an inn, a 
number of people collected there stared rudely at the 
strangers ; and seeing they were somewhat different to 
themselves, began to laugh at and mock them, which so 
offended one of the brothers, that, confused and ashamed, 
and despite his broj^her’s entreaties to remain, he mounted 
his horse and rode home to his father. The other con- 
tinued his journey, and arrived at a large forest. Before 
entering it, people told him that it would not be prudent 
to travel through it, for that the forest was the haunt of 
robbers, who would be sure to attack him ; and if they 
should discover that he and his horse were made of the 
precious metal, there could be little doubt that they would 
kill him. This did not deter our adventurous youth ; he 
replied to all their reasoning, “ I must travel through the 
forest.” But in order to secure himself from possible mis- 
chance, he procured a bear’s skin, with which he covered 
himself and horse, so that nothing of the gold could bo 
seen, and rod6 boldly into the forest. After riding a 
short space, he heard voices in the underwood, and as he 
approached a spot where the forest was thicker, he heard 
a man exclaim, “ Here comes someone to which another 
replied, ‘‘ Leave him, he is a fellow in a bear’s skin, as 
poor as a church mouse — we should get nothing by him 1” 
The gold child therefore rode through the forest, and 
fortunately no harm befell him. After this, it happened 
that he came to a village, where he saw a maiden so 
beautiful that he believed there was nobody like her in 
the whole world, and for whom he felt so sudden and 
strong an affection, that he went straight to her and said, 
“ I love you with all my heart — will you be my wife ?” 
He pleased the maiden no less — therefore she consented, 
saying, Yes, I will be your wife, and love you aU the 
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days of my life 1” The marriage accordingly took place, 
and they were in the midst of the rejoicings upon the 
occasion, when the bride’s father came home, and was 
much astonished to find his daughter keeping her wedding, 
and ask(^d for the bridegroom. The gold child was brought 
to him ; but as he was still wrapped up in the bear’s skin, 
the father angrily exclaimed, “ Never shall a man in a 
bear’s skin have my daughter and he endeavoured to 
kill him. The bride, however, entreated her father, say- 
ing, “ ITo is already my husband, and I have the greatest 
possible love for him.” Hearing this, ho allowed his 
wrath to subside, and said nothing further. He could 
not, however, banish the thought from his mind ; so he 
arose very early in the morning, and went to observe his 
new son-in-law ; but instead of the raggr^d common beggar 
he expt'cied to see, he was agreeably surprised to find a 
handsome golden man, with the air of a f)rince, and the 
bear’s skin was lying on the ground. Ho went away, 
therefore, saying to himself, “ It was a good thing that 1 
suppressed my anger, or I might have done somothing I 
should have been sorry for.’ 

The gold child mv^ant.irne was dreaming that he was 
chasing a niagiiificent stag, and in the morning the first 
thing he said to his bride whe^n he awoke, was, ” I shall 
hunt to-day.” This alarmed her, and she entreated liim 
to stay at home, saying, “ {Some misfortune may happen 
to you ; and what would become bf me ?” But he 
answered, ” I am quite determined to hunt to-day !” 
So he arose and went into the forest, and before long, a 
fine stag, exactly resembling the one ho had seen in his 
dream, came in view, but sprang quickly away, upon the 
man levelling his gun at him. He followed, over ditcher 
and through thickets, and felt no weariness the whol» 
day while in pursuit, but towards evening the stag sud- 
denly vanished from his sight. Looking round, the gold 
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child saw that he was standing before a very small house 
where a witch lived. He knocked, and the old crone 
came out, and inquired what he wanted at so late an 
hour in the thick forest. “ Have you seen a large stag ?” 
was the reply. “ Yes,” replied she, ” I know it well 
and at this moment a little dog that accompanied the 
old woman began to bark at the hunter. “ Be still, you 
ugly toad,” said he, “ or I will shoot you.” “ What 1” 
cried the witch, in a great rage, “ shoot my dog ?” 
With these word-, touching the gold child, she trans- 
formed him into a stone, and there he lay. His bride 
awaited him in vain, and said, “ Something has hap- 
pened, as I feared it would, from the dread I had of my 
husband going to hunt.” 

Now, the other brother, who had returned home, stood 
by the gold lilies, when suddenly one fell. “ Ah,” said 
he, “ my brother has encountered something dreadful, I 
must find him ; perhaps T may yet be able to save him.” 
“ Stay with me,” entreated the father, when he heard his 
son’s words ; ” if 1 lose you, I am quite bereft.” But he 
replied, “ I must go.” So he mounted his golden horse, 
and rode until he came to the great wood wherein his 
brother lay, turned to a stone. The old witch came out 
of her house, and wished to ensnare him likewise ; but he 
would not approach, and said, “ 1 will shoot you if you 
do not restore my brother to me.” Very unwillingly, she 
touched the stony form with her finger, and immediately 
consciousness returned. The two gold children rejoiced 
to see each other, and embraced tenderly, then rode 
together out of the forest, one to his bride, the other back 
to his father. Then said the latter, " I knew at once 
that you had delivered your brother, for, on a sudden, 
the golden lily arose, and has continued to blossom.” 
Nothing else o'’curred after this to interrupt their happi- 
ness, and they prospered to the end of their days. 



LIl 

THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKEX4 

There was once a shoemaker who worked very hard and 
was very honest ; but still ho could not earn enough to 
live upon, and at last all he had in the world was gone, 
except just leather enough to make one pair of shoes. 
Then he cut them all ready to make up the next day, 
meaning to get up early in the morning to work. His 
conscience was clear and his heart light amidst all his 
troubles ; so he went peaceably to bed, left all his cares 
to heaven, and fell asleep, in the morning, after he had 
said his prayers, he set himself down to bis work, when, 
to his great wonder, there stood the shoes, all ready 
made, upon the table. The good man know not what to 
say or think of this strange event. He looked at the 
workmanship ; there was not one false stitch in the whole 
job ; and all was so neat and true, that it was a complete 
masterpiece. 

That same day a customer came Jn, and the shoes 
pleased him so well that he willingly paid a price higher 
than usual for them ; and the poor shoemaker with the 
money bought leather enough to make two pairs more. 
In the evening he cut out the work, and went to bed 
early that he might get up and begin betimes next day : 
but ho was saved all the trouble, for when he got up in 
the morning the work was finished ready to his hand. 
Presently in came buyers, who paid him handsomely for 
his goods, so that he bought leather enough for four pairs 

m 
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more. He cut out the work again overnight, and found 
it finished in the motning as before ; and so it went on 
for some time : what was got ready in the evening was 
always done by daybreak, and the good man soon became 
thiiving and prosperous again 

One evening about Chiiotmas time, as he and his wife 
were sitting over the fire chatting together, ht^ said to 
her, “ I should likt'-to sit up and uatch to-night, that we 
may see who it is that cornts and does my woik for me.** 
T1 h‘ wife liked the thought , so they left a light burning, 
and hid thenisehes m the corner of the room behind a 
curtain that was hung up there, and i;iatched \ihat should 
happen 

As soon as it was midnight, there canio two liHle raked 
dwarfs; and they sat themsches upon the shoemaker’s 
bench, took up all the work that was (‘ut out, and began 
to ply with their little fingers, stiUbing and rapfung and 
tapiiing away at such a rate, that the bluiernakor was all 
amazement, and could not take liis eyes olT for a moment. 
And on they went till the job was quite finislu d, and the 
shoes stood ready for use upon the table This was long 
before day-bicak , and then they bustled away as quick 
as lightning. 

The next day^ the wife said to the shoemaker, “ These 
little wights have made us rich, and we ought to be 
thankful to them, and do them a good office m return. 
I am quite vexed to see them run about as they do ; they 
have nothing upon their backs to keep off the cold I’ll 
tell yon what, I will make each of them a shirt, and a 
coat and waistcoat, and a pair of pantaloons mto the 
bargain ; do you make each of them a little pair of shoes.” 

The thought pleased the good shoemaker very much ; 
and one evening, when all the things were ready, they 
laid them on the table instead of the work that they 
used to cut out, and then went and hid themselves to 
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watch what the little elves would do. About rnidiiight 
they came in, and were going to sit down to their work 
as usual ; but when they saw the clothes lying for them, 
they laughed and were greatly delighted. Thim they 
dressed themselves in the twinkling of an eye, and danced 
and capered and sprang about as merry as could be, till 
at last they danced out of the door over the green ; and 
the shoemaker saw them no more : but every thing went 
well with him from that time forward, as long as he 
lived. 



LHI 

THE WISE PEASANT GIRL 

'There was once a poor peasant so destitute that he did 
not possess a foot of land, only a small cottage and one 
unmarried daughter. “We should entreat the king to 
bestow upon us a bit of waste land/* said the girl one 
day to her father. The advice was taken, and when the 
king heard of their distressed condition, he not only gave 
what they requested, but added to it a small plot of arable 
land, which the peasant and his daughter thought would, 
by their joint labour, produce a little corn, and thus add 
surprisingly to their hitherto scanty comforts. One day, 
while digging in their plot, they found, at a considerable 
depth, a mortar of pure gold ; whereupon the peasant 
exclaimed, “ Daughter, the king has been so gi acious in 
bestowing upon us this ground, that we can do no less 
than carry him this mortar as a present.** “Indeed, 
father,** rejilied the girl, “we should do very wrong ; we 
have the mortar without the pestle, and therefore must 
necessarily procure one, before presenting it to the king 
— let us rather say nothing about it.** The man, how- 
ever, would not listen to her advice, but taking the 
mortar, hastened to the palace, and asked to see the 
king ; then stating that he had found the golden mortar 
while digging, he begged his majesty to accept it as a 
tribute of respect and gratitude. The king took the 
mortar, and asked if he had found nothing else. “ No,’* 
answered the peasant. Upon which the king said, that 

810 
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he must bring him the pestle likewise. It was in v^ain 
the man asserted he had not found it, he might as well 
have said it to the wind, — he was put into confinement, 
with a promise of being restored to liberty as soon as he 
produced the pestle. The warders brought him the usual 
daily allowance of bread and water furnished to prisoners, 
and always found the peasant repeating, “Oh, if I had- 
but listened to ray daughter I Oh, if 1 had but listened 
to my daughter !*’ Therefore they went to the king and 
acquainted him with the fact, adding that the prisoner 
would neither eat nor drink. The king then command <-d 
that the man should bo brought before him, and asked 
him his reason for crying so continually, “ Oh, if I had 
listened to my daughter!” adding, “What, then, did 
your daughter say ?” “She told mo not to bring the 
mortar that we found to you, lest we should be called 
upon to produce the pestle,” replied the peasant “ What 
a wise daughter yours must be,*’ said the king ; “ let her 
come before me.” She was accordingly obliged to appear 
in the king’s presence, who said to her, that as she was 
80 clever, he would give her a riddle to expound, and if 
she succeeded, he would marry her. The girl replied that 
she was ready to obey the king, so ho immediately said, 
“ Come to me neither clothed nor naked, neither riding 
nor driving, not by the road and not out of the road ; 
and if you can do this, I will marry you.” The peasant 
went away, and undressing herself, enveloped herself 
afterwards in a large fishing-net, which fulfilled the first 
conditions ; then hiring a donkey, she made fast the 
fishing-net to the creature’s tail, which thus dragged her 
along in a fashion which could not be said to be either 
riding or driving, and the donkey was forced to proceed 
in the ruts, so that the girl’s toes only touched the ground, 
and she was neither in the road, nor olT the road. When 
she made her appearance thus, the king said c^he had 
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rightly uDdcrstoocI the riddle, so he released her fatln'r 
from prison, took he r for his ro} al consort, and intrusted 
to her the management of the royal revenue. 

Some years passed after this, when one day the king 
being on the terrace, it happened that several peasants 
with their carts, stopped before the palace, after selling 
their wood ; some had oxen harnessed in the carts, and 
others horsi a. One* peasant had three horses, one of which 
having just had a foal, the Litter left its mother, and laid 
itself down between two oxen yoked to a cart. The 
peasants having returned to their carts, in order to make 
ready for )(‘a\ 5ng the town they began to scold and shout 
as usual, and the pe asant who was the owner of tlie oxen 
asserted his light to retain possession of the foal, saying 
the oxen had had it; while the other denied his right, 
upon the ground that it w'as his mare’s, and therefore his. 
The dispute came before the king, and he decreed that 
where the foal w.it' found lying, it should remain ; conse- 
quently it became tLt piopi'rty of the man with the oxen, 
who had no elt^im to it. 1’he other peasant went his waj% 
weeping and lamenting the loss of his foal ; but he had 
heard that the queen was gracious and compassionate to 
poor people, because she hcTself w^as of peasant origin ; 
therefore he went to her, and entreated her to help him 
if possible to recover hi» foal I woll assist you,” replied 
she, “ if you will promise not to betray me. To-morro\v 
morning early, wdien the king is on parade, place yourseif 
in the middle of the Mrcit through which he must pass, 
take a laigi hdiing net and putend to bo fisliing, cast it, 
and then drawing it in appear to empty it.” She also 
told him what he sliouid n ply when he was questioned 
by the king. Accordingly, the next morning, the peasant 
w^as seen to stand fishing in a dry place. When the king 
was passing he observe^d Inm, and sent a page to inquire 
what the foolish man was about : he replied by saying, 
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“ I am fishing: atud when the pd,ge furthe; asked him 

now it was possible to Ssh whore no water was, the 
peasant re]/li(^d, “ It is quite as ^asy to catch fish in a 
dry place, as for Ivvo oxf^n to have a foa!/’ I'ho page 
carried the explanation to the kin^; who mstantly sent 
for the peasant, ar»d told him he was very Cf^rtain the 
speech and idea were riot his o^vn, and lu‘ must 

directly confess from whom he had them, 'kh ^ peasant, 
however, strictly niain^juned that he had nothing to 
confers, that it was all his ewn ; but, upon being laid upon 
some nlraw and w<“U eud;^t heu, ho at la^t owned that the 
quf^e < had advised him to act as ho had done. This en- 
raged the king, and v\hen I\o returned iiom<\ bo upbraided 
his wift lor her Ireacheiy towaids him adding “ Vou 
shall no longer be niy consort, yemr r<u:<cn is ovi*r /otiirn 
from wd/onee 3011 came, to yimr ptasant’s hi;* ’ llo, 
howC/Vof, fie.'mitied her to o»<iry w/n ic j the deafest and 
best thing all*' could tldnk of, -this w ss to be her parting 
favour, I'^oar hush.aad,*' repKod alie, "since i> is your 
will, I must <ibey,” and with tin^so words ^hi eiubraoed 
aiid kiss('d him, as if about to take, her leave. She then 
3ommeride<l a \ ow*erful potion to be brought as a paiting 
cup, which the king t»>uk a i-'ajiy draught, \yhile ahe 
only touchc'd Lor lips with tht cap. The former soon fell 
into a sound sl<*ep, and who 1 tln^ riut'< n saw it had taken 
the d<*sired eth'ct, she call«*d a ^oivant, took a quantity 
of tin ^ liiien, in which she roLwl the k'ng, and then com- 
manded him to be carried into the carriage which was to 
convey her to her cottage, and was then standing b(*f(n’e 
the palace. Upon arriving at the old cottage, she caused 
him to be laid on the bed, and there he continued to sleep 
for a night and a day, at the end of which ho aw'oke. 
When he looked around, he could not Imagine where be 
was, and uttering several exclamations, ho called his 
servant^ but nobody appeared. At last bis wife ap- 
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proached the bed, and said to him, “ My gracious husband 
and king, you gave me permission to take with me on 
leaving the palace what I thought dearest and best ; now 
I have nothing dearer and better than you, therefore I 
have brought you here with me.” Tears of feeling now 
dimmed the king’s eyes, and he replied, ” We have both 
been wrong ; let us be wiser for the future ; and now we 
will return together to the palace.” This was accordingly 
done, they were again married, and they may even be 
living happily at the present time. 



THE MILLER’S APPRENTICE AND THE CAT 

An old miller once lived in a mill ; ho had neither wife 
nor child, and three journeymen assisted him in the work 
of the mill. As they had been many years in his service, 
he said to them, I am old, and begin to be weary of 
business, and would fain repose myself for the rest of my 
days ; therefore depart, and he who brings me the best 
horse, to him will I give up the mill, upon condition that 
he takes care of me for the few years that remain to me/’ 
The third lad was a sort of under-groom, and considered 
rather weak by the others, therefore they did not desire 
he should obtain the mill, and he felt an equal reluctance 
that they should succeed to it. However, they all 
departed together, but when they got outside the village, 
the two others advised Hans to remain where ho was, as 
he would never find a good horse. But Hans refused, and 
continued his journey with them until night came, when, 
finding a large cave, they entered, and laid themselves 
down there to sleep until the mon?ing ; but the two only 
waited until Hans was fast asleep, then they arose, and 
hastened on their way, leaving their comrade behind them, 
thinking they had managed capitally, and that all now 
would go well with their errand When the sun aroused 
Hans in the morning, he could remember nothing that 
had passed, but looked about him, and said, “ Alas 1 
where am I at the same time getting up, and crawling 
out of the cave. When he was in the wood, he said, 
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“ Here am I, alone and forsaken, how shall I ever find 
the horse 1 want While repeating these words, a little 
striped cat approached him, and inquired, m a very 
friendly tone, what he wanted. “ Oh I” said he, “ you 
cannot be of any service to me.** “Indeed,** said the 
cat, “ I know very well what you want, you are wishing 
for a handsome horse — come with mo, and servo me faith- 
fully for seven years, and 1 will present you with a hand- 
somer one than you over yet saw ** “ What a surprising 

cat !** thought Hans ; “ I may as well try if all she says 
IS true *’ So he went with her to an enchanted castle, 
where he saw abundance of other cats, who weie all her 
servants , they sprang about the house, and up and down 
stairs, and were nu rry and good-humoured In the even- 
ing, when they sat down to table, two cats were obliged 
to furnish the music , one played the double-bass, and 
the other bl< the trumpet, and puffed out her cheeks in 
a surprising manner When supper was over the table 
was carried away, and the cat, addressing Hans, said 
“ Come, Hans— come and dance with me.** “ No 1’* was 

the reply , “ I ^\ill not dance with a puss ; I have never 
yet done such a thing “ Then take him to bed,** said 
she to the cats So they lighled him to his chamber, and 
one took off his shoes, another drew off his socks, and 
afterwards one blew the light out. The next morning 
they came agam, helped him to rise, put on his stockings, 
fetched his shoes, and one washed him, while another 
dried his face with her tail “ Very nicely done !** said 
Hans However, be was obliged to wait upon the cats 
likewise, and to chop wood for them every day for this 
purpose he received an axe and a saw of silver, and the 
chopper was copper, and thus his dayspassod , he chopped 
the wood, had plenty of good things to eat and drink but 
saw nobody, except the stri{Kd cat and her attendants 
One day, she said to him, “ Qo and mow the meadow, 
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and make the grass into hay,” giving him, at the same 
time, a silver scythe, and a goldtm whetstone, with an 
injunction to return them safely. Hans went into the 
meadow, and did as he was ordered, and when the work 
was completed he brought scythe, whetstone, and hay 
safely home, asking the cat if she would not now bestow 
upon him his wages. No,” said she, “ you have all 
sorts of things to do first for me. See, there is a heap 
of building-wood, tools, and nails, and all that is neces- 
sary, of silver ; go and build me a small house.” When 
this was done, he told the cat that he had obeyed her 
directions, but that he did not possess the horse she 
promised, although the seven years had passed like so 
many months. “ Well/’ replied the cat, “ should you 
like to see the horse you are to have ?” ” Indeed I 

should,” replied Hans. Upon this she opened the door 
of the house built by the young miller, and there stood 
twelve horses, so beautiful that their coats were like 
looking-glass, and it made his heart bound only to look 
at them. The cat bade him give them corn and water, 
and afterward return to the mill, adding. ” I shall not 
give you your horse now, but in three daj^s I shall visit 
you, and bring it with mo.” Hans then prepared to 
depart, and she showed him the road to the mill ; but 
during hivS years of service the cat had not once given 
him a new ctiat, and ho had been obliged to keep to his 
old ragged frock that he had worn V*hen he left the mill, 
which in seven years had become much too short for 
him. When he reached home, there were the two 
journeymen already there, each had brought a horse, 
but one was blind and the other lame. Well, Hans,” 
said they, “ where is your horse ?** “ It is coming in 

three days,” said he. This made them laugh, and they 
said, “ Yes. indeed, where will you get a horse from ? a 
fine steed it will prove, whenever it presents itself.” 
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Hang then went into the room where the miller wag, 
but the latter was so much offended at his ragged tom 
frock, that he said Hans should not sit down to table 
with them, for he should be quite ashamed of him, if 
anybody came in. They therefore gave him something 
to eat out of doors, and when they went to bed at night, 
"the two journeymen refused to let him lake possession of 
his old quarters, and he was compelled to pass the night 
in the poultry-house, upon a little straw. On the morn- 
ing of the third day, a fine carriage with six horses drove 
up, and a servant led a seventh, with a coat like a mirror, 
and this was for the miller’s man. A most beautiful 
princess alighted from the carriage, and entered the mill, 
and this princess was none other than the little striped 
cat that Hans had served for seven years. She inquired 
of the old miller where his apprentice, the under-groom, 
was ? to which the old man replied, “ We cannot let him 
come into the mill, he is so tattered and torn, but he is 
in the poultry-house.” The princess commanded him to 
be instantly sent for, and when he appeared he certainly 
was a very lamentable figure in his rags. But the lady’s 
servants unpacked some splendid garments, washed and 
dressed him, and when all was done, no one would have 
recognized him, for he looked like a king. The princess 
now desired to see the horses the other journeymen had 
brought back with them, and lo I one was blind, and the 
other lame ! Her servant was then commanded to lead 
forward the one she had brought for Hans, and when the 
miller beheld it, he declared such a magnificent animal 
had never yet appeared before his eyes, and that Hans 
was consequently entitled to the mill. But the princess 
interrupted him by saying, “ That there was the horse for 
him, and he might keep the mill likewise, for another 
destiny awaited Hans.” Then taking him by the hand, 
they entered the coach, and drove away together. They 
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proceeded first to the small house Hans had built of 
silver ; but it had expanded into a magnificent castle, 
everything within which was of silver or gold. So there 
they were married, and Hans had riches in abundance 
for the rest of his days. Lot nobody after this say, that 
although a man may be silly he may not be honest and 
upright. 



THE CLEVER LITTLE TAILOR 

There was once a princess so surpassingly haughty, that 
she could not believe her equal existed upon earth. If 
a suitor presented himself, she gave him something to 
guess, and if he failed, he was straightway dismissed with 
scorn and insult. She caused it to be proclaimed, that 
whoever could guess her riddle should marry her, and she 
made no conditions as to the rank of the candidates. It 
chanced that three tailors, who had just arrived in the 
city, found themselves engaged in this same enterprise : 
the two eldest thought, that as they had found it so easy 
to stitch, and had succeeded in such matters, they were 
not likely to fail here, but that the prize was already 
theirs : the third, however, was a little useless Flibberti- 
gibbet sort of fellow, who know nothing about his trade, 
yet expected to succeed in the present case, because he 
knew no reason why he should not. The two others, 
however, strongly advised him to remain at home, assur- 
ing him that his stock of wit was too small to supply any 
extra demand upon it ; the little tailor, however, was not 
to be persuaded, he was inclined to venture, and knew 
what he was about ; therefore he held up his head, and 
seemed to feel his own importance. The three tailors 
announced themselves to the princess, and required to 
hear her riddle, asserting they were the very people to 
guess it, their understanding being so fine and delicate, 
that you might almost thread a needle with it. “ Well,” 
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Baid the princess, “ I have hair of two kinds on my head, 
of what colours is it ?” “ If that is all,” said the first, 

“ that is soon answered ; it must be black and white, 
like the cloth they call pepper and salt.” “ A wrong 
guess,” was the princess’s reply ; “ let the second answer.” 
“ Well,” said the second, “ if it is not black and white, it 
must be brown and red, like my father’s dressing-gown.”’ 
‘‘ Wrong again,” said the princess ; “ Ibt the third answer, 
for I see he is already sure he has it.” The little tailor 
approached, and said, ‘‘The princess has a silver and 
golden hair in her head, and those are the two colours.” 
When the princess heard these words, she turned pale, 
and nearly fell from her seat from terror, for the little 
tailor had guessed truly, and she thought no one in the 
whole world could do so. When her self-possession re- 
turned, she said, “ You have not yet won your prize ; 
something remains to be done. In the stable below, lies 
a bear ; you must pass the night with him ; when I rise 
in the morning, if I find you still alive, you shall marry 
me.” She thought this was a certain way of getting rid 
of the tailor, for no man had yet escaped alive, who had 
fallen in the way of the bear’s paws. The tailor, how- 
ever, nothing daunted, assented to the proposal, saying 
cheerfully, “ Boldly attacked, is half won.” 

When evening came, the little tailor was introduced to 
the bear, which immediately prepared to spring upon his 
visitor. ‘‘ Softly, softly I” said the lad — ■“ I must quiet 
you at once, I see so he very deliberately, and without 
the least appearance of apprehension, took some walnuts 
out of his pocket, broke them, and ate the kernels. The 
bear saw this, and thought he should like some nuts too ; 
80 the tailor felt again in his pocket, and gave him a 
handful, not of walnuts, but of pebbles. The bear put 
them into his mouth, but could make nothing of them, 
let him crunch them as he would. ‘‘ What a simpleton 
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I must bo !** thought he to himself, “ not to be able to 
crack a nut. Friend I” said he, aloud to the tailor, “ crack 
me a nut.*’ “ Now you see what an ignoramus you are,” 
replied the tailor, “ with so large a mouth, to be unable 
to crack a nut !” Taking the stone from the bear, ho 
appeared to crack it instantly : but he had sidy substi- 
tilted for it one of his owm walnuts, and put the pebble 
in his pocket. ” Lmust try the thing once more,” said 
the bear ; ‘‘ when I look at you, I cannot imagine the 
reason I fail. I must be able to do it.” The tailor gave 
him another pebble, and the bear laboured with all his 
strength to break it, but of course was unable to effect 
what he wished. After a time the tailor produced a 
violin from under his coat, and played an air upon it. 
When the bear heard the music, he could not help 
beginning immediately to dance ; and after dancing for 
some time, he felt so much pleasure in it, that he said to 
the lad, “ Listen — is the fiddle hard to play 1” “ As easy 

as possible,” was the reply ; “ see, I place the fingers of 
my left hand on the strings, and draw the bow with the 
right, and the tune goes on merrily — fallalla, vivallalcra.” 
“ I should much like to bo able to play,” said the bear, 
” and then I could dance as often as I had a wish. What 
do you think of it— will you give me some lessons ?” 
“ With all my heart !” was the reply — ” if you are clever ; 
but show me your paws — they are dreadfully long ; 1 
must first cut your nails a little ” A vice was sent for, 
the bear placed his paws therein, the screw was turned, 
and our tailor had secured the bear. “Now, wait. until 
I come with the scissors,” said he, and with these words, 
laying himself upon a bundle of straw, he was soon 
asleep. 

When the princess heard the bear growling so terribly 
in the evening, she thought ho was certainly growling for 
joy at his victory over the tailor ; therefore she arose in 
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the morning, contented and cheerful, and went to peep 
into the stable ; but there stood the tailor alive, and as 
nimble as a fish in watei , She could not now say another 
word against the marriage, as she had made the promise 
publicly ; therefore the king sent for a carriage, and she 
and the tailor were obliged to proceed together to church, 
in order to bo married. When they had left the palacf^; 
the two other tailors, who had falser hearts, and envied 
their comrade his good fortune, went into the stable, and 
released the bear, which, filled with rage, pursued the 
carriage. The princess heard him growling and snorting, 
and was in great alarm, crying out, “ Ah ! the bear is 
behind us, and will carry you olT.’* The little tailor, 
however, was prompt ; he placed himself on his head, 
and stretching one leg out of the window, exclaimed, 
“ Can you see the vice ? — if you do not go away this 
instant, I will fasten you again in it.’’ When the bear 
saw and heard this, ho turned and ran away. The tailor 
then quieth' drove to church, and the princess was 
married, and lived with him as happy as a lark. Who- 
ever disbelieves this, is to pay a crown. 



LVI 

SNOW'WHITE AND ROSY-RED 

A POOR widow once lived in ^ small cottage, and befon 
the cottage was a garden in which grew two rose-trees 
one of which bore white roses, and the other red She 
had two children, who resembled the rose-trees — one was 
named Snow-white, and the other Rosy-red, and they 
were as pious and kind, industrious and indefatigable, as 
any two children ever were Snow-white was quieter and 
more gentle than her sister, who preferred skipping over 
the fields, seeking flowers, and catching summer birds, 
while Snow-white remained at home with her mother, 
either assisting her in her work, or reading aloud to her 
when that was done The two children had the greatest 
affection for each other ; they were alwa^ s m en hand-in- 
hand, and if Snow-white said to her sister, “ We will 
never separate 1” the other replied, “ Not while we live I” 
the mother adding, “ What one has, let her alwa^^s share 
with the other.’’ They often ran together m the woods, 
and collected ripe berries , but not a single animal v^ould 
have done them an injury — on the contiary, they all felt 
the greatest regard for the young creatures the hare 
came and ate parsley from their hands, the deer giazed 
by their side, the stag sprang past them unconcerned, the 
birds likewise stirred not from the branch, but sang in 
the most perfect security. No mischance befell them , if 
benighted in the wood, they laid themselves m the moss 
to repose, and slept until the mornmg, and their mother 
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wa,8 satisfiod they were safe, and felt' no fear on their 
account. Once, when they had passed the night in the 
wood, and the bright sunrise awoke them, they saw a 
beautiful child, in a snow-white dress, which shone like 
diamonds, sitting near the place where they had rested 
She stood up when they opened their eyes, and looked 
kindly at them, but said not a word, and passed from . 
their sight into the wood. When the children looked 
around, they saw that they had slept on the edge ot a 
precipice, and would certainly have fallen over, if they 
had proceeded two steps further in the darkness. Their 
mother told them the beautiful child must have been the 
angel who watches over good children. Snow-white and 
Rosy-red kept their mother’s cottage so clean, that it 
was a pleasure only to look in. In the summer, Rosy- 
red looked after the house, and placed by her mother’s 
bed every morning, before she awoke, a nosegay, in which 
was a rose from each of the rose-trees. In the winter 
Snow-white lighted the fire, and put the kettle on, after 
pcouring it, so that it resembled gold in brightness In 
the evening, when the snowflakes fell, her mother bade 
her bolt the door, and then seating themse^lves by the 
hearth, the good widow read aloud to them from a large 
book, while the girls spun ; near them lay a lamb, and 
behind was a white pigeon upon a perch, with its head 
tucked under its wing. 

One evening, as they all sat thu; comfortably together, 
a knock was heard at the door, as if somebody desired to 
enter. “ Quick, Rosy-red,” said her mother, “ open the 
door ; it must be some traveller seeking shelter.” Rosy- 
red accordingly shot back the bolt, thinking to see a 
poor man ; but it was no such thing, it was a bear, who 
thrust his great black head into the open door. “ Rosy- 
red uttered a cry and sprang back, the lamb bleated, the 
dove fluttered her wings, and Snow-white hid herself 
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behind her mother’s bed. The bear began to speak, and 
said, “ Fear not, 1 will do you no harm ; I am half-frozen, 
and only ^\ibli to warm myself a little at yonr fire.” 
“Poor bear,” returned the mother, “come and lie by 
the fire, only take care that your hair do(*8 not l)urn.** 
Then calling Snow-white and Rosy-red, she bade them 
come out. “ The bear,” she said, “ was kind, and would 
do them no harm.” So they obeyed, and by d(‘«p7'es the 
lamb and the dove' aj)proache<l also, and had no fear. 
“Children,” said the bear, “knock a little of the snow 
out of my coat ” So they fetclx'd the broom, and sw»»pt 
the bear’s coat quite clean. After which, ho stride hed 
himself out Ix'fore the fire, and amused himself with a 
little growl, just to prove ho was happy and ooinforta)>Io. 
Before long, tliey were all quite good friends, and tho 
children began to sport vith their unexpi^etc^d gu^st, 
tugging at hib thick fur, or ])utting their feet on his ba<*k, 
or rolling him over and over. Them they took a thin 
hazel-twig, which they excicised upon his thick fur, and 
when ho growled, tJu\v laughed. 'Fho bear very indul- 
gently allowvd them to amuse t)u*mseJves thini, only sorm*- 
iimes, when it proceeded a little too far, he called out, 
“ Children, children, leave me an inch of life. 

Snow-white and Robj mb 

Stiik© not youi lover dead ' 

When night came, and all prejiaTf'd to go to bod, the 
widow said to the bear, “ You can stay here, and lie o.n 
the hearth if you like, you will tlum be sheltered from tho 
, cold, and tho bad weather.” The offer was accepted, but 
in the morning, as soon as day broke in the east, the two 
children let him out, and he trotted over tno snow^ back 
into the wood. From this time tho bear came every 
<^vening at the same hour, laid himself by the fire, and 
permitted tho children to amuse themselves with him, so 
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that they became quite attached to Ibc'ir stranp;o play 
fellow, and the door was never bolted of an evening, until 
he had made his appearance. 

When spring came, and everything around becran to 
look green and bright, the bear saul one morning to Snow- 
white, “ I must now leave you, and 1 shall not be able to 
return for the whole summer ‘ Where arf^ you tlu-n. 
going, dear bear inquired Snow white. “ I must go to 
the woods, to protect ray treasure from the bad dwirfs : 
in the winter, when the earth is hard frozen, th('y aio 
obliged to stay underground, and cannot work their way 
through ; but now the sun has thawed and wanned the 
eartli, they find their way to the surface, and are ever on 
the wateli for wdiat they can steal, and whatever touches 
their hands oi reaches their caves, raiely, if ever, sees 
daylight ag<iin.** Suow-winte wis \*U’y sorrowrul when 
she took b‘ave of the good-natured animal, and unbolted 
the door, that he might depart ; but in pc'S-^mg out, he 
caught on a hook in the door-post, and a nioi of his fur 
being lorn. Snow-white thought she siw bountbrng shine 
like gold throu the rent ; but he pas‘-ed out so rapitlly, 
that she did not feel sure what it was, and ne was soon 
lost among the trees. 

One day tfie rnotlier sent her children into the wood to 
collect sticks • they found a large tree lying on the ground, 
which had bfcn felled, and among the roots th(\v saw some- 
thing jumping and hopping, which they could iK»t kt all 
understand, it being occasionally hidden among the grass. 
When they drew nearer, they saw it was a dwarf, with 
an old withered countenance and a snow-white beard an 
ell long. The beard was fastened in a obit in the trunk 
of the tree, and the little fellow w«.3 springing backwards 
and forwards, like a dog at the end of a cord, but could 
not succeed in getting free. Ho starnl at ^bo children 
with hia fiery red eyes, and cried out, “ What are you 
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standing there for ? (Jan you not come and see if you 
cannot help me V “What have you l.oen doing, little 
man asked Rosy-red. “ Silly inquisitive goose,** an- 
swered the dwerf, “I wanted to split the tree, that I 
might chop it into sticks for the kitchen ; thick logs would 
burn up the small portion of food we cook, for such as 
.we, do not swallow great mountains of provisions, as you 
coarse greedy folk do J had driven in the bill-hook, and 
should soon have done what i wanted, but the tool sprang 
unexpectedly out of the cleft, which closed again so 
quickly, that my beautiful white beard w^as caught, and 
here I ain detained, for I cannot get away. You silly 
white-faced creatures I you are laughing, arc you ?*' 
Notwithstanding the little man’s ill-t(unper, the girls gave 
themselves all imaginable trouble, in order to redoa'?o the 
dwarf, but in vain — the beard was immovable, it was held 
too fast. “1 w'ill run and fetch somebody else,” said 
Rosy-red. “Idiot,** replied the dwarf, “who would go 
and fetch more people ? here are already two too many ; 
can you not think of anything better ?” “Do not be 
impatient,*’ said Snow-wd)ite, “I will try and consider.” 
Clapping her hands, as if she had found a remedy, she 
took out her scissors, and instantly released the dwarf by 
cutting off the end of his beard. Directly the dwarf felt 
himself free, he seized a sack filled with gold, which was 
hidden among the roots of the tree, and raising it, growded 
out, “ Awkward creatures ! to cut off a bit of my beautiful 
beard, of which I am so proud ! the cuckoos may pay you 
for what j^ou have done.” With these words, he swung 
the sack over his shoulder, and went away, without even 
casting a look upon the children. 

Shortly after this the two sisters went to angle in the 
brook, thinking to catch some fish for dinner. As they 
approached the water, they saw something resembling a 
large cricket jumping towards the brook, as if it were 
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going in They ran to see what it could be, and per- 
ceived the dwarf. “ Where are you going V' asked Rosy- 
red ; “you will not surely jump into the water.” “I 
am not quite such a simpleton,” screamed the dwarf ; 
“ do you not see that the confounded fish is pulling me 
in The little man had been sitting on the bank 
angling, when unfortunately the wind had entangled his 
beard in the line, and as a large fisb directly afterwards 
took the bait, the little disagreeable fellow had not 
strength to pull it out, the fish therefore got the upper 
hand, and was drawing the dwarf after it. It is true' he 
caught at every stalk and twig near him, but that did 
not help him much, he was obliged to follow all the 
movements of the fish, and was in ct>ntiniial danger of 
being drawn into the water. Tlio girls came up just in 
time, they held him fast, and tried to disentangle his 
board from the line, but in \aiu, they were too surely 
twist(d togi^thor. Nothing remained but again to have 
recourse to the scissors, so they were taken out, and the 
part entangled snipped off. When the dwcuf saw what 
they were doing, ho cried out in a great rage, ” Is this 
the way you spoil my board ? not coi>lont with shortening 
it before, you are now dooroasing it the other way, and 
ruining it entirely. 1 shall never dare to show my face 
to my friends. I wish you hiul lost jour way, before you 
came tins road.” Then fetolung a sack of pearls lying in 
the rushf's, and without another w6rd, he hobbled away, 
afid vanished behind a large stone. It happened that 
soon aficr this the poor wndow despatched her children 
to the town in ordei to buy thread, ii(*edles, ribbon, and 
tape. The road thither lay over a heath, on which large 
masses of rock were scattered in all dire< lions, and the 
children’s attention was soon drawn to a largo bird 
hovering in the air : they observed that after fljung slowly 
in a circle for some time, and gradually approaching 
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nearer to the earth, it suddenly dashed down among a 
mass of rock ; immediately a pitiable cry pierced their 
ears, and running hastily to the spot, they saw with 
horror that the eagle had seized their old acquaintance 
the dwarf, and was preparing to bear him away. The 
compassionate children did not hesitate for a moment, 
but taking firm hold of the little man, they disputed so 
stoutly with the eagle for possession of his contemplated 
prey, that after much rough handling on both sides, the 
dwarf remained in the hands of his courageous little 
friends, and the eagle took to flight. When the little 
man had in a degree recovered from his fright, his little 
thin cracked voice was heard saying, “ (.^ould you not 
handle me more gently ? look at my little coat, you have 
torn and i? a igled it in a fine fashion, you awkward 
ofliejous eiy Liwrb !** Ifo then took up a sack of precious 
stones, and slipped out of sight btdiind a fragment of a 
rock. The maidens were by this time quite accustomed 
to his thankless ungracious manner, so they thought 
nothing of it, but continued their way, executed their 
mother’s commission, and then prepared to return to 
their happj home. On tluir road thither, they suddenly 
came again upon their friend the dwarf ; he had emptied 
out his sack of precious stones upon a clean spot;, ths^ he 
might numl/< r or admire them, for he did not expect that 
any one would be crossing the lu ath at so late an hour 
The setting c»un shone upon the bright stones, and their 
varjing hues aiid brilliant rays induced the children to 
stop and admire them. “ What are you looking at ?” 
said the dwarf rudely, at the same time rf^ddening with 
anger ; “ and why do you stand there, making grimaces ?” 
It is likely H vt he might have continued m the same 
complimerruiry btram, but suddenly a loud growl was 
heard close to them, and a large black bear joined the 
party. The dwarf sprang up in the greatewt terror, but 
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was unable to reach his hiding-place, the boar was too 
near him ; so ho exclaimed in the most evident anguish, 
'‘Dear Mr. Bear, pray pardon me, I will give you all rny 
treasure, only look at the valuable stonc^s b'irig there. 
Grant me my life ! What would you do with such a 
little insignificant fellow? You would not feel me 
between your teeth ; but look at those two profane 
children, they would be tender morselp, and arc as fat as 
quails — pray take them, goc>d Mr. Bear, and let me go 
The bear, however, was not to be moved wirh his words ; 
he gave the malicious creature one blow with his paw, 
and he lay lifeless on the ground 

In the meantime the maidens iiad run away, and 
were making tlic best of their way towards iheir homo, 
but they were ruddenlv 8top[>ed by a W(‘]l-lvnown voi(*o, 
which ciied, “ Snow-white 1 Rosy-red! stop! do not be 
afraid. 1 will go with ^ou The b(‘ar ra[)idly advanced 
towards them , but as he joined them, the b»v\r-skin sud- 
denly fell to the ground, and there stood before them a 
handsome nnn, eutirelv die-^ed in gold. “ I am the son 
of a king,’* said h« “ bn^ wa. f'ncliantod by the wicked 
dwarf lying yond<^r. who stole tuy treasure, and forced rno 
to run about the woods in the form a great b('ar, until 
I should be set free bv In', detth. Ko has therefore only 
met with a well-merited punishment.’’ 

After some time, 8iiovv-w]iit<‘ niarru'd the prince, and 
Rosy-red his brother ; and they dxv^led betwt ‘on tliern the 
immense treasure that the dwarf had collected in Ins cave. 
The old mother passed nn*ny happy years with her eliil- 
dren ; but wlien she left her cottage, she carried with her 
the two rose-trees, and they stood before her windfivv, and 
continued to bear the most beautiful red tvad wdule roses 
every year 








